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erETOFORE, upon one impulse or another, I “ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of 


sve retraced fugitive memorials of several persons 
sebrated in our owntimes ; but [have neverunder- 
«ken an examination of any man’s writings. The 
oe labour is, comparatively, without an effort ; 
‘other is both difficult, and, with regard to con- 
ymporaries, is invidious. In genial moments the 
characteristic remembrances of men expand as 
foently as buds travel into blossoms ; but criti- 
isu, if it is to be conscientious and profound, and 
fitisapplied to an object so unlimited as poetry, 
vast be almost as unattainable by any hasty 


princes, ’—this has been the warning,—this has 
been the farewell moral, winding up and _point- 
ing the experience of dying statesmen. Not less 


truly it might be said —“ Put not your trust 


in the intellectual princes of your age:” form no 
connexions too close with any who live only in 
the atmosphere of admiration and praise. The 
love or the friendship of such people rarely con- 


tracts itself into the narrow circle of individuals. 


fort as fine poetry itself. ‘** Thou hast convinced | 


nt,” says Rasselas to Imlac, “ that it is impossible 
to be a poet;” so vast had appeared to be the 
umy of qualifications. But, with the same ease, 
lnlae might have convinced the prince that it was 
impossible to he a critic. And hence it is, that, 
inthe sense of absolute and philosophic criticism, 
we have little or none; for, before ¢/at can exist, 
vemust have a good psychology ; whereas, at pre- 
ent, we have none at all. 

If, however, it is more difficult to write critical 


‘fen it is much less connected with painful scruples. 
t books, resting only on grounds which, in sin- 
erity, you believe to be true, and speaking with- 
tanger or scorn, you can hardly say the thing 
rhich ought to be taken amiss. 
romen you dare not, and must not, tell all that 
tanee may have revealed to you. Sometimes 
ja are summoned to silence by pity for that 
saeral human infirmity, which you also, the 
"iter, share. Sometimes you are checked by the 
msideration, that perhaps your knowledge of 


You, if you are brilliant like themselves, they 
will hate ; you, if you are dull, they will despise. 
Gaze, therefore, on the splendour of such idols as 
a passing stranger. Look for a moment as one 
sharing in the idolatry ; but pass on before the 
splendour has been sullied by human frailty, or 
before your own generous homage has been con- 
founded with offerings of weeds. 

Safer, then, it is to scrutinise the works of emi- 
nent poets, than long to connect yourself with them- 
selves, or to revive your remembrances of them in 
any personal record, Now, amongst all works 


| that have illustrated our own age, none can more 
‘ketches than sketches of personal recollections, | 


deserve an earnest notice than those of the Lau- 

reate; and on some grounds, peculiar to themselves, 
dig ‘iy: : 

none so much. Their merit in fact is not only 


supreme hut unique; not only supreme in their 


but of men and | 


| 


' 


“e case was originally gained under opportunities | 


lowed by confidence or by unsuspecting careless- 
. Sometimes the disclosure would cause 
tarrels between parties now at peace. Sometimes 
“would carry pain,such as you could not feel justi- 
Sed in carrying, into the mind of him who was its 


‘ject, Sometimes, again, if right to be told, it | 


waht be dificult to prove. Thus, for one cause 
. another, some things are sacred, and some 
“"gs are perilous, amongst any personal revela- 
“ms that else you might have it in your power to 


general class, but unique as in a class of their own. 
And there is a challenge of a separate nature to 
the curiosity of the readers, in the remarkable 
contrast between the first stage of Wordsworth’s 
acceptation with the publie and that which he 
enjoys at present. One original obstacle to the 
favourable impression of the Wordsworthian 
poetry, and an obstacle purely self-created, was 
his theory of poetic diction. The diction itself, 
without the theory, was of less consequence ; for 
the mass of readers would have been too blind or 
too careless to notice it. But the preface to the 
second edition of his Poems, (2 vols. 1799-1800, ) 
compelled them to notice it. Nothing more inju- 
dicious was ever done by man, An unpopular 


truth would, at any rate, have been a bad inaugu- 


announced as “an experiment.” 
wake already an experiment as regarded the quality of the 
- And seldom, indeed, is your own silent | 


~ pect of such connexions altogether happy. 


‘OL, XITL—NO. CXLI. 


ration, for what, on other accounts, the author had 
His poetry was 


subjects selected, and as regarded the mode of treat- 
ing them, ‘That was surely trial enough for the 
2U 
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reader's untrained sensibilities, without the unpo- 
pular truth besides, as to the diction. But, in the 
mean time, this truth, besides being unpopular, 
was also, in part, false: it was true, and it was 
not true. And it was not true in a double way. 
Stating broadly, and allowing it to be taken for 
his meaning, that the diction of ordinary life, in his 


own words, “the very language of man,” was the | 


proper diction for poetry, the writer meant no such 


IN WORDSWORTH'’S POETRY. 


the flesh, the blood, and the muscle, wijj 
ulmost exclusively Latin, the articulatis 


r. . 1. . * a s/ > . 
will predominate; and so much se that, while 


be often 
ne ealy, 


or hinges of connexion, will be Anglo-Saxon. 


But a blunder, more perhaps from thoughtless. 
ness and careless reading, than from malice On the 
part of the professional critics, ought to haye 
ed Wordsworth into a firmer feeling of the entire 


| question. These critics had fancied that, jn Words. 


thing ; for only a part of this diction, according to | 


his own-subsequent restriction, was available for 
' . 

such a use. And, secondly, as his own subsequent 

practice showed, even this part was available only 


for peculiar classes of poetry. In his own exquisite 


poetically just in diction; not as thoug 


. ” . a ‘ ? . . 4 _ ° %? 
‘“* Laodamia,” in his “ Sonnets,” in his “ Excursion, | 


few are his obligations to the idiomatic language 
of life, as distinguished from that of books, or of 
prescriptive usage. Coleridge remarked, justly, 
that “ The Excursion” bristles beyond most poems 
with what ar “dictionary” words; that Is, 
polysyllabic words of Latin or Greek origin. And 
so it must ever Le, in meditative poetry upon solemn 
philosophic themes. The gamut of ideas needs a 
corresponding gamut of expressions; the scale of 
anges through every key, 


» calle 


the thinking, which 


' 
' 


worth’s estimate, whatsoever was pleveian was a 
: h the im. 
passioned phrase were sometimes the Vernacular 
phrase, but as though the vernacular phrase were 
universally the impassioned. They naturally wen 
on to suggest, as a corollary, which Wordsworth 
could not refuse, that Dryden and Pope inust be 
translated into the flash diction of pris ns and the 
slang of streets, before they could be regarded as 
poetically costumed. Now, so far as these critics 
were concerned, the answer would have been— 
simply to say, that much in the poets mentioned 
but especially of the racy Dryden, actually és in 


that vernacular diction for which Wordsworth con. 


exacts, for the artist, an unlimited command over | 


the entire scale of the instrument which he em- 
ploys. Never, in fact, was there a more errone- 
ous direction than that given by a modern rector 
of the Glascow University to the students,—viz. 
that they should cultivate the Saxon part of our 
language, at the cost of the Latin part. Nonsense. 
Both are indispensable ; and, speaking generally, 
without stopping to distinguish as to subjects, both 
are equally indispensable. Pathos, in situations 
which are homely, or at all connected with domes- 
tic affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. 
Lyrical emotion of every kind, which, (to merit 
the name of /yrica/,) must be in the state of flux 
and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also requires 
the Saxon element of our language. And why? 
Because the Saxon is the aboriginal element ; the 
hasis, and not the superstructure: consequently it 
comprehends all the ideas which are natural to the 
heart of man and to the elementary situations of 
life. And, although the Latin often furnishes us 
with duplicates of these ideas, yet the Saxon, or 
monosyllabic part, has the advantage of precedency 
in our use and knowledge ; for it is the language 
of the nursery, whether for rich or poor, in which 
great philological academy no toleration is given 
” There is, there- 
fore, a great advantage, as regards the consecration 
to our feelings, settled, by usage and custom, upon 
the Saxon strands, in the mixed yarn of our native 
tongue. And, universally, this may be remarked 
—that, wherever the passion of a poem is of that 
sort which uses, presumes, or postulates the ideas, 
without seeking to extend them, Saxon will be the 
“eocoon,” (to speak by the language applied to 
silk-worms, ) which the poem spins for itself. But, 
onthe other hand, where the motion of the feeling is 
by and through the idk 8S, where, (as in religious or 
ineditative poetry—Young’s, for instance, or Cow- 
per’s,) the pathos creeps and kindles underneath 
the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin 


to words in * osity’’ or “* ation. 


| tion, or are they not? 


tended ; and, for the other part, which is not, fre. 
quently it docs require the very purgation, (if tha 
were possible, ) which the critics were presuming to 
be so absurd. In Pope, and sometimes in Dryden, 
there is much of the unfeeling and the prescriptive 
slang which Wordsworth denounced. During the 
eighty years between 1660 and 1740, grew up that 
scrofulous taint in our diction, which was denounced 
by Wordsworth as technically “ poetic language ;” 
and, if Dryden and Pope were less infected than 
others, this was merely because their understand- 
ings were finer. Much there isin both poets, as re- 
gards diction, which does require correction. And 
if, so far, the critics should resist W ordsworth’s prin- 
ciple of reform, not he but they, would have been 
found the patrons of deformity. This course would 
soon have turned the tables upon the critics. For 
the poets, or the class of poets, whom they un- 
wisely selected as models, susceptible of no cor 
rection, happen to be those who chiefly require it. 
But their foolish selection ought not to have inter- 
cepted or clouded the question when put in another 
shape, since in this shape it opens into a very 
troublesome dilemma. Spenser, Shakspere, the 
Bible of 1610, and Milton—how say you, William 
Wordsworth,—are these right and true as to die- 
If you say—they are; 
Then what is it that you are proposing to change! 
What room for a revolution? Would you, 4 
Sancho says, have “ better bread than is made of 
wheat?” But if you say—no, they are not; then, 
indeed, you open a fearful range to your own 
artillery, but in a war greater than you could, 
apparently, have contemplated. In the first casé, 
that is, if the leading classics of the English litera- 
ture are, in quality of diction and style, loyal to 


the canons of sound taste, then you cut away 


| 


locus standi for yourself as a reformer: the refor- 
mation applies only to secondary and recent abuses. 
In the second, if they also are faulty, you under- 
take an onus of hostility so vast that you ¥? 
found fighting against the stars. 

It is clear, therefore, that Wordsworth erred. 
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unnecessary cmbarrassment, equally | ascending scale. And even that is not their worst 
p the attack and to the defence, by not assigning _ fault: they do not diffuse or communicate them- 
r of the parties offending, whom he had | selves: the wretches chiefly interested in a mar- 
oul contemplated. ‘The bodies of the crimi- riage are so selfish, that they keep all the rapture 
sais should have been had into court. But much to themselves. Mere joy, that does not linger and 
he erred in another point, where his neglect reproduce itself in reverberations or mirrors, is 
agpot be thought of without astonishment, The not fitted for poetry. What would the sun be 
«pole al turned upon a comparison between _ itself, if it were 2 mere blank orb of fire that did 
gp modes of phraseology ; each of these, the bad not multiply its splendours through millions of 
pd the good, should have been extensively illus- rays refracted and reflected ; or if its glory were 
asted; and, until that is done, the whole dispute not endlessly caught, splintered, and thrown back 
«gn aerial subtilty, equally beyond the grasp of | by atmospheric repercussions / 
soe best critic and the worst. How cou/d a man There is, besides, a still subtler reason, (and one 
0 mach in earnest, and so deeply interested in the that ought not to have escaped the acuteness of 
gestion, commit so capital an oversight! Zan- Mr. Hazlitt,) why the muse of Wordsworth could 
onne rem tam negligenter ? The truth is—that, not glorify a wedding festival. Poems no longer 
. this day, after a lapse of forty-seven years, and than a sonnet he might derive from such an 
ah discussion, the whole question moved by impulse : and one such poem of his there really is. 
Wordsworth is still aves éntegra. And for this rea- ' But whosoever looks searchingly into the charac- 
op—that no sufficient specimen has ever been given teristic genius of Wordsworth, will see that he 
‘the particular phraseology which each party , does not willingly deal with a passion in its direct 
ontemplates as good or as bad: no man, in this dis- | aspect, or presenting an unmodified contour, but 
sate, steadily understands even himself; and, if he | in forms more complex and oblique, and when 
iid, no other person understands him for want of | passing under the shadow of some secondary pas- 
jistinct illustrations. Not only the answer, there- | sion. Joy, for instance, that wells up from con- 
fore, is still entirely in arrear, but even the ques- | stitutional sources, joy that is ebullient from youth 
im has not yet practically explained itself so as | to age, and cannot cease to sparkle, he yet exhi- 
hat an answer to it could be possible. | bits in the person of Matthew,* the village school- 
Passing from the diction of Wordsworth’s | master, as touched and overgloomed by memories 
wetry to its matter, the least plausible objection | of sorrow, Inthe poem of * We are Seven,” which 
«er brought against it, was that of Mr. Huaz- | brings into day for the first time a profound fact 
it: “One would suppose,’ he said, “ from | in the abysses of human nature, namely, that the 
ie tenor of his subjects, that on this earth | mind of an infant cannot admit the idea of death, 
iiere was neither marrying nor giving in mar- | any more than the fountain of light can compre- 
age.” But as well might it be said of Aristo- | hend the aboriginal darkness,| a truth on which Mr. 
phanes: “* One would suppose, that in Athens no | Ferrier has since commented beautifully in his 
eh thing had been known as sorrow and weep- | * Philosophy of Consciousness ;” | the little moun- 
ag Or Wordsworth himself might say re- | taineer, who furnishes the text for this lovely strain, 
pwachfully to some of Mr. Hazlitt’s more favoured | she whose fulness of life could not brook the gloomy 
wets: “Judging by your themes, a man must | faith in a grave, is yet (for the effect upon the 
eileve that there is no such thing on our planet as | reader) brought into connexion with the reflex 
gating and kicking.’ Wordsworth has written | shadows of the grave: and if she herself has sot, 
many emorable poeins, (for instance, * On the | the reader Aas, the gloom of that contemplation 
‘yrolean and the Spanish insurrections ;” “On the | obliquely irradiated, and raised in relief upon his 
setreatfrom Moscow ;” * Onthe Feast of Brougham | imagination, even by Aer. Death and its sunny 
astle,”) all sympathising powerfully with the | antipole are forced into connexion. 1 remember 
attial spirit. Other poets, favourites of Mr. | again to have heard a man complain, that in a 
fadlitt, have never struck a solitary note from | little poem having for its very subject the universal 
las Tyrtean lyre ; and who blames them? | diffusion and the gratuitous difiusion of joy— 
sai it mone. ne a vee ‘tonatind, Pleasure is spread through the earth, : 
me : pect this silent In stray gifts to be claim’d by whoever shall find, 
‘“monition of nature, by not travelling out of his | 
pointed walk, through any coxcombry of sport- 
“$4 spurious versatility. And in this view, 
"wt Mr. Hazlitt made the reproach of the poet, 
*mhongst the first of his praises. But there is 


a picture occurs which overpowered him with 
melancholy : it was this — 
In sight of the spire 
All alive with the fire 
Of the sun going down to his rest, 


ther reason why Wordsworth could not meddle in the broad open eye of the solitary sky, 

“th festal raptures like the glory of a wedding- They dance,—there are three, as jocund as free,- 
’ ‘ : . "hi , * . iT Ln ons ] iver af t 

J. These raptures are not only too brief, but While they dance on the cali river's breast. 4 


¥ ; . \ , . . 2 . 
hich is worse) they tend downwards: even for | Undeniably there is | and without ground for com- 
“mg as they last, they do not move upon an] plaint there is| even here, where the spirit of 
— a ascriaiane asahmiiieaadinen 
Wy vheephieg Ui te poems, so little understood by the common-place reader, of 7/e Tro April Mornings, and 1 he hoenutain, 
eridge bad a grievous infirmity of mind as regarded pain. He could not contemplate the shadows of iear, of sorrow, 
Sy: wg, with any steadiness of gaze. ie was, in relation to that subject, what in Lancashire they call nceh, & ¢, solt, o1 
my This frailty claimed indulgence, had he not erected it at times into a ground of supenority. Accordingly, I 
“her that he also complained of this passage in Wordsworth, and on the rame ground, as being too everpoweringly 


WMere in the fourth line, when modified by the other five. 
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gaiety is professedly invoked, an cblique though | 
evanescent image flashed upon us of a sad-| 


ness that lies deep behind the laughing figures, 


and of a solitude that is the real possessor in fee | 


of all things, but is waiting an hour or so for the 
dispossession of the false dancing tenants. 

An inverse case, as regards the three just cited, is 
found in the poem of “ Hart-leap-well,” over which 


' 


the mysterious spirit of the noon-day, Pan, seems | 


to brood. 
image of peace. Out of the cruel Jeap, and the 
agonising race through thirteen hours ; out of the 
anguish in the perishing brute, and the headlong 
courage of his final despair, 
Not unobserved by sympathy divine, 

out of the ruined lodge and the forgotten mansion, 
bowers that are trodden under foot, and pleasure- 
houses that are dust, the poet calls up a vision of 
palingenesis ; he interposes his solemn images of 
suffering, of decay, and ruin, only as a visionary 
haze through which gleams transpire of a trem- 
bling dawn far off, but surely on the road. 

The pleasure-house is dust: behind, before, 

This is no common waste, no common glooi ; 

Sut Nature in due course of time once more 

Sha!] here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 

But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall ali be overgrown. 


Out of suffering is there evoked the | 


| siding philosopher of the poem, in retracing her 





| face looked almost always dirty. 


which is immediately successful ; 
poetry, it may be added, which, aft 
tion, is unsuccessful for ever. 

But this theme is too extensive. Let ns pees te 
the separate works of Wordsworth ; and, in defer. 


and that js 5 
CF OWS genera: 


% 


ence to the opinion of the world, let us begin with 
“ The Excursion.” This poem, as regards its open. 
ing, seems to require a recast. The inaugurating 
story of Margaret is in a wrong key, and rests 
upon a false basis. It is a case of sorpoy from 
desertion. So at least it is represented, Margaret 
loses, in losing her husband, the one sole friend 
of her heart. And the wanderer; who is the pre 
story, sees nothing in the case but a wasting away 
through sorrow, at once naturai in its kind, and 
preternatural in its degree. 

There is a story somewhere told of a man why 
complained, and his friends complained, that his 
The man ex. 
plained this strange affection out of a Mysterious 
idiosynerasy in the face itself, upon which the 
atmosphere so acted as to force out stains or 
masses of gloomy suffusion, just as it does upon 
some qualities of stone in vapoury weather. Bay, 
said his friend, had you no advice for this strange 
affection? Oh yes: surgeons had _preseribed: 
chemistry had exhausted its secrets upon the 


case: magnetism had done its best: electricity 


‘had done its worst. 


This influx of the joyous into the sad, and of the | 


sad into the joyous, this reciprocal entanglement 
of darkness in light, and of light in darkness, 


| 


offers a subject too occult for popular criticism ; | 
but merely to have suggested it, may be sufficient | 
to account for Wordsworth not having chosen a | 
theme of pure garish sunshine, such as the hurry | 


of a wedding-day, so long as others, more pic- 
turesque or more plastic, were to be had. <A 


His friend mused for some 
time, and then asked: “ Pray, amongst these 


| painful experiments, did it ever happen to you 


to try one that 1 have read of, viz. a basin of 
soap and water?” And perhaps, on the same 
principle, it might be allowable to ask the 
philosophic wanderer, who washes the case of 
Margaret with so many coats of metaphysical 
varnish, but ends with finding all unavailing; 


* Pray, amongst your other experiments, did you 


wedding-day is, in many a life, the sunniest of its | 


days. 


But unless it is overcast with some event | 


more tragic than could be wished, its uniformity | 


of blaze, without shade or relief, makes it insipid 
to the mere bystander. 
lamia seem to have been written under the in- 
spiration of a bank-note. 


Accordingly, all epitha- | 


| husband, who had enlisted. 


Far beyond these causes of repulsiveness to | 


ordinary readers was the class of subjects selected, 
and the mode of treating them. 


The earliest line of | 


readers, the van in point of time, always includes | 


a majority of the voung, the common-place, and 
the unimpassioned. Subsequently, these are sifted 
and winnowed, as the rear ranks come forward in 
succession. ut at first it was sure to ruin any 
poems, that the situations treated are not these 
which reproduce to the fancy of readers their own 
hopes and prospects. The meditative are inte- 
rested by all that has an interest for human 
nature. But what cares a young lady, dreaming 
of lovers kneeling at her feet, for the agitations of 


a mother forced into resigning her child, or of a | 


shepherd at eighty parting for ever amongst 
mountain solitudes with an only son of seventeen, 
innocent and hopeful, whom soon afterwards the 
guilty town seduces into ruin irreparable. Ro- 


mances and novels in verse constitute the poetry | supported (and supported without praise oF 


ever try the effect of a guinea?” Supposing this, 
however, to be a remedy beyond his fortitude, at 
the least he might have offered a little rational 
advice, which costs no more than civility. Letus 
look steadily at the case. The particular calamity 
under which Margaret groaned was, the loss of her 
: There is something, 
even on the husband’s part, in this enlistment, t 
which the reader can hardly extend his compa 
sion. The man had not gone off, it is true, 486 
heartless deserter of his family, or in profligate 
quest of pleasure : cheerfully he would have staye¢ 
and worked, had trade been good: but, as it was 
not, he found it impossible to support the spectace 
of domestic suffering: he takes the bounty of 8 
recruiting sergeant ; and off he marches with his 
regiment. Nobody reaches the summit of heart- 
lessness at once: and, accordingly, in this early 
stage of his desertion, we are not surprised to finé 
that part (but what part?) of the bounty hed 
been silently conveyed to his wife. So far wear 
barely not indignant: but as time wears = 
become highly so; for no letter does he ever ‘ 
to his poor forsaken partner, either of te ol 
cuse, or of encouraging prospects. Yet, if he 
_ done this, still we must condemn him. Millions 
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man) that triai from which he so weakly 


ipage of 


Even in this, and going no further, he was 


vary. Millions have heard and acknow- 

sven. secret call from He: i 
sgedy 05 8 secret call from Heaven, the summons, 
gly to take their own share of household 
er as a mere sacrifice to the spirit of man- 
"ae but also to stand the far sterner trial of 
‘ng the same privations in a wife and little 


To evade this, to slip his neck out of | 


when God summons a poor man to such 

is the worst form of cowardice. And 
Kuresret's husband, by adding to this cowardice 
absequently an entire neglect of his family, not 
» much as intimating the destination of the regi- 
pent, forfeits his last hold upon our lingering 
smpathy. But with dim, it will be said, the poet 
ss not connected the leading thread of the inte- 
wt, Certainly not: though in some degree by a 
waction from iis character depends the respecta- 
sity of Margaret's grief. And it is impossible to 
ome away from his case entirely, because from 
we act of the enlistment is derived the whole 
sovement of the story. Here it is that we must 
ux the wandering philosopher with treason. He 
jgnd so luxurious a pleasure in contemplating 
, pathetic phihisis of heart in the abandoned 


oe yoke, 


rife, that the one obvious counsel in her particular | 


iistress Which dotage could not have overlooked 
iesuppresses. And yet this in the revolution of 
sweek would have brought her effectual relief. 
surely the regiment, into which her husband had 
alisted, bore some number: it was the king’s 


“dirty half-hundred”—or the rifle brigade — or | 
eme corps known to men and the Horse Guards. | 


lastead, therefore, of suffering poor Margaret to 
biter at a gate, looking for answers to her ques- 
ions from vagrant horsemen, a process which 
rminds one of a sight, sometimes extorting at once 
miles and deep pity, in the crowded thorough- 


ures of Loudon, namely, a little child innocently | 


wking with tearful eyes from strangers for the 


mther whom it has lost in that vast wilderness— | 


ie wanderer should at once have inquired for the 
tation of that detachment which had enlisted 


um. This must have been in the neighbourhood. | 


Here he would have obtained all the particulars. 


iat same night he would have written to the | 


har-Office: and in a very few days, an official 
aswer, beariug the indorsement, On //. JM.’s 
swnice, would have placed Margaret in communi- 
ation with the truant. 
jant of policy so broadly apparent as this, vitiates 
“ nullifies the very basis of the story. Even 
“ta tomance it will not do; far less for a philoso- 
me poem dealing with intense realities. No such 
se of distress could have lived for one fortnight, 
wt have survived a single interview with the 
“tor, the curate, the parish-clerk, with the 


“solmaster, the doctor, the attorney, the inn- | 


teper, or the exciseman. 
but, apart from the vicious mechanism of the 
weidents, the story is even more objectionable by 
* doubtful quality of the leading character 
Which it derives its pathos. Had any one of 
"taders held the office of coroner in her neigh- 
» he would have found it his duty to hold 


To have overlooked a | 
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' an inquest upon the body of her infant. This ehild, 
_as every reader could depose, (ncw when the details 
have been published by the poet,) died of neglect ; 
not through direct cruelty, but through criminal 
self-indulgence. Self-indulgence in what? Not in 
_ liquor, yet not altogether in fretting. Sloth, and the 
| habit of gadding abroad, were most in fault, The 
wanderer himself might have been called as a wit- 
ness for the crown, to prove that the infant was left 
to sleep in solitude for hours: the key even was 
taken away, asif to intercept the possibility (except 
through burglary) of those tender attentions from 
some casual stranger, which the unfeeling mother 
had withdrawn. ‘The child absolutely awoke whilst 
the philosopher was listening at the door. It cried ; 
but finally hushed itself to sleep. That looks like 
a case of Dalby’s carminative. But this crisis 
could not have been relied on: tragical catas- 
_trophes arise from neglected crying ; ruptures in 
the first place, a very common result in infants ; 
rolling out of the bed, followed by dislocation of 
the neck ; fits, and other short cuts to death. It 
is hardly any praise to Margaret that she carried 
the child to that consummation by a more linger- 
ing road. 
| This first tale, therefore, must and will, if Mr. 
| Wordsworth retains energy for such recasts of a 
laborious work, be cut away from its connexion 
with * The Excursion.” This is the more to be ex- 
pected from a poet aware of his own importance 
and anxious for the perfection of his works, be- 
cause nothing in the following books depends 
upon this narrative. No timbers or main beams 
need to be sawed away ; it is but a bolt that is to 
be slipped, a rivet to be unscrewed. And yet, on 
the other hand, if the connexion is slight, the injury 
is great: for we all complain heavily of entering a 
temple dedicated to new combinations of truth 
through a vestibule of falsehood. And the false- 
hood is double ; falsehood in the adjustment of 
the details, (however separately possible,) false- 
hood in the character which, wearing the mask 
of profound sentiment, does apparently repose 
upon dyspepsy and sloth. 

Far different in value and in principle of com- 
| position is the next tale in * The Excursion.” This 
occupies the fourth book, and is the impassioned 
_record from the infidel solitary of those heart- 
| shaking chapters in his own life which had made 
| 


| 


him what the reader tinds him. Once he had not 
been a solitary ; once he had not been an infidel ; 
j}now he is both. Me lives in a little urn-like 
valley (a closet-recess from Little Langdale by 
the description) amongst the homely household of 
a yeoman: he is become a bitter cynic; and not 
against man alone, or society alone, but against 
the laws of hope or fear upon which both repose. 
If he endures the society with which he is now 
connected, it is because, being dull, that society is 
of few words; it is because, being tied to hard 

labour, that society goes early to bed, and packs 
up its dulness at eight v.a. in blankets; it is be- 
cause, under the acute inflictions of Sunday, or the 
chronic inflictions of the Christmas holidays, that 
dull society is easily laid into a magnetic sleep by 
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narrative of this misanthrope is grand and infpas- 
sioned ; not creeping by details and minute touches, 
but rolling through capital events, and uttering 


its pathos through great representative abstrac- | 
philosophic reasonings. 


tions. Nothing can be finer than when, upon the 
desolation of his household, upon the utter empty~ 
ing of his domestic chambers by the successive 
deaths of children and youthful wife, just at that 
moment the mighty phantom of the French Re- 
volution rises solemnly above the horizon; even then 
new earth and new heavens are promised to human 
nature ; and suddenly the solitary man, translated 
by the frenzy of human grief into the frenzy of 
supernatural hopes, adopts these radiant visions for 
the darlines whom he has lost — 
ciety becomes his glittering bride, 

And airy hopes his children. 

Yet it is a misfortune in the fate of this fine tragic 
rather than its structure, that it tends 
to colla; se: the latter strains, coloured deeply by 
disappointment, do not correspond with the gran- 


movement, 


deur of the first. 
hecomes even more painfully a contrast to himself 


than the tenor of the incidents to their earlier | 
sneering and querulous comments upon | 


tenor. 
so broad a field as human folly, make poor 
compensation for the magnificence of youthful 
enthusiasm. But may not this defect be redressed 
in a future section of the poem? It is probable, 
from a hint dropped by the author, that one col- 
lateral object of the philosophical discussions is — 
the reconversion of the splenetic infidel to his 
ancient creed in some higher form, and to his 
ancient temper of benignant hope: in which case, 
what zow we feel to be a cheerless depression, will 
sweep round into a noble reascent — quite on a 
level with the aspirations of youth, and differing, 
not in degree, but only in quality of enthusiasm. 
Yet, if this is the poet’s plan, it seems to rest upon 
& misconception. for should the 

sceptic, who has ectually found solace in Voltaire’s 
“ Candide,” | | iti 


sneering 


how 


» restored to the henienities of fait] 


and hope bv argument? It w: ot in this way 
that he lost his station amongst Christian be- 
lievers, No false philesophv it had been which 
wrecked his Christian sptrit of hope: but, on the 


b | oa ” ] 
pe whlch wrec ced 


therefore, the 
poet will certainly find himself in an “ 


Gis =o? . . 14 baané . 
fix :” because any possible treatment, 


contrary, his bankruptcy in hoy 
his Christian philosophy. Here, 
almighty 
which could 
restore the solitary's former self, such as a course 
of sea-hathine, could not interest 
reversely, any successful treatment through argu- 
ment that could interest the philosophic reader, 
would not, under the seem a 
plausible re: 

What is it that has made the recluse a sceptic? 
Is it the reading of bad books? In that case he 
may be reclaimed by the arguments of those who 
have read better. But not at all. He has become 
the unbelieving cynic that he is, Ist, through his 
own domestic calamities predisposing him to 
gloomy views of human nature; and, 2dly, through 
the overclouding of his high-toned expectations 
from the French Revolution, which has disposed 
him, in « 


the reader: and 


circumstances, 


toration for the ¢a 


spirit of revenge for ris own disappoint- 
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phy will return of itself. Make him triyy 


And the hero of the record | 
his expectations ; and, of those which it had fy). 


ment, to contemptuous views of |} 
Now, surely the dejection whic! 
gloom, and the despondeney whic 


UMAR Raters 
| SUpports: hi, 


h support hi 
contempt, are not of a nature to ciye Way bef : 
* Ore 


Make him happy jy 
restoring what he has lost, and his eenia} phillos, 
by realizing what had seemed to him the 
promises of the French Revolution, and his pol. 
tical creed will moult her sickly feathers, D 
this, and he is still young enough for hope + by: 
less than this restoration of his morning Vision: 
will not call back again his morning happiness 
and breaking spears with him in logical toyp:. 
ments will mend neither his hopes nor his tem 
Indirectly, besides, it ought not to be overlooke! 
that, as respects the French Revolution, ¢, 
whole college of philosophy in “ The Execursiqy 
who are gathered together upon the ease of 4 
recluse, make the same mistake that he mak 
Why is the recluse disgusted with the French Re. 
volution? Because it had not fulfilled many ¢ 


filled, some had soon been darkened by reverses, 
But really this was childish impatience. Ifa may 
depends for the exuberance of his harvest upo 
the splendour of the coming summer, you do ne 


excuse him for taking prussic acid because | 


rains cats and dogs through the first ten days c! 
April. All in good time, we say ; take it easy; 
imake acquaintance with May and June befor 
you do any thing rash. The Irench Revolution 
has not, even yet, [1845,] come into full action. 
It was the explosion of a prodigious volean:, 
which seattered its lava over every kingdom o 
every continent, every where silently manuring 
them for social struggles; this lava is gradually 
fertilizing all; the revolutionary movement i 
moving onwards at this hour as inexorably es 
ever. Listen, if you have ears for such spiritual 
sounds, to the mighty tide even now slowly eom- 
ing up from the sea to Milan, to Rome, to Naples, 
to Vienna. Hearken to the gentle undulation: 
already breaking against the steps of that golden 
throne which stretches from St. Petersburgh | 
Astrachan ;—treinble at the hurricanes whieh ha 
long been mustering about the pavilions of the O'- 
toman Padishah. All these are long swells settin- 
in from the French Revolution. ven as regar 
France herself, that which gave the mortal offene 
to the sympathies of the solitary was the Reign 
of Terror. But how thoughtless to measure th 
cycles of vast national revolutions by metres ths! 
would not stretch round an ordinary human pe* 
sion. Even to a frail sweetheart, you would gran’ 
nore indulgence than to be off in a pet becaus 
some transitory cloud arose between you. ~~ 
reign of terror was a mere fleeting phasis. 
Napoleon dynasty was nothing more. Even thst 
scourge, which was supposed by many to mare 
mastered the Revolution, has itself passed vee 
upon the wind,—leaving no wreck, relique, e 
record behind, except precisely those change 
which it worked, not as an enemy to the B 7 
(which also it was,] but as its servant and tts to. 
. folly of that eyice! 


See, even whilst we speak, the! 
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gaptic Who would not allow time for great natural , mind as a whole, or with any effect of unity; so 


onc estes of purification to travel onwards to their | 


4b or wait for the evolution of natural results; 


_the storm that shocked him, has wheeled away; | 


_-the frost and the hail that offended him have 
dune their office ;—the rain is over and gone ; 
—bappier days have descended upon France ;— 
she voice of the turtle is heard in all her forests ;— 
gan walks with his head erect ;—bastiles are no 

;—every cottage is searched hy the golden 
light of law ; and the privileges of conscience are 
consecrated for ever. 

Here, then, the poet himself, the philosophic 
wanderer, the learned vicar, are all equally in 
fgult with the solitary sceptic ; for they all agree 
in treating his disappointment as sound and rea- 
sonable in itself; but blameable only in relation 
to those exalted hopes which he never ought to 
have encouraged. Right, (they say,) to consider 
the French Revolution, now, as a failure ; but not 
ght originally, to have expected that it should 
succeed. Whereas, in fact, it Aas succeeded ; it 


ispropagating its life ;—it is travelling on to new | 


births —conquering, and yet to conquer. 

It is not easy to see, therefore, how the Lau- 
nate can avoid making some change in the con- 
stitution of his poem, were it only to rescue his 
philosophers, and, therefore, his own philosophy, 
from the imputation of precipitancy in judgment. 
They charge the sceptic with rash judgmenta parte 
ante; and, meantime, they themselves are more 
liable to that charge a parte post. If he, at the 


| the poem sometimes assumes. 


first, hoped too much, (which is not clear, but | 
only that he hoped too impatiently,) they after- | 


wards recant too blindly. And this error they 
will not, themselves, fail to acknowledge, as soon 
asthey awaken to the truth, that the Revolution 


that, infallibly, it will be read, by future genera- 
tions, in parts and fragments; and, being thus vir- 
tually dismembered into many small poems, it will 
scarcely justify men in allowing it the rank of a 
long one. One of these defects is the undulatory 
character of the course pursued by the poem, which 
does not ascend uniformly, or even keep one steady 
level, but trespasses, as if by forgetfulness, or 
chance, into topics furnishing little inspiration, 
and not always closely connected with the presid- 
ing theme. In part this arises from the accident 
that a slight tissue of narrative connects the dif- 
ferent sections; and to this the movement of the 
narrative, —the fluctuations of the speculative 
themes, are in part obedient: the succession of the 
incidents becomes a law for the succession of the 
thoughts, as oftentimes it happens that these in- 
cidents are the proximate occasions of the 
thoughts. Yet, as the narrative is not of a nature 
to be moulded by any determinate principle of 
coercing passion, but bends easily to the caprices 
of chance and the moment, unavoidably it staiaps, 
by reaction, a desultory or even incoherent cha- 
racter upon the train of the philosophic discussions. 
You know not what is coming next ; and, when it 
does come, you do not always know why it comes. 
This has the effect of crumbling the poem into 
separate segments, and causes the whole, (when 
looked at as a whole,) to appear a rope of sand.— 
A second defect lies in the colloquial form which 
It is dangerous to 
conduct a philosophic discussion by talking. If 
the nature of the argument could be supposed to 
roll through logical quillets, or metaphysical co- 


_nundrums, so that, on putting forward a problem, 


did not close on the 18th Brumaire 1799, at which | 


time it was only arrested, or suspended, in one 
direction, by military shackles, but is still mining 


under ground, like the ghost in Hamlet, through | 


every quarter of the globe.* 

In paying so much attention to “ The Excur- 
sion,’ (of which, in a more extended notice, the 
two books entitled, “ The Churchyard amongst the 
Mountains,” would have claimed the profoundest 


titention,) we yield less to our own opinion than to | 
that of the public. Or, perhaps, it is not so much | 


the public as the vulgar opinion, governed entirely 


vy the consideration that “ The Excursion” is very | 


much the longest poem of its author; and, second- 


ly, that it bears currently the title of a philosophic | 


yem; on which account it is presumed to have | 


shigher dignity. The big name and the big size are 
lowed to settle its rank. But in this there is 
much delusion, In the very scheme and movement 
of “The Excursion” there are two defects which 
Ulerfere greatly with its power to act upon the 


Pen 


.” The reader must not understand the writer as unconditionally approving of the French Revolution. 


the interlocutor could bring matters to a crisis, by 
saying—* Do you give it up/”’—in that case there 
might be a smart reciprocation of dialogue, of 
swearing and denying, giving and taking, butting, 
rebutting, and “ surrebutting;t and this would 
confer an interlocutory or amocbacan character 
upon the process of altercation, but the topics, 
and the quality of the arguments being mora/, in 
which always the reconciliation of the feelings is 
to be secured by gradual persuasion rather than 
the understanding to be floored by a solitary blow, 
inevitably it becomes impossible that any thing of 
this brilliant conversational sword-play, cut-and- 
thrust, “carte” and “ tierce,” can make for itself 
an opening. Mere decorum requires that the 
speakers should be prosy. And you yourself, 
though sometimes disposed to say, “ Do now, 
dear old soul, cut it short,” are sensible that he 
cannot cut it short. Disquisitions, in a certain 
key, can no more turn round upon a sixpence than 
a coach-and-six. They must have sea-room to 
“wear” ship, and to tack. ‘This in itself is often 


It is his belief 


at the resistance to the Revolution was, in many high quarters, a sacred duty ; and that this resistance it was which forced 
*t, from the Revolution itself, the benefits which it has since diffused. To speak by the language of mechanics, the case was 
which illustrated the composition of forces, Neither the Revolution singly, nor the resistance to the Revolution singly, 
m¥ talculated to regenerate social man, But the two forces in union, where the one modified, mitigated, or even neutra- 

the other, at times ; and where, at times, each entered into a happy combination with the other, yielded for the world 


benefits which, by its separate tendency, either of the two was fitt 


to stifle. 


** Surrebutting :""—this is not, directly, a term from Aristotle's mint; but, indirectly, it is ; for it belongs to the old 
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which, in part, is an offset from the Aristotelian logic, 
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tedious ; but it leads to a worse tediousness: a | 
practised eye sses from afar the whole evolution of | 
the coming arzament ; and then, besides the pain | 
of hearimg the parties preach, you hear them | 
preach from a text which already in germ had | 
warned you of all the buds and blossoms which it | 
was laboriously to produce. And this second | 
blemish, unavoidable if the method of dialogue is 
adopted, becomes more painfully apparent through 
a third, almost inalienable from the natural con- 
stitution of the subjects concerned. It is that in 
cases where a large interest of human nature is 





treated, such as the position of man in this world, | 


his duties, his difficulties, many parts become 
necessary as transitional or connecting links, 
which, per se, are not attractive, nor can by any 
art be made so. Treating the whole theme én 
evtenso, the poet is driven, by natural corollary, or 
hy objection too obvious to be evaded, into discus- 
sions not chosen by his own taste, but dictated by 
the logic or the tendencies of the question, and by 
the impossibility of dismissing with partiality any 
one branch of a subject which is essential to the 
integrity of the speculation, simply because it is 
at war with the brilliancy of its development. 
Not, therefore, in “ The Excursion’’ must we 
look for that reversionary influence which awaits 
Wordsworth with posterity. It is the vulgar 
superstition in behalf of big books and sounding 
titles ; it is the weakness of supposing no book 
entitled to be considered a power in the literature 
of the land, unless physically it is weighty, that 
must have prevailed upon Coleridge and others to 
undervalue, by comparison with the direct philo- 
sophic poetry of Wordsworth, those earlier poems 
which are all short, but generally scintillating 
with gems of far profounder truth. Let the 
reader understand, however, that by “truth,” I 
understand, not merely that truth which takes 
the shape of a formal proposition, reducible to 
“mood” and “ figure;” but truth which suddenly 
strengthens into solemnity an impression very 
feebly acknowledged previously, or truth which 
suddenly unveils a connexion between objects 
always before regarded as irrelate and indepen- 
dent. In astronomy, to gain the rank of discoverer, 
it is not required that you should reveal a star 
absolutely new: find out with respect to an old 
star some new affection—as, for instance, that it 
has an ascertainable parallax—and immediately 
you bring it within the verge of a human interest ; 
or of some old familiar planet, that its satellites suf- 
fer periodical eclipses, and immediately you bring 
it within the verge of terrestrial uses. Gleams of 
steadier vision, that brighten into certainty ap- 
pearances else doubtful, or that unfold relations 
else unsuspected, are not less discoveries of truth 
than the revelations of the telescope, or the con- 
quests of the diving bell. It is astonishing how 
large a harvest of new truths would be reaped, 
simply through the accident of a man’s feeling, or 
heing made to feel, more deeply than other men. 
He sees the same objects, neither more nor fewer, 
but he sees them engraved in lines far stronger and 
more determinate; and the difference in thestrength 


and subconsciousness. And in questionso€ tie mas 
understanding, we see the same fact i} 
the author whe rivets notice the waleitylowae be 
that perplexes men by truths drawn from fou). 
tains of absolute novelty, — truths UNsanned gy 
yet, and obscure from that cause; but he 
awakens into illuminated conscionsness old lines. 
ments of trath long slumbering in the 
although too faint to have extorted attentj 
Wordsworth has brought many a truth into life 
both for the eye and for the understanding, whieh 
| previously had slumbered indistinctly for all meq 
For instance, as respects the eye, who does not 
| acknowledge instantaneously the strength of 
reality in that saying upon a cataract seen from 4 
station two miles off, that it was “frozen by dis- 
tance’/” In all nature, there is not an object %) 
essentially at war with the stiffening of frost, as 
the headlong and desperate life of a cataract : ang 
| yet notoriously the effect of distance is to lock y 
this frenzy of motion into the most petrific colum, 
of stillness. ‘This effect is perceived at once when 
pointed out ; but how few are the eyes that ever 
would have perceived it for themselves ! Twilight, 
again,—who before Wordsworth ever distinetly 
noticed its abstracting power ?—that power of re- 
moving, softening, liarmonizing, by which a mode 
of obscurity executes for the eye the same myste 
rious office which the mind so often within its own 
shadowy realms executes for itself. In the dim 
interspace between day and nighit, all disappears 
from our earthly scenery, as if touched by aa 
enchanter’s rod, which is either mean or inhar- 
monious, or unquiet, or expressive of temporary 
things. Leaning against a column of rock, look- 
ing down upon a lake or river, and at intervals 
carrying your eyes forward through a vista of 
mountains, you become aware that your sight 
rests upon the very same spectacle, unaltered ina 
single feature, which once at the same hour was 
beheld by the legionary Roman from his embattled 
camp, or by the roving Briton in his “ wolf-skin 
vest,” lying down to sleep, and looking 
through some leafy bower, 
Before his eyes were closed. 








How magnificent is the summary or abstraction 
of the elementary features in such a scene, 
executed by the poet himself, in illustration of 
this abstraction daily executed by nature, through 
her handmaid Twilight! Listen, reader, to the 
closing strain, solemn as twilight is solemn, and 
grand as the spectacle which it describes :— 

By him [i. ¢. the roving Briton} was seem, 

The self-same vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power, brought 

These mighty barriers, and the gulf between; 

The floods, the stars,—a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and earth. 

Another great field there is amongst the pomps 
of nature, which, if Wordsworth did not first 
notice, he certainly has noticed most cireumstam 
tially. I speak of cloud-scenery, or those pages™ 
of sky-built architecture, which sometumes “m 
summer, at noon-day, and in all seasons ery 
sunset, arrest or appal the meditative ; “ 





makes the whole difference between consciousness 


ing monarchs” with the spectacle of « 
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ty mimicking mock, the transitory grandeurs | his knowledge grew ; whilst most others, being 


It is singular that these gorgeous pheno- 


émsn. 


ygve been. SO little noticed by poets. The Aurora | 
qs naturally neglected by the southern poets of | 


not less than those of the Aurora Borealis, | 


| 


and Rome, as not much seen in their Jati- | 
The sublime scene indorsed upon the draperies 


#. But the cloud-architecture of the day- 
cat belongs alike to north and south. Accord- 
asly,1 remember one notice of it in Hesiod, a 
se where the clouds exhibited 


The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 


Another there is, 2 thousand years later, in 
Lean; amongst the portents which prefigured the 
ieadful convulsions destined to shake the earth 
¢ Pharsalia, is noticed by him some fiery corus- 


jgorae Up and down the next eight hundred 
years, are scattered evanescent allusions to these 
vapoury appearances ; in Hamlet and elsewhere, 


weur gleams of such allusions; but I remember 


oF “ : glories ¢ ail whi > wei i 
w distinct picture of one before that in the of those glories are frail which nature weaves in 


“Antony and Cleopatra” of Shakspere, begin- 
sing 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish. 


Subsequently to Shakspere, these notices, as of 
ill phenomena whatsoever that demanded a fami- 
lisrity with nature in the spirit of love, became 
rater and rarer. 
wry was winding up its accounts, forth stepped 
William Wordsworth, of whom, as a reader of all 
pages in nature, it may be said that, if we except 
Dampier, the admirable buccaneer, and some few 
professional naturalists, he first and he last looked 
natural objects with the eye that neither will 
dazzled from without nor cheated by precon- 
eptions from within. Most men look at nature 
a the hurry of a confusion that distinguishes 
withing: their erroris from without. Pope, again, 
udmany who live in towns,t make such blun- 
ers as that of supposing the moon to tip with 
alver the hills behind which she is rising, not by 
‘roneous use of their eyes, (for they use them not 
tall,) but by inveterate preconceptions. Scarcely 
iss there been a poet with what could be called a 
“armed eye, or an eye extensively learned, before 
Wordsworth. Much affectation there has been of 
‘tat sort since Ais rise, and at all times much coun- 
feit enthusiasm : but the sum of the matter is this, 
‘ut Wordsworth had his passion for nature fixed 
his blood ;—it was a necessity, like that of the 
wulberry-leaf to the silk-worm ; and throuzh his 





; . rrr 
Bat then, says the reader, why was 


At length, asthe eighteenth cen- | 
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yring, or deepening the solemnity of even- | commerce with nature did he live and breathe. 
towering edifices that mimic, but which | Hence it was, viz. from the trath of his love, that 


merely hypocrites in their love, have turned out 
merely charlatans in their knowledge, This chap- 
ter, therefore, of sky scenery may be said to have 
been revivitied amongst the resources of poetry by 
Wordsworth—rekindled, if not absolutely kindled. 


of the storm in “ The Excursion,”—that witnessed 
upon the passage of the Hamilton Hills in York- 
shire,—the solemn “sky prospect” from the fields 
of France, are unrivalled in that order of com- 
position ; and in one of these records Wordsworth 
has given first of all the true key-note of the sen- 
timent belonging to these grand pageants. They 
are, says the poet, speaking in a case where the 


appearance had occurred towards night, 
ation of arms in the heavens; but, so far as I | 
reollect, the appearances might have belonged | 
equally to the workmanship of the clouds or the | 





Meek nature’s evening comment on the shows 

And all the fuming vanities of earth. 
Yes, that is the secret moral whispered to the 
mind, These mimicries express the laughter 
which is in heaven at earthly pomps. Frail and 
vapoury are the glories of man, even as the parodies 


clouds. 

As another of those natural appearances which 
must have haunted men’s eyes sincé the Flood, 
but yet had never forced itself into conscious notice 
until arrested by Wordsworth, I may notice an 
effect of iteration daily exhibited in the habits of 
cattle :— 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding hke one. 
Now, merely as a fact, and if it were nothing 
more, this characteristic appearance in the habits 
of cows, when all repeat the action of each, ought 
not to have been overlooked by those who profess 
themselves engaged in holding up a mirror to 
nature. But the fact has also a profound mean- 
ing as a hieroglyphic. In all animals which live 
under the protection of man a life of peace and 


| quietness, but do not share in his labours or in his 
_ pleasures, what we regard is the species, and not 











it not proportionably the more no ; ; 
“at. And the answer, it is scarcely possible to doubt, is this:—that uatil the rise of Natural Philoso 


the individual. Nobody but a grazier ever looks 
at one cow amongst a field of cows, or at one sheep 
in a flock. But as to those animals which are 
more closely connected with man, not passively 
connected, but actively, being partners in his toils 
and perils and recreations, such as horses, dogs, 
falcons, they are regarded as individuals, and are 
allowed the benefit of an individual interest. It 
is not that cows have not a differential character, 
each for herself; and sheep, it is well known, 
have all a separate physiognomy for the shepherd 
ticed by poets of the north? Certainly, that question 
y, in Charles the 


ee reigu, there was no name for the appearance ; on which account, some writers have been absurd enough to believe 
atthe Aurora did not exist, noticeably, until about 1699, Shakspere, in his journey down to Stratford, (al ways performed on 
k,) must often have been belated : he must sometimes have seen, he could not but have admired, the fiery skirmish- 
Aurora. And yet, for waut of a word to fix and identify the object, how could he introduce it as an image or 


in his writings? 
was not, however, that all 


ts then lived in towns; neither had Pope himself generally lived in towms, But it 


st useless to be familiar with nature unless there is a public trained to love aud value nature. At is not what the 
ai sees that will fix itself as beautiful in his recollections, but what he sees under a consciousness that others will 
Ree ith his feelings, Under any other circumstances familiarity does but reslise the adage, and “ breeds contempt.” 


feat dexpisers of rural seenery are rustics, 
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who has cultivated their acquaintance. But men 
generally have no opportunity or motive for 
studying the individualities of creatures, however 
otherwise respectable, that are too much regarded 
by all of us*in the reversionary light of milk, 
and beef, and mutton. Far otherwise it is with 
horses, who share in man’s martial risks, who 
sympathise with man’s frenzy in hunting, who 
divide with man the burdens of noonday. Far 
otherwise it is with dogs, that share the hearths 
of man, and adore the footsteps of his children. 
These man loves: of these he makes dear, though 
humble friends. These often fight for him; and 
for them he will sometimes fight. Of necessity, 
therefore, every horse and every dog is an indi- 
vidual—has a sort of personality that makes him 
separately interesting—has a beauty and a charac- 
ter of his own. Go to Melton, therefore, and 
what will you see? Every man, every horse, 
every dog, glorying in the plenitude of life, is in a 
different attitude, motion, gesture, action. It is 


not there the sublime unity which you must seek, | 
from the first, they entered upon the inheritance 


like that of ocean, like that of Flora, like that of | 
nature, where no repetitions are endured, no leaf | 


where forty are like one; but the sublime infinity, 







and collapse through the unsteadiness of hums, 
energies,— = 
foundations must be laid 
In Heaven. 
How? Foundations laid in realms that a, 
above? But that is at-war with physics ellie 
dations must be laid below. Yes; and even £0 the 
poet throws the mind yet more forcibly op th! 
hyperphysical character—on the grandeur tran. 
scending all physics—of those shadowy founda. 
tions which alone are enduring, 

But the great distinction of Wordsworth, an 
the pledge of his increasing popularity, is the 
extent of his sympathy with what is seal per. 
manent in human feelings, and also the depth of 
this sympathy. Young and Cowper, the ty, 
earlier leaders in the province of meditative poetry. 





the copy of another leaf, no absolute identity, and | 


no painful tautologies, 
pursued into profounder recesses ; but in a popu- 
lar discussion it is necessary to forbear. 

A volume might be filled with such glimpses of 
novelty as Wordsworth has first laid bare, even 
to the apprehension of the senses. For the under- 
standing, when moving in the same track of 
human sensibilities, he has done only not so much. 


How often (to give an instance or two) must the | 


human heart have felt that there are sorrows 
which descend far below the region in which 


This subject might be | 


resistance in the public taste. 





tears gather ; and yet who has ever given utter- | 


ance to this feeling until Wordsworth came with 
his immortal line— 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ? 


This sentiment, and others that might be ad- 


are too circumscribed in the range of their sym. 
pathies, too exclusive, and oftentimes pot sym. 
ciently profound. Both these poets manifestes 
the quality of their strength by the quality of 
their public reception. Popular in some d 


of their fame almost at once. Far different was 
the fate of Wordsworth ; for, in poetry of this 
class, which appeals to what lies deepest in man, 
in proportion to the native power of the poet, and 
his fitness for permanent life, is the strength of 
W hatever is too 
original will be hated at the first. 1t must slowly 
mould a public for itself; and the resistance of 
the early thoughtless judgments must be overcome 
by acounter resistance to itself, in a better audience 
slowly mustering against the first. Forty and 
seven years it is since William Wordsworth firs 
appeared as an author. Twenty of those years he 
was the scoff of the world, and his poetry a bye- 
word of scorn. Since then, and more than once, 
senates have rung with acclamations to the echo of 


hisname. Now at this moment, whilst we are talk- 
_ing about him, he has entered upon his seventy- 


sixth year. For himself, according to the course 


_of nature, he cannot be far from his setting ; but 


duced, (such as ** The child is father of the man,”) | 


have even passed into the popular mind, and are 
often quoted by those who know not whom they 
are quoting. 
wnd yet an echo to one which lurks amongst all 
hearts, in relation to the frailty of merely human 
schemes for working good, which so often droop 


| gathered about its rising. 


Magnificent, again, is the sentiment, | 


his poetry is but now clearing the clouds that 
Meditative poetry i 
perhaps that which will finally maintain mes 
power upon generations more thoughtful ; and iil 
this department, at least, there is little competition 
to be apprehended by Wordsworth from any thing 
that has appeared since the death of Shakspere. 


PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF KNOCKAROW, AND SOME 
OF THE KNOCKAROWIANS. 


bY THE LATE GEORGE BANIM WHANNEL, 


“The land where Nature loves to trace, 
As if for gods, a dwelling-place ; 

But Faction, preying on distress, 

Doth mar it into wilderness.” 


(Concluded from page 509 of our August Number.) 


CHAPTER VIII, 


We must pass hastily over the scene that | down the thin wasted cheeks of the cripp 


| description to be dwelt upon. The tears of indig 


othe 


Je ; whe, 


nation, though not of revenge, coursed 


followed the disclosure of Shark’s infamy, at | possessed of much acuteness, readily saw 


, y 
Molloy’s cottage. It was of too melancholy a | frustration of his designs would be followed by 
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severe course of persecution on the part of the 


| 
' 


; and then it was that he wished for strength | 
he might assist his father through the | 
jes which were to come. By word or deed he | 


no symptom of vain or impious repin- 

ings, but sought to solace the anguished feelings of 
his poor father and sister, by directing their hopes 
to be fixed upon Him who never forsakes those who 
in His mercy. 


It is needless to state, that | 
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remembrances of a happy lifetime crowded on his 
memory ; and nature could resist no longer ;—the 
gray-haired man sobbed aloud! After some time 
he asked for a drink of water, and it was given to 
him, and then he turned his face from the de- 
struction, and was silent. During the time he 
was permitted to remain in the village he only 


spoke once, and that was to beg a blessing on the 


sfter this sad affair Barney Dunn was looked up to | 


with the warmest affection by the family; and 


Ellen began to regard him with a tenderer interest | 


than formerly ; which, in his opinion, sufficiently 
repaid him for any risk he might have subjected 
himself to, in the infliction of such severe, yet 
merited chastisement, upon her insulter. 

For days, and weeks, and months, Mr. Shark 
lay upon a bed of pain; but few pitied him. The 
eause of his illness was known to but very few 
persons, and generally attributed to accident : nor 
did he appear to have any wish that they should 
be undeceived in their supposition; the reason for 
which must be obvious. During his confinement, 
anumber of persons, in whose baseness he could 
confide, were appointed “ local inspectors” over 
the estate, whose business was to inform him of 
every particular that was passing amongst the 
tenantry ; and so true were they to their engage- 
ment that not a circumstance, of the slightest 
moment, took place without his being, almost 
immediately, made aware of it. 

The period when Jemmy Dunn had received 
notice to quit his holding had long passed over, 
and still Jemmy held on, nor were any means 
taken to effect a forcible ejectment. The people 
began to hope that perhaps the agent had relented 
in his determination ; but they who thought so 
knew little of Mr. Shark. Secarcely was he up, 
and able to sit on horseback, with any ease to 
himself, before their hopes received a sudden and 
violent disappointment ; for, one morning before 
the dew was off the grass, a large body of military 
and police, who had been marching on Knockarow, 
from their different stations, during the night, had 
possession of the house and the farm, turning the 
large and helpless family of Dunn ruthlessly 
adrift upon the world. 


the picture been overdrawn?” 


Jemmy, however, did not give up easily ; for | 


me time he made a fierce and desperate resis- 
lance; and it was not until he was brought to 
the ground, blood gushing from several severe 
wounds, that possession could be obtained. 

There was dismay upon every face of the old 


inhabitants as they saw his little stock of house- 


hold utensils and farming implements piled up 
in the street ;—his cottage, where so many plea- 
‘ant and happy hours had been spent, fast beecom- 
ing a heap of smoking ruins, beneath the united 
*xertions of a hody of bailiffs, some of whom were 
palling down the walls, and others setting fire to 
the broken rafters, and stripping off thatch ; 
whilst poor Jemmy himself was a prisoner, maim- 
ed and disfigured, in the hands of a strong body 
tf police. He stood for a few minutes calmly 
hoking on at the work of destruction ; but his 

M filled as, one by one, all the old treasured 


i 





head of Molloy, who had taken an opportunity to 
tell him that his wife and children should be 
cared for during his absence. 

The police got the order to march; and, with 
fixed bayonets, they escorted their prisoner to 
Aughrim Hill, where the Reverend Mr. Fire- 
brand, (who held the commission of the peace 
along with his other dignities,) and George 
Horsey, Esq., took the sworn informations of ha!f- 
a-dozen bailiffs, and as many policemen, against 
Dunn, on which he was committed to the nearest 
bridewell, to abide his trial at the next quarter- 
sessions, to be holden before the assistant barrister 
of the county. Bail was offered for his appear- 
ance, by some of his friends; but, as a bailiff had 
received a split lip in the encounter, his life was, 
of course, considered “in danger;” and, besides 
that, Mr. Shark and the magistrate had held a 
short private interview upon the subject, so that 
they thought proper to refuse it. 

The intelligent reader might pause here, and 
indignantly demand “ if such things be? Has not 
Alas! alas! the 
sketch is but the outline of the original. The 
detail should be laid in with colours of blood and 
flame! Blood is in the fore-ground! Blood is in 
the back-ground! Blood is overall! It should 
be smeared in blood,—clotted with gouts of gore! 
Mangled fathers, — murdered sons, — violated 
daughters,—mothers writhing in the death throes 
of premature labour, with burning homesteads, 
and the wasted corpses of famished infants, shoul 
he grouped in terrible array, in every possible 
form of misery and wretchedness that the most 
powerful imagination of the most powerful painter 
that earth ever produced could invent, before the 
picture would be drawn as it might be; and even 
then,—sad, most sad, is the truth,—it would still 
fall far short of the reality. 

It was well for Barney that he had been, 
whilst these scenes were passing, at a relation’s 
who resided in another part of the country, a few 
score of miles from Knockarow, or there is much 
reason to fear he would have been in the same 
predicament, and have had to stand his trial for a 
much graver offence than that with which his aged 
parent was charged. As it was, the sight that 
presented itself on his arrival at where he expected 
to find the home of his youth, nearly unmanned 
him. There were levelled and scattered walls, a 
desolate hearth, and a scorched and blackened 
roof-tree. He turned from the sight, and his 
heart sank within him. It was not long until 
he judged rightly who was the prime mover of 
the misery and destruction that had fallen upon 
him and his; and, for the first time in his life, a 
greed for blood entered his heart. At that mo- 
ment, so bitter and intense were his feelings that 
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were changed: he thought not of love, nor of | 
Ellen, nor the kind and gentle urgings of the mild 
and meek-spirited Willie, which at other moments 
he had so often listened to with delight. All, all! 
lad passed away from his memory, and he saw 
but one ghastly and gory spectre, that seemed 





beckoning him along a path where 
Shadowy visions of the dead were grimly trooping by, 


and over which hung a gloom of murky darkness, | 
thick with horrors, whose end could no man see, | 
whilst a terrible voice, like the wail of a maniac, 
kept screaming in his ear, ever and eternally, | 
revenge! revenge! revenge! He burned for it— 
he thirsted for it: his throat was dry like that of 
the lone wayfarer in the parching heats of the | 
desert. Under the impulse of some feeling, for | 
which he could never clearly account afterwards, | 
he turned from the wreck of his home, and ran | 
wildly along the road: on, on, he went like | 
the frightened steed, until fatigue sobered his pace | 
into a steady, yet swift, walk: night closed around | 
him, but he still pursued his way,and the morning’s | 
light found him toiling up the face of a rugged 
mountain, in one of those wild and savage districts | 
of the country, where the barren peaks of the dark 
and frowning basalt rise up in gloomy and sterile 
magnificence, usurping the place of all vegetation. , 
Through deep defiles, and up rough and rugged | 
ascents, he continued his course for some time 
longer, until the sheer force of exhaustion obliged 
him to stop at the low door of a small sheiling, 
which appeared to be temporarily erected in a 
cleft of the rock, and was situated miles from any 
other human habitation. 
Barney was obliged to rap several times before | 
he could get admission ; and it was only when | 
about to force the miserable planking that served | 
as a door, that it was opened to him by an old ! 
withered crone, with scarcely a rag upon her | 
| 
| 


shrivelled, decrepit person. On his entrance, he 
merely glanced his eyes hastily through the smoke | 
which filled the apartment; and, without taking 
any notice of its occupants, or soliciting any re- 
freshment, flung himself down, in a state of utter | 
helplessness, upon a little straw, which had already | 
served the purposes of a bed. | 
The old woman carefully closed the door and | 
resumed her seat upon a couple of Jarge “ scraws,” | 
which occupied the place of any other furniture. | 
Opposite to her, stooping over the scanty fire of | 
half dried peat, which smouldered on the hearth, | 
sat two men of large and powerful frames, and | 
ferocious appearance. ‘Their faces were bloated, 
and their eyes red and inflamed-looking. Their | 
dress, which was of the common corduroy and 
freize of the country, was disordered and dirty ; 
their faces unwashed, and their beards unshaven 
and long. They appeared haggard, and as if only 
recovered froin the effectsof arecent debauch, orlong 
travel. Between the legs of the taller of the two 
rested a large brass blunderbuss ; and his com- 
panion had a handsome double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, mounted in silver, evidently such an article 








he could have felt a satisfaction in wallowing in a|as one would not suppose a character Fike hi 
sea of it. All the softer emotions of his nature | = 


could have honestly become possessed of, 4 bottle 
of whisky and an egg-shell stood between th 

from which they had been recently helping them 
selves. y : 

For some time the parity remained jn Silence 
smoking their short black pipes, and rubbing thei, 
eyes, from the effect of the thick sharp smoke of 
the peat, which filled the cabin. The old woman 
sat, bending over the fire, endeavouring to infuse 
heat into her thin shrivelled arms, that had acquired 
the hue of the ashes, which were strewed over the 
unswept hearth, from exposure to the weather and 
the smoke. 

Harassed in mind, and exhausted in body 
Barney had scarcely thrown himself upon the 
straw before he fell intoasound sleep, ashis deep and 
heavy breathing showed ; on hearing which, one 
of the men rose quietly from his seat and approach. 
ed him. After attentively scrutinizing his features 
for a minute or so, he returned to his place. 

His examination seemed to have given him 
little satisfaction, for, in answer to a question 
from his companion if he knew him, his reply was 
in the negative. 

* He’s a likely chap enough; but d—n the 
know, I know him, Watty. Thry ov you think 
you do.” 

The man addressed as * Watty,” took a similar 
scrutiny, but appeared equally unsuccessful, “] 
wonthur what dhruv him here,” said he. 

“* Maybe he’s been owt, an’ somebody’s stagged 
on him,” replied the taller of the two. 

“ How d@ ye know bud it’s a spy he is, Paddy 
Farrelly?” inquired the hag. 

** Heil to the tongue he’ll have to tell what he 
seen, whin he goes back, ov he is,” swore the 
rufhan, with deep emphasis. 

“We'll sarch him any way,” said Watty, 
rising from his seat, and approaching stealthily 
and quietly to the sleeping form of Barney Dunn. 
Farrelly approached at the other side with a large 


_spring-bladed knife in his hand, partly concealed 


under the cuff of his coata-more. 

With much caution and dexterity they searched 
his pockets; but finding nothing there but a few 
lalfpence and a pipe, they desisted and returned 
to their places. 

“ What did you dhraw the knife for, Paddy, 
avic ¢”’ sneered the hag. 

“Mind yir own bisniss, an’ give no prate, o 


| ye ‘ll know to yir cost,” was the savage reply. 


“ The divil a bit 1’m afeerd ov you, wid all yir 
braggin’,” returned the crone. “ The white 
liver’s in you; arra, how bould you wor goin 
stob the poor boy, an’ he sleepin’, Give ie the 
money ye tuk’ off him.” 

“Sink yir sowl to pardition, you blazin’ ould 
faggit, nothin’ can escape ye ; here, go and fill the 
bottle and shut your mouth.” 

The old woman rose, took the money, and did 
as she was desired. : 

“ T wonthur where he’s fram at all,” inqaired 
Watty. “ Did you obsarve how he stagge 
whin he came in?” 

“ He’s been ovf as sure as vir there,” replied 
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his companion ; “an’ he’s been hunted too, I can 
” 
ge that. b - 9? 
«The craythur’s thravelled far, any way, 
the woman. “ The feet ov him’s cut 
ag bleedin’, an’ see how heavy he sleeps.” 

« There’s somethin’ asthray wid him, dipind 

id, or he’d never face up here. Ids on his 
‘;’ he is,” said Farrelly. 

«He's a clane, able lookin’ chap, any how ; an’ 
or he’s the stuff, we'll make him one of huz,” 
returned Watty. 

«The divil an objection,” replied the other. 
«Here, Nancy, agra, put these tools out ov this,” 
continued he, giving her the fire-arms, which she 
conveyed from the house, and hid in a cleft of the 
rocks some little distance off. 

Towards noon, Barney awoke, his mind much 
asier, but his body racked with the effects of the 
vrevious night's exercise. The first scrutiny he 
‘ok of the inhabitants of the hut did not prepos- 
ess him much in their favour; but immediately 
that they perceived he was stirring, they invited 
him to take a place near the fire, and offered him 
an egg shell of the potheen whisky, which they 
sill continued to drink at intervals. 

He thanked them for their civility, but refused 
the proferred beverage, and eat a few potatoes 
which the old woman had served up upon a 
basket. When he had concluded his frugal meal, 
he thanked his hostess, and expressed his intention 
of proceeding onwards. 

“ Arra, where would you be goin’?” inquired 
Watty. “ There’s not a town ’idin tin miles ov 
vou.” 

To this Barney replied, that it was quite imma- 
terial whither he went, as all places were alike to 
him at that moment. 

“Well, that’s a quare way to be sthrayin’ 
about the counthry,”’ remarked Farrelly. “ I’m 
guessin that all’s not right wid you, young 
man ?”” 

Barney acknowledged that he was “in throuble,” 
and shortly recounted the misfortune which had 
befallen his family ; he concluded by stating that 
he would go on, and try to get work somewhere, 


AND SOME OF THE 





that he might earn a few shillings to assist his | 
injury, until he had got one of the party hors de 


mother and the children. 

“Good look to you, dacint boy, for that 
thought,” said the hag; “ but it’s little’s to be 
aimed in an honest way these times.” 

“Well, I’ll thry an’ do my best,” replied 
Barney. “ God will be with the industhrious.” 

“But not wid mane-spereted, cowardly whelps, 
that may he but bloody spies and informers afther 
all, for what we know,” said Farrelly, directing a 
érocious look towards his companion. 

: What d’ ye mane 2” inquired Dunn, boldly. 

: Why, what I mane is this,” replied the other, 
that I don’t believe a word ov that long cock an’ 
‘bull story yir afther tillin’ uz about yir father. 
Sure ov sich a thing happened, an’ there was a 
ov the man in you at all, at all, ids the never 
“eye you'd close until you had your rivinge.” 
Whether you believe what I’ve told you or 
nt, I don’t care a sthraw,” answered Barney, as 
“out as the other was bullying; “an’ as for 
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rivinge, I was full enough of it when I came in 
here this morning; but since I slept, I’ve made up 
my mind to lave it all to God and the blessed 
Vargin.” 

“Oh thin, is that the way ov id?” exclaimed 
Watty, with a ruffianly sneer. “ The sarra 
haporth aither ov thim’s got to say to you 
or id.” 

“‘'That’s none o’ your bisness,” replied Dunn. 
“Lave the way, and let me out,” continuéd he, 


turning to Farrelly, who stood between him and 
| the door. 


“ To be sure! to go an’ tell the vagabones that 
sint you on us, where Paddy Farrelly an’ Watty 
Reilly’s on their keepin’! Oh thin, the divil a 
toe, my joker !”’ 

“Stand clear,” again cried Barney, as seizing 
Farrelly by the breast, he gave him a swing that, 
strong and powerful as it was, only succeeded in 
moving him a little on one side. 

* Down wid him!” shouted Reilly, who sprang 
like a tiger upon Barney ; and in a moment the 
three powerful men were grappling together, and 
dragging each other through the hut; but so 
quick and active were the motions of Dunn, that 
neither of his antagonists could get a right effec- 
tive downright stroke at him, or the conflict 
would have been soon ended. After wrestling 
together for a few moments, by a most tremen- 
dous effort he succeeded in casting Reilly to the 
ground, but was dragged down along with him, 
when all three were struggling. It was a life and 
death affair, and Barney knew it. He could ex- 
pect no mercy from the rufiians with whom he 
had now to deal. They had acknowledged them- 
selves out of the pale of society, and “ on their 
keeping, as hiding from the consequence of crime 
is significantly termed in Ireland; and he could 
easily believe that they would not scruple to 
murder him, if they thought his death necessary 
to their concealment. With this knowledge of 
the characters he had to contend with, he exerted 
himself to the uttermost, and fixed his left hand 
firmly in the throat of the man beneath him, 
whilst with the right he endeavoured to entangle 
the other, so as to prevent him doing any serious 


combat. But his body was weaker than usual, 
and unfortunately his strength was now taxed 
most fearfully. He felt himself yielding, and he 
could just discern Farrelly opening the blade of a 
large knife between his teeth, whilst he felt his 
head drawn forcibly backwards, when the door 
was suddenly burst open, and the hand that was 
prepared to sever the extended blood-vessels of 
his throat, was struck powerless by the weighty 
blow of a carabine: in an instant the hut was 
filled with policemen, and all three taken pri- 
soners. 

As soon as Barney had recovered himself, he 
endeavoured to assure the officer in command of 
the party by whom he was arrested, that he was 
a perfect stranger in that part of the country, and 
had arrived at the hut only that morning, when, 
after taking some rest and refreshment, he pur- 
posed proceeding on his journey, the endeavouring 
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to prevent which had given rise to the struggle in 
which they had been found engaged. 

The person addressed, who had the reputation 
of being a very active and efficient public officer, 
only shook his head, and said he hoped he would 
be able to prove so to the magistrates before whom 
it was his duty to bring him. 

The two other prisoners were ruffians of the 
most notorious and daring cast, who had long 
eluded the vigilance of the authorities, and were 
now arrested, in consequence of a house-burning 
and murder, which had recently taken place under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and in which 
they were known to have been engaged. This 
party of police had been out for the last twenty- 


four hours, and were returning after an unsuc- | 


cessful search through the adjoining mountains, 
when their attention was arrested at the hut by 
the noise of the combatants within, which was the 
ineans of leading to their apprehension. 

They were duly examined before the magis- 


trates, and committed for trial; Barney sharing | 


the same fate, as circumstances appeared so much 
against him ; and the account he gave of himself, 
and of his appearance in that part of the country, 
were considered not sufficiently convincing to war- 
rant their discharging him from custody. 

The assizes at length approached ; but far from 


LORY OF KNOCKAROW, 


take its course with him. Allow me again ty & 

press my deep sense of your kindness, and j» sub, 

scribe myself, &c. &c. &c. 

P 6 Ta ac SHARK.” 
“To * fy 

Mr. Shark little thought, when he forwarded 
the high-sheriff’s note to the Earl of Eye 
that it would ever have fallen into the hands of 
the writer of these lines; if he had, he wou 
have cut off his right hand before he sealed the 
envelope that enclosed it to Richmond Terra 
To let that pass, and resume :—The receipt of the 
agent’s letter by the high-sheriff settled Barney's 
fate. 

Through the kindness of one of the turnkeys of 
the prison, he was enabled to forward a letter to 
| Father O’Donoughoo, stating his situation, ang 
| begging of him to come, and bring Molloy with 
| him, in order to try and render him some assist. 
ance, 

The distance of the town where Barney was to 
be tried, was fully sixty miles from Knockarow; 
but in a case like the present, the worthy clergy. 
man made light of it, and, informing Molloy of the 
particulars, which cast a heavy gloom over the 
spirits of Ellen and poor Willie, they both set off 
upon their journey, with small hopes of being able 
to effect any thing in his favour, but with a full 














his friends, and without money to fee counsel, or | assurance of his innocence of the crime laid to his 


procure any legal assistance, the chances seemed | 


much against him. By some means or other, the 
high-sheriff of the county had learned that Barney 
was a tenant of the Earl of Ivergreen’s; and 


wishing to ingratiate himself with that noble- | 


man, or, perhaps, only acting on a reciprocal feel- 
ing much understood some years ago, and even 
yet to some extent carried on in Ireland, he for- 
warded a note by a trusty messenger to Mr. Shark, 
of which the following is a true copy :— 
March, 183—. 

* My pear Sir, — There is a prisoner for trial 
on the calender, charged with house-burning, and 
the murder of Mr. Hdward L , of the name of 
Barney Dunn, who, I am informed, is a tenant of 
the Earl of Evergreen’s. 
strong feeling abroad upon the subject of the 
murder, and the grand jury are determined to 
make an example, still, as we have two other 
prisoners for the same affair, if you have any 
wish, or you think the Earl desires it, I would 
have much pleasure in doing my best to give him a 





jury. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 


“G D » ol i 

The reply to this delightful illustration of how 
“justice in Ireland” frequently becomes but a 
inere kitchen scullion in the service of the high- 
sheriff, was short but expressive, and ran thus :— 

“ Knockarow, March, 183—. 

* My pear Sin,—There has been no such tenant 
as Barney Dunn upon any of the Earl of Ever- 
green’s estates within my recollection. I feel 
much indebted to you for your kindness, and have | 
done myself the pleasure of forwarding your note | 
to the Earl; but, as the person on whose account | 
you have written cannot be any thing better than | 
an impostor, I think it will be well to let the law | 








Although there is a/| 


charge. 

On the day appointed for the trial, the three 
prisoners were arraigned at the bar, and ordered, 
in the usual unintelligible manner, by the clerk 
of the crown, to plead to the indictment; which, of 
course, after being told what it meant, they did. 
True bills having been found by that portion of 
ithe grand jury who weren't walking about the 
| town, or too drunk on champagne to pay atten- 
| tion to the matter, the trial immediately com- 
/menced. 
| There is no necessity to enter into the details of 

it. Like most other trials, there was a great deal 

of folly and humbug displayed by both judge and 
counsel. The younger members of the bar were 
very brisk, very bustling, and very bullying; the 
witnesses occasionally calling for the “ purtecshun 
ov the coort ;” and “the coort” bending graciously 
over the bench, and smilingly remarking, “ Really, 
Mr. Gab, I cannot see—’ Whereupon came 
forth a great many “ My Luds,’—* With great de- 
| ference, iny Lud”—“ My Lud ?”—* Yes, my Lud;” 
'and then the counsel on both sides indulged in 4 
little personal abuse, and vented their spite upon 
the next witness, “who declared to the Lord he 
never got sich a sackin’ since the Sunday Father 
Jimmy Kinshula cotch him at the dance.” 

The evidence for the crown did not go very 
hard against Dunn. There was no one swore t 
his personal identity, by other marks tham his 


size and general appearance ; but even this was 


weakened by the fact deponed to, that there were 
upwards of twenty persons engaged in the outrage, 
all of whom had their faces blackened. If he 
“Jet well enough alone,” there is a probability he 
might have got off; but conscious innocence * 
ways wishes, and is anxious to wipe awey 
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opdeserved stain which chance or malice may | And, really, if they had had a fiddle and a light, 


ugre placed upon it. 


cting on this impulse, no sooner was the de- 
fence wie , 
qho could give him nothing but a good character : 
od, on the first word of cross-examination put to 
yolloy, he was obliged to acknowledge that 
‘y had been from Knockarow for some time 

and that he had not seen him there the even- 
‘og his father’s property had been seized. By 
shis, it appeared clear that he might have been at 
ye murder ; and, what seemed to confirm the 
lief was, that on his producing the relative with 
«hom he had been residing previous to his return 
the village, that person swore that he had left 
sis honse to return, as he had stated to the wit- 
oath to Knockarow on the evening which the 
~ounsel who conducted the prosecution called the 
tention of the jury to, as being the evening of 
he very night on which the outrage had been 
committed. 


The judge, a man of powerful mind, and sup- | 


spsed to have the most capacious memory of any 
‘sher in the kingdom, commenced walking back- 
yards and forwards in the confined space behind 
che bench, with his hands in his pocket, whilst 
charging the jury ; summing up the evidence with- 
ot consulting a single note, with the greatest 
wenracy ; and commenting upon it as he went 
Jong, in a luminous and powerful manner. His 
rdship indulged in strong expletives, seldom in 
mech use upon the bench; and frequently the 


vobe of justice received a hasty and severe anathe- | 


wa, when it would catch in the back of a chair, 
«she turned and returned in his walk. He con- 
Inded his charge about two in the afternoon, 
when the jury retired to their room, not, however, 
before his lordship, in a moment of abstraction, 
was heard to *“* declare to God they must be d—d 


tupid fellows if they did not decide in a few | 


minutes,” 

There was a strong inclination amongst the 
jury to hang the prisoners. Nine of them were 
or finding all three guilty ; but the remainder 
tuck out in favour of Barney, and apparently 
there was little chance of their coming to a ver- 
lic. Indeed, they had not been five minutes 
‘loseted, until they had made up their minds to 
pend the night as comfortably as possible toge- 
ther. One of the jurors, an old stager, had come 


| 
tally prepared for such an emergency ; as he | 


‘vineed, by displaying a greazy pack of cards from 
“s pocket ; and, being joined by four others, a most 
ateresting game of “spoil five” completely en- 
“ged their attention. ‘The remainder of the party 
unused themselves by holding communication out 
ef the windows, which looked into the yardof a pub- 
‘house, with some of their friends, who speedily 
jeured several pair of game cocks; and a regular 
= was fought beneath, on which bets were 
wely laid by the jovial and spirited jury. Of the 
“hey lost and won upon this occasion, five shil- 
ass were forwarded to the public house, and in 
“ar a jar of whisky was ingeniously introduced 
~# the jury room, at the end of a string of hat- 
‘Wh, which had been hastil y knotted together. 


on, than Barney called Father O’Donoughoo, | 


there would have been nothing wanting to enable 
them to spend their hours a great deal more sociably 
and happily than a jury locked up all night are 
generally supposed to do. The want of light and 
fire was, however, a very great deprivation to 
them, as the weather was exceedingly cold, and, 
when once the darkness of night set in, their card- 
playing and cock-fighting would necessarily 
cease. They thought of this just in time ; and, 
before the daylight had entirely departed, one of 





_the party proposed as a compromise that they 


should toss up a penny-piece whether Barney was 
guilty or not, the losing party to agree with the 
previous opinion of the winner. This was rather 
too much of a good thing for the majority ; and it 


was at last agreed that the toss should be whether ° 


or not Barney should be “ recommended to mercy,” 
or brought in “ guilty,” without any reservation. 
The penny was tossed up : “Tails,” cried the mino- 
rity ; and tails it was. Barney was safe! On 
such little things hinge such great ones. 
| During all this time, the most intense interest 
_and anxiety filled the bosom of every one in court. 
, How little knew they of what a farce was enacting 
under the sacred name of justice, within a few 
yards of them, and what pains and anxieties the 
worthy men within the hallowed precinets of the 
jury room were at, to “ well and truly try, and 
true deliverance make,” &c. and “true verdicts 
give, according to the evidence,” and that, too, 
upon their oaths before God and man! 

What will the English reader, the Scottish 
reader, or any other single-minded, honest reader, 
think of this method of decision, this method of 
examination,—eh ? We should like to hear; and 
yet we promise them that we exaggerate nothing ; 
that all which has been stated here has been sworn 
to as true ; that it was reluctantly drawn, during 
a& cross examination on a registry case, in the 
county Sligo, in 1837, from a person who acted as 
foreman of the jury on which these infamous cir- 
cumstances took place, all of which were duly re- 
ported, verbatim, in The Sligo Champion, by a 
young gentleman, who seemed to take much plea- 
sure in doing so. 

The jury marched with slow and solemn steps, 
_and elongated and serious visages, into their box. 
The foreman, in answer to the usual question, 
delivered the dreadful verdict of “Guilty,” against 
all the prisoners, adding, that they respectfully 
' recommended the prisoner Dunn to the mercy of 
the court ; to which his lordship graciously replied 
that their recommendation should be duly repre- 
sented in the proper quarter. 

The awful sentence of the law was passed upon 
them; and Farrelly and Reilly expiated their 
crimes upon the scaffold. Barney's sentence was 
‘commuted to transportation for life ; and Father 
| O’Donoughoo and Molloy, having taken a sorrow- 
| ful and affectionate farewell, with a promise to see 
| him once more before he left his native count 
for ever, returned melancholy and dejected to the 

village. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


On Molloy’s arrival at home, he found a short 
note awaiting him, by which he learned that his 
services were no longer required at thecastle. In 


a few days, his place was filled up by a Scotsman ; | 


and he, therefore, had nothing now to occupy his 
attention but the cultivation of his farm. Of this 
he was not doomed to remain long in quiet posses- 
sion: he was informed that, unless he consented 
to an augmentation of the rent, he would be served 
with a gentle hint from Messrs. Quirk, Knickem, 


and Cute, of a similar character to that put in> 


force against Jemmy Dunn. 

From the moment that he had heard of the vil- 
lanous attempt of Mr. Shark upon the chastity of 
his child, he could never trust himself in the pre- 
sence of that gentleman, lest, in the impulse of 
the moment, the dictates of prudence should give 
way to the outraged feelings of the indignant 
parent, and he should be guilty of some rashness, 
which, he now felt convinced, the agent would 


‘ seize upon with the greatest avidity to wrest to 


his destruction. Had he none to care for but him- 


self, it is possible that he might not have put his | 


feelings under such severe restraint ; but the wel- 
fare of his children banished all lesser considera- 
tions, and he therefore chose the line of conduct 
described. 

In the mean time, old Jemmy Dunn had been 
tried at quarter sessions, and was considered “ for- 
tunate” in escaping with a punishment of “three 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour ;” which 
having elapsed, he returned to the village ; but 
a very different man from what he was when 
he left it. Indeed, every thing seemed changed : 
many of the old houses had been pulled down, 
and only in one or two instances new ones 
erected in their place ; but they had a cold, dirty 
appearance. ‘The new walls were there, and new 
boarding and new doors; but the walls were un- 
plastered and undashed, the doors not painted, and 
the floors seldom scoured or washed; the rooms 
too smelled closely and unhealthily, and were full 
of dirty squalid children. Some of these new 
buildings were intended to answer as shops; and 
had, consequently, a fine commanding frontage, 
still blocked with the debris of the building ma- 
terials: but the large windows were half bricked 
up, and the only symptom which would lead one 
to the supposition of their being applied as was 
originally intended was the appearance of a 
broken jug or two, a few peeled rushes, and some 
eggs in a row along the panes of dirty green glass; 
whilst at the door, or rather a little outside of it, 
stood a barrel, with a board on the top of it, 
whereon were displayed attenuated lumps of fish, 
scales, and dirty salt, which were sold at two for 
three-halfpence, under the belief that they were 
an article known in Irish traffic as “ salt herrings.” 

In other parts of the town new walls were 
standing, which had never been covered in ; and 
in several instances, were walls not advanced more 
than three feet in height, and destined to remain 
so for an unlimited period. One of the surest 
signs of the misery and vice of a people began to 


| display itself, in the increased number oF 
_ houses, and the increase of thei yell. 
| : ter trade; ike the 
deadly upas tree, they seemed to flourish iy , wik 
_derness partly of their own making. Old Jemm 
Dunn was scarcely ever out of them, anti ms 
morning he was found dead in the bed of the 
_river, supposed to have fallen in during the 
whilst returning in a state of habitual intoxication 
to a little mud hut that the neighbours had 
erected for him on the borders of a noble Piece of 
land, that, from having fallen into “ Chancery”, 
few months previously, was lying waste. ~ 
Of course, a coroner’s inquest was called on 
which a medical man gave evidence, that us 
having examined the body, it was his Opinion the 
deceased must have been dead before he fell off the 
bank of the river; and another witness havine 
sworn that Jemmy had drank nineteen glasses of 
raw whisky during the day, the jury, on whieh 
were three publicans, returned a verdict of, * Died 
by the visitation of God!” whereupon the coroner 
marked down two guineas against the county for 
himself, one guinea for the doctor, with whom he 
| went home to dine, and generously bestowed two. 
and-sixpence upon the jury, who tossed up to see 
at whose house of the three publicans the half. 
crown was to be, as it is technically termed, 
“ melted ;” a matter, it is to be supposed, they 
were not long in determining, as some of them 
were observed with very curious rings of purple 
underneath their eyes, and rather large develop- 
ments of the extremity of the nasal organ, about 
two o’clock the following morning, in the handsof 
the “officers of the peace.” 

A small subscription was set on foot, and the 
remains of poor Dunn were conveyed to the tomb 
by a broken-spirited, down-hearted set of people, 
who said, as they closed the grave over him, that 
“it was the grief made him take to the licker.” 

Then a bad fever visited the place, and numbers 
of people were carried off, amongst whom were 
the remains of the ill-fated family of the Dunns— 
the mother and four small children. At lengtha 
society—a miniature “ board of health”—was got 
up, to provide blankets, firing, nourishment, and 
medicine for the sufferers: and Isaac Shark, 
Esq., the Rev. A. B. Firebrand, Mrs. Firebrand, 
and the pock-marked young lady, were appointed 
“an executive committee, with leave to add to 
their numbers ;” and they succeeded in raising 
eleven pounds, besides some few shillings odd 
pence and a halfpenny, by the time that the disease 
had exhausted itself, and health was revisiting the 
community ; so that the funds were of great serviee, 


/and found just sufficient to pay the expense of 


sundry morocco - covered  steel-clasped pocket- 
books, nicely ruled in red and blue, whieh the 
committee had considered essentially necessary 
each member of it should be furnished with, whem 
the scheme was set on foot. These came 

the head of “stationery ;” and then there were 
| under “incidental expenses, postage, &e.” 
hundred-weight of sea-coal, to air the room 
which the committee met once or twice, and 
number of little bits of camphor the . 
' carried on their persons, in neat bags, 
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infection ;”’ the little bags being a gratui- 


° : 
reas gi forwarded to the society, accompanied by | 
“ s letter, of four closely written pages, | 


dot which the donor described himself or | 
iemeliy as “A meek disciple of the immortal Dor- | 
a Besides this, the postmaster, who was “acting | 
erttaty,” “clerk,” and “ collector,” had to re- | 
ig‘ per-centage.” So that, when the auditors | 
to perform their duty, they had the satisfac- | 
ion of declaring a balance of fivepence-halfpenny 
iyif-farthing in favour of the society ; which five- 
ynce-halfpenny half-farthing was, without one | 
-entient voice, voted to the poor-box of the | 
‘sh church, and the society stood dissolved ; the 
‘eas well as the writer being indebted for a | 
igowledge of these facts to a lengthy and striking 
sivertisement, inserted in Te Evening Packet and | 
Feening Mail newspapers, attention to which was | 
inwn in an editorial article of only half a column 
alength, full of the noblest sentiments, and ex- 
oressive of the highest admiration of the talents, 
virtues, patriotism, &c. of the committee, which | 
¢ course the whole world would have read had | 
they been aware that Mr. Firebrand was the | 
author. | 
To help the happy prospects and prosperity of | 
the people, the acerbity of party spirit began to | 
dow itself, and a good deal of exclusive dealing | 
wamenced. An Orange Lodge held its meetings | 
igone end of the village, and of course a Ribbon | 
lodge was established at the other. The parties | 
frequently met in the streets at night, inflamed | 
vithliquor, and serious rows were the consequence. | 
Reports of petty outrages, magnified a million 
times over, found their way into the newspapers, | 
ud the newspapers found an increased circulation 
inKnockarow. ‘The more spicy and virulent the 
pints, the better were they liked. Zhe Mail. 
and Packet were gloated over at the sign of “ The | 
Eoniskillen Dragoon ;” and The Post and Free- | 
wie were read with equal avidity at “ The 
Harp and Shamrock.” ‘To crown all, Father 
('Donoughoo’s best horse was houghed on the 
lithof July, and the Rev. Mr. Firebrand lost a 
aige quantity of the leaf of his hat, by a musket 
all, one bonfire night, whilst returning from a | 
‘avivial party in a doubtful condition. The con- | 
quence of this latter outrage was, that letters of | 
mdolence poured in on him by dozens. A report | 
"sindustriously circulated, that several insurance 
wmpanies were on the eve of making fools of 
“euselves, by refusing to grant policies on the 
“@s of Church of England clergymen. ‘The 
“Nothing-will-save-the-country-from-the-horrors- 
he-inquisition-but-an-increase-in-the-number- 
w-salaries-of-Protestant-clergymen Society” re- 
“eed in their hearts and souls when the news | 
“ched them ; and, calculating on an increase of | 
‘hast four or five thousand pounds to their. 
Mids, by properly working the subject, the four | 
§ men of it employed their four nephews, 
%bo had been idle blackguards all their lives pre- 
‘wesly, at salaries of £200 per annum, and all 
Welling expenses paid, to go into England, and | 
Py the raw-head-and-bloody-bones war-whoop | 
ie church in danger ;” which they did inost 
XIL—NO. CXLI, 
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effectually, by spouting all day, and walking 
about the streets in disguise at night, hanging 
about milliners’ shops and the back entrances to 
disreputable taverns, 

It was the best job that ever happened Mr. 
Firebrand. He was now a martyr, and on the 
high road to fame. He was determined to get his 
name before the House of Lords, and possibly the 
back seams of his stockings within the threshold 
of their drawing-rooms ; a location where somehow 
or other one is almost certain to find “a martyr,” 
in these our degenerate days. 

Having got a hasty sketch of himself taken on 


_ box-wood, as well as a ground-plan of the place 


where the circumstance occurred, which was 
duly forwarded to an engraver for publication in 
the newspaper, he humbugged the Lieutenant of 
the county into calling a meeting of the magis- 
trates, to attend in the grand jury room, at a cer- 
tain hour on a particular day, to consider whether 
or not it would be advisable to “ petition the Go- 
vernment to put the district under martial law” 
for the present. Mr. Firebrand made a long, 
most modest, and angelically devout speech, in 
which he begged of them to do nothing on his ac- 
count, (after the style of “ Don’t nail his ear to 
the pump ;’’) and concluded by condescending to 
exhibit the identical hat, with the dilapidated 
brim, which excited extraordinary emotion, and 


gave rise to several other very long and very 


flowery speeches, which tired no one but those 
who had to listen to them and report them. The 
destruction of a large quantity of champagne and 
Naples biscuit followed, which was despatched 
with the more gusto as it was supplied at the ex- 
pense of no one in particular, but understood to 
‘come off the county.” 

A special commission was talked of, and a de- 
putation from the “ Devonshire Hall Society” 
waited on the “inartyr,”’ soliciting the honour of 
his attendance at their annual performance, when 
a speech would be expected from him ; in return 
for which a cool hundred or two, and free apart- 
ments, awaited his acceptance : an offer which was 
received with much delight by the reverend gen- 
tleman, who took good care to make the “ outrage,” 
ring from one end of the empire to the other; and, 
amongst others, so thoroughly frightened and dis- 
gusted the Earl of Evergreen, that he entirely 
gave up his original intention of residing upon his 
estate, and was content in future to receive his 
rents through Mr. Shark, and his knowledge of 
what was going on through the Irish correspondent 
of The Thunderer, who occasionally dished up 
a dose of Knockarow horrors that completely con- 


firmed his Lordship in the resolution he had 


come to, 

“‘ Where there is a will there is a way,” says 
the old proverb, and never was any thing more 
true. Mr. Shark wished to banish Molloy from 
Knockarow for ever, The memory of Ellen, and 
every thing connected with her, had now beeome 
entirely hateful to him, and he was determined to 
be rid of the family at all hazards. Every petty 
effort of persecution was set at work to effect this 
object; and, harassed in a thousand ager 
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ways, Molloy reluctantly came to the determina- 
tion of moving from the home of his fathers, and 
seek in some other land the tranquillity and com- 
fort he was denied in his own. 

The building, which during the previous year 
he had commenced, had latterly been entirely ne- 
glected, ‘and only the first story of it appeared 
above the ground. To sell his interest in the 
lease was the object he now most wished to effect, 
and he did not long remain without being able to 
do so; for as soon as his intention was publicly 
known, the Scottish gardener, who had been a 
thrifty man, and, like all his countrymen, “ wide 
awake,” became a bidder; and a bargain was 
soon struck between them, the proceeds of which, 
together with what he had still remaining in the 
hands of the banker, would, where land was cheap, 
and there were no scoundrels to frustrate the ex- 
ertions of the honest and the industrious, still be 
sufficient to secure his children and himself against 
absolute poverty in his old age. 

The necessary arrangements having been com- 
pleted, early on a spring morning, when the first 
beams of the sun fell slanting upon the windows 
of the cottage where he had first drawn breath, 
“Steddy Neddy” and his little family, with 
heavy hearts and tearful eyes, left the village of 
Knockarow and all its dear associations and recol- 
lections for ever ! 


CHAPTER X. 


The party directed their course to Dublin; and 
they never felt more helpless, or lonely, or desolate, 
as when, late in the evening of the second day’s 
journeying, they entered its streets. Far as the 
eye could reach, were the bright lights of the gas 
struggling through the heavy gloom which hung 
like a pall over the city. Building was piled upon 
building, and an eternal crowd of human beings 
poured along the pathways with noisy and cease- 
less hum; all seemed eagerly bent upon some 
object, and each pushed on regardless of his fel- 
lows. 
selfishness seemed stamped upon all, as no answer- 
ing or pitying face met theirs amidst the vast 
multitude of human beings that passed them in 
every direction. It is ever thus with the desolate 
whom chance or misfortune has driven into the 
heart of a mighty city. Around him is wealth, 
gorgeousness, magnificence. ‘* Sin in state majes- 
tically drunk,” stalking abroad, and revelling 
in wantonness and riotous living. 
crouching wretches, sheltered behind a pillar, and 
wrapped in rags, he recognises virtue and truth, 
shunned, despised, yea, spit upon. 
of a festering and grief-worn heart, he wonders 
how such things can be; and with a broken spirit 
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saw them settled in lodgings in the 


suburb of Kingstown, where Molloy thoy ~ 


best to remain until he could settle wien 
agent about their passageto America, “ 

There was another reason why Kingstown a 
settled upon as their residence for the present, and 
that was because Barney Dunn was at that time 
on board the hulk which lay in the noble harhoyp 
waiting with a number of others for the arrival of 
the convict ship from Plymouth, which was 4, 
convey them to the penal settlements, and My 
had faithfully promised that he would see him 
once again before he sailed: the same promise 
had been entered into by Father O’Donoughgg. 
and a few days after the family had been settled 
in their new quarters, that gentleman arrived to 
fulfil it. 

Their interview with Barney was a short one- 
his mind seemed made up upon every subject of 
his future expectations, and he was calm and eg). 
lected. He heard of his father’s death, and the 
melancholy details of the destruction of the rest 
of his family by the fell disease which had visited 
them, with more coolness and resignation than 
could have been expected from one of his sanguine 
temperament ; and even seemed to feel a species of 
happiness in the thought, that now there was no 
one to feel disgraced by the unhappy fate which 
had attended him. He spoke of William with 
much affection, but seemed to shun mentioning the 
name of Ellen; and once, when it was introduced 
by Molloy, a pang of such evident misery and 
broken-heartedness shot over his countenance as 
could not escape the observation of his visiters. 

The transition of Molloy and the priest, from 
one scene of misery to another, was short,—shorter 
than either of them had expected. The hand of 
Heaven seemed to be heavy upon that family, and 
the smile of mercy overcast for a time. 

As they entered the house, they were distarbed 
by the wild and excited appearance of Ellen, who 
ran to meet them, and begged them to hasten on, 


for she feared William was dying! When they 


To the eyes of the wanderers the curse of | 


reached him, they found him reclining on a bed, 
the clothes of which, and a small basin that lay 
beside, were stained with blood. There was a red 
streak upon his lip, and his fingers were dabbled 
in the fluid : it was evident he had burst a blood- 
vessel during a severe fit of coughing. For some 
time he had been declining under the effects of 8 


chronic disease, from which the physicians never 


expected a recovery. 
In yonder | 


The conformation of his 
body favoured its progress, and his weakness, 


which prevented a sufficiency of exercise being 
‘taken, accelerated the period of dissolution ; but 


In the depth | 


and moody brow, paces, in some unfrequented | 
place, through the long vigils of the night, until, | 


with the morning’s light, hope again revisits him, 
and weary, yet sanguine, he seeks for former 


friends, perhaps to meet once more but the bitter- 


ness of disappointment. 


; 


none of his family had any idea it was so near 
hand. 

Medical assistance was instantly called in, but 
nothing could be done beyond administering 4 few 
styptics and ordering the patient to be kept pe™ 
fectly quiet. 

Sad was the evening of that day. There were 
noiseless steps passing in and out of a darkened 
room, and men and women’s voices heard 


After some trouble, the travellers procured | lowest whispers, and weeping eyes, and bedrest 
accommodation for the night; and the next day | to bursting. The aged minister of his faith 
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pende the bed, and administered the sacrament to 

ying, after the form of his church ; and rich 

eords of promise and consolation were spoken to 

ihe passing soul by the fervid lips of the gray- 
old man. 

The father was on his knees at the foot of the 
cach, but spoke not : his hands were clasped and 
his eyes fixed upon the thin, pale, and almost 

t face of his son. There was no evi- 
jence there that the spirit had not departed, but 
ihe fall brilliancy of the large dark eye, that never 
ist its wild, unhealthy radiance, except in death, 
and a breathing that would scarcely dim the sur- 
fee of the most perfectly polished mirror, so 

did it seem. ‘There was one, one very small 

of red upon the cheek of the dying ; but it 

was only.a spatter of blood which had not been 

washed off ; and it remained there to tell its fear- 
fal tale. 

So passed the night : the position of the watchers 
oly varied by the struggles of the poor cripple, 
ssagush of blood would rise up in his throat at 
intervals, and come rushing out with a suffocating 
gurgle ; after which he would thank God for the 
relief he experienced on getting it away, and say 
he felt better then, and not so sick. 

The morning came, and the spring sun, that 
tens of millions of things of earth open their 
bosoms to, receiving new life and vigour from the 
warmth of his smile, after escaping from the iron, 
ieyembrace of winter, rose in gorgeousness out of 
the sea; a long line of glory tracked his path as 
be rose higher and higher in the blue heavens ; 
end when, in the full flood of his majesty, the 
mighty lustre of his beams penetrated the gloom 
of the chamber, they fell but upon the body of the 
dead and the mourners that wept. 

Ah! wo is me, who shall tell the deep, deep, love 
ofthe father, and the burning grief of his heart, 
ashe saw his child coffined, and palled, and 
carried away by strangers, and buried in the deep 
arth, that he should never see again—where the 
worm fatteneth and the rust corrupteth? or the 
wild sorrow of the sister that felt herself desolate, 
and saw all the pride of her love brought down low, 
and broken in the dust, and nothing left her of 
her treasure, but the sad memory that it once was? 
Ah! these are things 


——which, like the avalanche, 
Shatter the heart on which they fall, 


ind leave it lone as a ruined tower, stripped of its 
ry, and standing desolate ’midst the courts of 
palaces! It is too mournful to dwell upon; and we 
tladly draw the veil over that deep sorrow of the 

which loves so well to vent itself in soli- 


CHAPTER XI, 


About a week after the occurrence of the mel- 
ly circumstances related in the last chapter, 

- Rey, Mr. O’Donoughoo was closeted with 
the Under-seeretary,” in Dublin Castle. The 
“ster on which they were conversing seemed to 
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be of much importance, as the Secretary was con- 
tinually referring to large piles of manuscript 
which covered the table before him. 

“It seems certainly as you say, sir,” replied he, 
in answer to some remark of the clergyman’s. 
“Tt certainly seems as you say. The woman's 
statement agrees completely with what he stated 
to Chief Constable Mapleton on his arrest.” 

“And you will recollect that, even on the trial, 
the identity was not at all proved.” 

“ The evidence on that point was, I acknowledge, 
very weak ; but still, you see, sir, the circum- 
stances were so much against him ; his appearance 
in the hut with such company, and all the cor- 
responding links of the chain appear so connected, 
that I really am puzzled what to think.” 

“ If a doubt can be thrown upon any one point 
in a chain of circumstantial evidence, the re- 
mainder is worth nothing. Now, this woman 
fully clears up one doubtful point, and I think the 
remainder must of consequence yield.” 

“ True. Pray, how did you receive this very 
important information ?” 

“Whilst riding through one of the suburbs of 
the city, on my journey home, I heard loud cries 
proceeding from a house, to which I was informed 
& poor woman, who had just met a sad accident, 
was conveyed. I entered it, when it was supposed 
she was at the point of death, and proceeded, as a 
clergyman of the Catholic Church, to administer 
to her the rites of her religion. Her mind seemed 
troubled, and in her hour of bodily fear, she con- 
fided to me the share she had in the transaction. 
I scarcely think she would have spoken what she 
did, but that she laboured under the belief that 
the three men were executed.” 

“‘ She was not aware, then,” said the Secretary, 
“that Dunn’s sentence had been commuted ?” 

“No. She believes that he has suffered, and 
she accuses herself of his blood, as she could have 
saved him so easily, by coming forward and stating 
the truth.” 

“ How is she now?” 

“She is better at present,” replied Mr. O’Do- 
noughoo ; “and not in such danger as was supposed 
at first.” 

“These are her depositions ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“On oath?” 

“Certainly. The moment I heard her story I 
procured a peace officer, and sent for Alderman 
: , who was kind enough to attend and take 





them.” 

The Secretary, who was a very high-minded and 
gentlemanly man, complimented Mr. O’ Donoughoo 
upon the measures he had taken ; and after some 
farther conversation, in which reference was had 
to the reports and records of the trial, he promised 
to consult the judge before whom it had taken 
place, and let him know the result as soon as 
poasible. 

With a lighter heart than he had for some time 
experienced, the worthy clergyman hastened back 
to Kingstown, to make the joyful news known to 
his friends there. 

“God be praised,” said he, as he entered the 
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house and shook Molloy and Ellen warmly by the 
hands, “ God be praised, I think we will soon 
have one that you will be glad to see back amongst 
you again.” 

“ Who do you mean, sir?” asked Molloy, whilst a 
slight tinge of colour on the cheek, and a quicker 
beating of the heart than usual, on Ellen’s part, 
betrayed the anxiety she felt for an answer to her 
father’s question. 

“Who?” replied the priest, “who but Barney 
Dunn. By a miracle almost, I found out all 
about him yesterday, from an old woman that 
was an accomplice of the robbers in whose com- 
pany he was taken.” 

“Well, well, sir,” cried Ellen, almost breath- 
lessly, “ he wasn’t——.” 

“ He wasn’t guilty, my child. 
what you wish to hear.” 

“Thank God, thank God!” gasped the agitated 
girl, sitting down in a chair and covering her eyes 
to hide the tears that burst from them. 

“ But will the woman stick to what she said to 
your reverence ?” inquired Molloy. 

“She cannot well go back of it now,” replied 
the other, with a smile. “I have it in black and 
white, ‘sealed, signed, and delivered,’ as the 
attorneys say ; and it is at present in the hands of 
the Under-secretary in Dublin Castle.” 

“That news lightens the load that is on my 


I know that’s 


heart,” said Ned: “ the Lord knows it sounds like | 


a relaise to myself, to hear of it.” 

“ Ay, poor fellow,” observed Mr. O’Donoughoo, 
“he has had his trials as well asthe best of us; 
and he bore them manfuily.” 

* T never believed him other than innocent as a 
child of the whole affair,” said Molloy. 

*“* Neither did I,” replied the other ; “and I hope 
that before forty-eight hours are over our heads he 
will be at liberty.” 

“God grant it,” responded Molloy. Ellen said 


was crowded with people ; and as the conyj4 g: 
passed it, loud, and fierce, and wild was the x ™ 
of anguish that rose from five hundred hu 
hearts that were doomed tosee all they Lead has 
cherished torn from them to avenge the outraged 
laws of their country. 
The vessel had passed the point not more than 
two hours when she was observed to heay 
as if in obedience to some signal from the telegraph: 
| and about the same time a King’s cutter was nib 
to receive a messenger and make sail for her With 
all speed. The feelings of those on board th 
larger vessel may be easily imagined when they 
perceived the cutter in chase ; but all their doubts 
and anticipations were speedily put an end to by 
the messenger, who had been despatched in jt, oy 
| his arrival on board, delivering an ordey siened ‘a 
| the secretary of state, directing Darney Dunn 4 


e to, 





| be brought on shore, and the vessel] ts proceed c 
her voyage without him. 

The irons were knocked from his feet, and once 
again Barney stood upon the shore of his country, 
“erect and free.” Father O’Donoughoo and 
Molloy received him as he landed ; and Ellen, from 


| 
} 


/one of the windows, that commanded a view of 
_the wharf, saw them advancing towards the house, 


In a flutter of spirits and state of nervous exeite- 
ment, which those who have experienced such 
| sensations at such particular moments, seldom 
take the trouble of making a private memorandum 
| of” she withdrew from the window. She heard 
their knock at the door, and she would have flown 
| to open it, but that her head displayed a strong 
inclination to become a humming top—the stairs 
| were ascended one by one, and the patter of the 
feet frightened her so completely, that, had not 

Barney caught her in his arms as he rushed in, it 
| is a hundred to one but she would have dropped 
/}upon the floor, Ilowever, he saved her, and 
‘because he did so, she showed her gratitude by 


nothing, but in her heart she breathed a most | crying out, “Oh, Barney! Barney! Barney!” 
fervent prayer of the same import, and retired to | three several times, and then burst into a flood of 
her room, where she passed a sleepless night, a | tears, which she finished off, by laughing very 
prey to anxiety and restlessness of spirit ; for ever | heartily, and observing, “ how funny he looked!” 
from the time that Barney had rescued her from! Now Barney did look funny, and a little sheepish, 
the brutality of the agent, a new feeling of love | and rather perplexed at the same moment: nor did 
and delight had grown up in her heart for him, | the fact of Father O’ Donoughoo dryly remarking 


that not all the cruel disgrace and suspicions 


which had been heaped upon his name, had been | 


able to extinguish. All along, and even when 
circumstances had pressed most against him, she 
had persisted in believing his innocence ; and the 
confirmation of all her thoughts upon the subject, 
and hopes for his delivery, now filled her with 
a delight she could scarcely control. 


A few days afterwards, a stately vessel was | 
observed getting under weigh in the harbour of 


Kingstown. 

Sheet after sheet of snow-white canvass was 
bellying from the mighty yards, as she rode by a 
single hawser, and at her mast-head the “ blue- 
peter” streamed wildly out to sea-wards. The 
hour for her departure came ; the hawser was cast 


off, and the gallant ship stood out of the harbour | 


to cross the world of waters which separate these 
countries from New Holland. The eastern pier 


} . - ’ : 
'“that he guessed how it was all along,’ serve 


| much to restore his equanimity ; time alone did 
| that, and when the party sat down to tea and 
'“hot paytee cake,” of Ellen’s making, in the 
evening, there was a good deal of quiet happiness 
| amongst them. 
_ When the meal was over, the worthy priest and 
| Molloy withdrew from the table and directed their 
_ steps to the pier, where they walked about, engaged 
in a deep conversation for upwards of an hour. 
On their return they found Ellen and Barney still 
sitting at the table, and the tea-cups still unre- 
moved: proof direct of how deeply the attention of 
the young lady must have been engaged to induce 
| her to depart so far from her usual tidiness and 
| regularity. 
i Did en I say so?” whispered Mr. O'Do- 
noughoo to his companion. 
“It's the good truth,” was the reply. 
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ip ‘Would you like to go to America, Barney?” | paragraph in a late work, entitled, “Notes of 
un shed the clergyman aloud. | Western Travel,” in which a remarkably fine 
an “Barney looked at Ellen, and Ellen looked at her | farm is described, situated far in the interior, at 
ui ither, and the latter began to smile. which the writer was hospitably entertained by a 
ed %Be Gor! your riverence, I’m puzzled to know | hale old white-headed man, who did little more 

shat you're at.” than amuse himself with a couple of rosy-cheeked 
an «Ab, you stupid villain, pay attention to me | children, whilst a stout broad-shouldered fellow 
%, jow, and answer what I say. Would you like | tended the garden and farm, and his wife, a yellow- 
af p go to America with Ned Molloy here?” ‘haired, laughing-eyed young woman, kept the 


“To the ind of the world,” shouted Barney ; | household affairs in order, and was celebrated for 
th wan back again, if Ellen’s with him.” ‘making the best butter sold in any market in the 











ue What followed, can only be surmised from a! United States of North America. 
ey 
its 
by eet = 
on, 
by THE SHIPS. 
we (FROM THE GERMAN OF FPREILIGRATH.) 
ly the spring-night, by the harbour, as to and fro I All winter through my masts 
ce stray’d, The whistling north wind blew ; 
y; pon the masts the sails a dream-like murmur made; When shall the hoary thiop 
TH While frigates and corvettes were lying in their sleep, lor me his rite renew ! 
m Bowsprit and foremast whispered together o’er the deep. BAFFIN 
of Aad in their whisperings seem’d to blend the murmurs A purple offering, too, for me, 
se, of the forms,—- In some far polar bay shall flow, 
en Thetis and the Dioscuri, accustom’d to the storms; When, ice-bound on the northern sea, 
ch And Robin Hood, and (what a pair!) next Venus smiles I lie amid perpetual snow. 
divine, , ae : 
nut The Indus with his lotus crown, with crown of reeds the A wintry — all forlorn! . 
™ Bhi Winds whistle o’er its icy rind ; 
i ine. ‘i . 
vd | rhe reindeer digs, with branched horn, 
td Gently through the twilight, while the keels were | lis pasture mid the snow to find. 
wn sleening there, eager dl 
hg The voices of the speakers were borne upon the air, Witha “hi “i aap. aay pets bs 
irs And mingled with the waves that plash’d against their | » ee SS SOW SOnRe See Rees 
; feet: | Its icy blocks he covers o’er 
1 . | r: oy ‘ af . . . 
ot As | listen’d to their stories an anchor was my seat. With thatching of the reindeer’s hides. , 
. Out from his hut he comes for me 
it INE. + @ 
ow : — Marks out a deer, and, with his knife, 
ei] see you the blood-stain, Rhine, | Upon the margin of the sea 
nd _Upon my sandals red ! | Pours out the purple stream of life. 
hy To honour me divine a 
\ The A%thiop’s victim bled.’ It gushes, hissing, on the snow, 
, . Glides on, and leaves a dull red stain : 
of li Was in Africa, The freezing winds arrest its flow, 
ry _ Before the bar we lay : And fix it on the icy plain. 
» if No northern eye had seen ioe 
: That solitary bay. : = — ab 
sh, sai ; I never sail’d from Guinea’s coast, 
did I'was at the end of night, Nor from the Pole my tale | bring ; 
ng rm Sounds rose from the xebeeque ; But of the German stream I boast 
The morning call of the watch The Rhine, hill crown’d, like any king ! 
av Was heard upon the deck. : 
lid ’T was not the season of the vine, 
nd The gay-striped zebra herd When grapes in purple clusters shine ; 
he ;, Fled lightly by the waves : But when the sappy spring-tide fills 
' The quagga in the bay The tendrils on the Rhenish hills, 
ess His painted shoulders laves. ; ; i 
; aS The spring went forth, with power divine, 
nd Down from the hill-side came Through all the gardens of the Rhine ; 
: A hoary Aithiop, bringing ‘rom old gray towers, o’er all the land 
eur My victim,—at his side [le view’d the wonders of his hand. 
ved An antelope was springing. : 
ar Th otagpafh A glorious passage down the Rhine ! 
i a pierced through with his spear, Across the waves the birds are singing, 
# The geutle creature fell : And from the hills that bear the vine 
re- a nigucapha: mighty - ! 5 Old German melodies are ringing. 
| #t my offering please thee well!” taal a oe 
of Prego ais Ae With vine-leaves crown’d, with German tales, 
sce The blood ran o’er the sand, Amid your foreign figures here, 
nd And mingled with the wave ; Borne from the Rhine by ocean gales, 
i¢@ crimson swelling billow How strange, methinks, must I appear! 
o> Arose my feet to lave. THE ARAB, 
Long since I left that shore : Come, your ancient stories tell; 
But have not wash’d away Ope your song’s melodious store : 
The Aithiop’s crimson gift, Here the jackall’s nightly yell 





1n that solitary bay. interrupts our tales no more. 
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Revolution.” 


Come, your stories please me well; 
Give the legends of your vales ; 

I have endless stores to tell— 
Scheherezadé’s thousand tales. 


Once the western warrior came, 
Laid his helm and sword around, 

By the night-fire’s waving flame, 
On the Bedouin’s sandy ground. 


The turban’d scheik and western knight, 
With iron helmet, coat of mail, 

And golden studs, with one delight, 
Were listening to a wondrous tale. 


The sultry desert breezes blew 
O’er dusky black and yellow hair; 
And Rhenish steed, and Arab, too, 
Stood quietly together there. 


And spear and Jance together lay 

That once were cross’d in eager fight, 
While German stories drove away, 

With Arab tales, the peaceful night. 
The German tale is like the light 

Of yonder moon, so cold and chaste ; 
The Arab is a vision bright, 

Deceitful, gleaming o’er the waste. 

THE GLADIATOR. 


And what is mine? a ship was lost 
In the South Seas the other year ; 
My first ship, torn and tempest-toss’d— 
A reef of coral was her bier. 


A vessel from Archangel sail’d 

Beside me then—its name, “ the Lena”— 
It left me there—my keel was nail’d 

Upon the reef of Schaumarena. 


The strong winds through my rigging yell— 

My helm was gone—my masts were bending ; 
Fhe Gladiator wrestled well— 

In vain, with planks asunder rending, 


Down went the ship; the foaming wave 
Above the topmast pennant curl’d : 

Upon the prow I ’scaped a grave, 
Along the billows leewards hurl’d. 


I battled with the billows well— 
A Gladiator bravely dies ; 

A slender arm, above the swell, 
Reach’d out, itself about me plies. 


Pale, through the dark and dripping hair, 
I saw the sailor’s daughter’s face ; 

She look’d upon me with despair— 
“ Hold fast,” said I, “ in my embrace !” 


And fast she claspéd, hand in hand; 
Three days the pallid form I bore ; 
Upon the fourth we saw the land— 
A corpse was wash’d upon the shore. 


The billows threw us on the sand; 
And, through the palm-trees, merrily 

Came down the daughters of the land 
To hail their sister from the sea. 


The turtle’s gentle cooing, there, 
Blends with the murmur of the wave; 
A bread-tree spreads its branches fair 
Above the foreign maiden’s grave. 


THE SHIPs. 


The Lena, lying on the shore, 
| Had lost the figure from her prow: 
I took its place. My tale is o’er; 


I long for new sea dangers now ! 
THE INDIAN. 


I gaze upon the water’s glassy glare, 

A mirror for my dark-brown, twisted hair, 
To see if flames have singed the feathers red 
That deck the coronet upon my head. 


THE MANDARIN, 


And on the flood, where yard-arm, sail, and mast, 
Are mirror’d well, an anxious look I cast; 

My tassel’d cap, and robe of yellow, too, 

Have ’scaped from Canton’s fire, and kept their hue. 


THE INDIAN, 


When last this vessel from the harbour came, 
New York was wrapp’d in robes of fiercest flame ; 
The sparks were flying thickly through the night, 
The vessels swimming in a sea of light. 


THE MANDARIN, 


When Canton last I left,in many a spire 

The merchants’ stores were breathing smoke and fire: 
Astonish’d at the conflagration’s roar, 

A thousand junks were pushing from the shore. 


THE INDIAN, 


The burning forest makes a dreadful scene— 
It scalps the mountain-heads of leafy green ; 

It will not stay, but, rushing o’er the streams, 
Melts rocks to glass beneath its glowing beams. 


THE MANDARIN, 


By Confutzee ! it is a splendid sight, 

Our Feast of Lanterns in the sacred night : 
The city all becomes a sea of beams, 

And every street with constellations gleams. 


THE INDIAN. 


Fiercer than forest-fire, when winds are blowing, 
O’er New York’s highest roofs the flames were growing: 
The timbers yielded, crackling all around, 

And lofty towers fel], thundering, on the ground. 


THE MANDARIN. 
No Feast of Lanterns ever shone so bright 
As Canton’s stores were fiaming all that night. 
When messengers the dismal tidings bore, 
The Emperor, at Pekin, his garments tore ! 
THE INDIAN. 


The ashes on my feather’d crown fell fast, 
From New York’s harbour as I sail’d, aghast. 


THE MANDARIN. 


The watchman on the wall, that night of dread, 
Was strewing Canton’s ashes on his head ! 


By the harbour, in the May-night, I wander’d to and fro, 
Till the chill, fresh wind of morning rose to cool my 

face’s glow. i ae 
The songs of foreign birds upon the decks were ringing; 
From the gardens o’er the water the nightingsis 





singing. 





THIERS’ HISTORY OF NAPOLEON.* 


Ix our Number for May we made some remarks 


upon the first two volumes of M. Thiers’ new 


History. The third and fourth volumes now lie 
before us. 





We dropped the thread of the narrative at the 
beginning of the year 1801, when the ars, sore 
had been set on foot which were to close in twe¥© 
months with the Treaty of Amiens. We are now 
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* History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon ; forming a Sequel to the 
By M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, &c. Translated by D, Forbes Campbell, Esq. 
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-.4 on for three years further, to the com- 
pencement of that new war which was about to be 
sgnslized by the bloody days of Austerlitz and 
Trafalgar. The events thus embraced in the third 

fourth volumes of the work present but at 
few points the picturesque aspect and warlike 
sterest of those which abounded in the earlier 
rolumes 3 and, on the other hand, this second 

‘od in the administration of the First Consul, 
comprehending the gradual results of his novel 
stem of organization, offers itself to our eye 
yith less distinctness of outline than did the facts 
of the preceding period, in which we saw the vast 
gructure of polity rising swiftly out of the chaotic 
mivs left by the democratic republic. For the 
historical student now, as for France and Europe 


st the time, the general character of this period is | 


chat of repose. Yet the quiet was broken by 
vveral mighty paroxysms, which give animation 
and variety to its history ; and instructive truths 
ss well as adventurous incidents are to be found 
st many places of our progress. To British 
readers, indeed, no point in the fierce career of 
the modern Charlemagne is either so important, 


or so interesting, as that which meets us at the close | 


of the year 1803. Some years before this, a poet of 
our nation, looking abroad with mingled hope and 


far upon the bloodshed and anarchy which dis- | 
tracted the European continent, celebrated with | 
thankful reverence that providential destiny, which | 
had placed us on our island-rock, protected by | 
our position from the worst evils suffered by our 


neighbours. 
Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
Oh, Albion! oh, my mother-isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers : 
Thy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks : 
(Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 
Proudly ramparted with rocks :) 
And ocean, ’mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his Istann-Cuip ! 
Hence, for many a fearless age, 
Has social quiet loved thy shore : 
Nor ever proud invader’s rage, 
Ur sack’d thy towers, or stain’d thy fields with gore ! 


Just seven years after those lines were written, | 
England was on the point of being invaded by | 


the whole host of France; and nothing but a 
cmbination of fortunate occurrences saved the 
nation from a struggle, on its own soil, for its 
freedom and its very existence. 

A series of momentous events pass before us in 
the History of the Consulate, before we reach this 
axious crisis. There are first presented the 


latest acts of hostility which preceded the tempo- | 


tary peace ; acts among which the most important 


Was the expulsion of the French from Egypt, | 


purchased hy the life of the brave Abercromby. 
We then behold the negotiations terminating in 
at general European peace, which was hailed 
such transport in our country as well as in 
France, but which jealousies on both sides, and 
neering ambition on one, were destined to 
render 80 short-lived. Napoleon next appears, 
weupied at home in the great business of his life, 
building up of the last of those steps by which 
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he mounted the throne of the Bourbons ; or rather, 
if we would express the truth exactly, obtaining 
by degrees the consent of the French people, to 
give the name and trappings of royalty to a power 
which was already more thoroughly absolute than 
that of any other sovereign in Europe. He re- 
organizes the church in France by the concordat 
and the arrangements consequent ou it; he palsies 
the dangerous Tribunate by a mixture of intrigue 
and of intimidation: he procures from a vast 
majority of the nation a grant to himself for life, 
and to any person he might appoint to succeed 
him, of that despotic authority which he had 
'already for years exercised without resistance. 
| Afterwards we see him engaged in that arbitrary 
| partition of the continent in which the legitimate 
| Sovereigns so eagerly acquiesced, each one more 
| shamelessly greedy than another, and each doomed 
| in his turn to discover that he had been made the 
tool of a more dexterous diplomatist than himself, 
The breach speedily follows: and we watch the 
preparations made on all sides for the war of the 
third coalition, so disastrous in its results for all 
'the enemies of France, so humiliating for all of 
them except England. And in the last stage of 
the history as it lies before us, the two most pro- 
_minent sections are these: the preparations for 
the invasion of England; and the murder of the 
Duke D’ Enghien. 

The manner in which the author treats this 
diversified series of topics, is such as to justify 
fully both the favourable opinions on some points, 
and the hesitating anticipations on others, which 
we expressed in describing his two earlier volumes. 
But the fears which we hinted have proved to be 
_even better founded than we had supposed they 
were. The literary merit of the work is well 
sustained ; and the interest of the narrative, if 
not so engrossing as that which the historian was 
able to give to the tragic horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, is generally lively, and sometimes exceedingly 
| powerful. But the moral tone is neither loftier 
nor warmer than that which pervaded the “ His- 
tory of the Revolution ;” and the deficiency in 
historical impartiality is to the full as great as we 
were afraid it would be, when we contemplated 
the known opinions and the political position of 
the late prime minister of France. His unfair- 
ness towards England is quite as great as it might 
have been expected to be in the leader of the 
French war party. His partisanship of that 
| which was evil in the character and policy of the 

First Consul, is even more thoroughgoing than 
that which might naturally have been prompted 
by the reverence for Napoleon’s memory, so strongly 
felt at present among the great mass of the French 
nation. 

The aversion to the “ perfidious Albion,” in- 
deed, is consistent with the political system of 
M. Thiers, as well as natural to him from national 
prepossessions ; but so much cannot be said for bis 
desire to palliate all the faults and crimes of the 
great man of his history. This desire betrays him 
frequently into trains of thought, involving prin- 
ciples which it is not easy to reconcile with the 








strong advocacy of popular rights supposed to be 
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undertaken by the party of which he is achief. The 
truth is, that such inconsistency must inevitably 
be fallen into, by any one who, professing even 
the most moderate form of liberal principles in 
politics, shall attempt to defend the conduct of 
Napoleon, either towards the French nation, or 
towards other European states. By a person 
holding such principles, the defence ought never 
to be undertaken. The rule of Napoleon over 
France (however great the genius which conducted 
its administrative measures, or however glorious 
the military triumphs it gained for the nation) 
was really an unlimited despotism: the attain- 
ment of an unlimited despotism, exercised directly 
or indirectly, was, not perhaps from the first, but 
certainly from a very early stage in his extraordi- 
nary career, the paramount purpose of all that he 
did in relation to foreign states. These points 
should always be admitted as the foundation of 
reasoning upon his public character : and the only 
important question that remains open is this, — 
whether, for those whom he ruled, it was better or 
worse that they should for a time be subjected to 
such a despotism as his; a question which, in 
regard to France itself, might not be altogether 
easy of solution. 

But, to a Frenchman, the admission upon which 
such a question is based, must be a very bitter 
pill,—nauseous to the palate, and indigestible for 
the stomach. It is no wonder that the French 
are loath to swallow it. Their historians have 
found out several ways of saving them from the 
unpleasant necessity. ‘The most usual method is 


that which M. Thiers adopts, and which no one | 


uses with greater dexterity. His countrymen 
are reminded, again and again, that the idol they 
worshipped was an idol of their own making, that 
the throne he sat upon was one which they had 
built for him, 
scenes of violence which gave him his first hold of 
power, every step he took towards absolute sove- | 
reignty was cordially acquiesced in, or had even 
heen originally suggested, by the voice of the 
French nation, speaking either through its autho- 
rized representatives, or directly by the personal | 
votes of the citizens, The fact undoubtedly was | 
so: and it is not the least curious fact in this 
strange history, that the last step of Napoleon’s 
rise, (except the assumption of the imperial title, 
which was merely a point of form,) was gained by 
an appeal made, in cool violation of the existing 
constitution, from the official representatives of 
the nation to the nation at large. The French 
historians never hint at a reflection which suggests 
itself instantaneously to observers whose national 
vanity is not interested in the argument. Suppose 
Naps'eon’s despotism had been reared up, from | 
first to last, by undisguised military violence : 
suppose he had been placed and supported on the 
throne by the army, in opposition or disregard to 
the will of the people : might not this have been 
a state of things less dishonourable for France, 
than that which actually took place? Is it not a 
smaller blot on the honour of a nation, to have 
been enslaved by foree, than to have willingly 
consented to slavery? Or, to put the case without 








It is shown how, after those | 
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any comparison, is not the disgrace which RP 
suffered, by the absolute loss of its freedom pos 
tively aggravated by the fact, that its freedom “ 
not wrested from it, but voluntarily yielded y,) 
No such thought occurs to a Buonapartist Freneh, 
man. The humiliation of having had 4 de 
master is forgotten in the glory of the deeds whie, 
the master taught his servants to perform. ‘Thy, 
mass of the nation, looking back on a time whey it 
was led by Napoleon through a course of conquest 
such as Europe had not witnessed for a thousang 
years, is prouder of having served him like g herd 
of slaves, than it would have been of CO-Operating 
constitutionally in the wisest goverument of q 
peaceful sovereign. Nay, the pride of haying 
confronted the tempests of the Empire is hicho 
now than it was while those tempests blew. There 
has been time to forget the strait pressure of the 
war taxes, the misery and the bloodshed of the 
exhausting conscriptions, the degradation of forejen 
invasions and of foreign conquest. . 
In his History, as in the tribune, M. Thiers 
pays a willing homage to the Buonapartist spirit, 
Down to the point to which his fourth volume 
carries us, that is, to the point at which Napo. 
leon was about to be crowned as Emperor, he has 
nowhere found occasion to discover that his hero 
had done any act of which his countrymen had just 
reason to complain. Our author's favourite man- 
ner of contemplating great events,—his way of 
seeming to look at them as a cool and dispassionate 
spectator, who declines to speculate either on their 
causes or on their moral bearings,—enables him to 
glide lightly over any spot of his journey, where 
the hollow ground might break through beneath 
| an incautious tread. 
_ We cannot pause to trace either the political 
progress of the First Consul in the period before 
us, or the particulars of the manner in which the 
progress is related. The author sums up his views 
for us in the closing paragraphs of the third 
volume, when he has just described, with quiee 
exactness, the devices by which that skilful taec- 
tician, Cambaccérés, had first gagged the Tribu- 
nate, and afterwards set the senate at nought, and 
gained for his master the Consulship for life, with 
the prerogative of appointing his successor. 
Having arrived at the third year of his Consulaie, he 
presented himself to the two legislative assemblies, the 
bearer of peace both on land and at sea, peace with 
Heaven, amnesty to all the proscribed, a splendid code 
of laws, an effective scheme of public education, and 3 
glorious system of social distinctions. Although he 
presented himself with his hands loaded with these gifts, 
he had, nevertheless, encountered an unexpected, violent, 
and senseless opposition, attributable partly to worthy, 
and partly to very unworthy motives—to the envy of some 
members, and to the lore entertained bu others of 4 liberty 
ut that time altogether impracticable. Delivered by the 
wisdom of his colleague, Cambacéres, from this oppo 
tion, which, in his fury, he would have crushed by vw 
lence, he had now at length crowned all his labours, 
had succeeded in procuring the national assent to 
treaties concluded with Europe, to the Con lat, his 
system of lay and national education, and to the institu 
tion of the Legion of Honour; and had received, a6 4 
reward for all these services, the chief power for life, 
and thus attained a greatness equal to that of t 
man emperors. <At this instant, he~resumed the 
of the Codes, adjusted as arbiter the conflicting 
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qibe continent, reformed the Constitution of Germany, 
jistributed the territories to the various princes 
with 30 equity which was acknowledged by all Europe. 
Now if, dismissing from the mind every thing which 
tied since, We imagine for a moment this dicta- 
oe ¢hat time necessary to the country, continuing as 
on as he was great, uniting those opposing attributes, 
hich the Almighty, it is true, has never yet combined 
oe mortal, that vigour of genius which constitutes a 


ander, with that patience which is the dis-— amet | 
ue off Cadiz, in the summer of 1801, as having 


aguishing feature of the founder of an empire, tran- 
cullizing, by a long repose, the convulsed K rench nation, 
ad preparing) the people, by slow degrees, jor that liberty 
id is the honour and the indispensable ingredivnt in 
godern societies ; then, after having rendered France so 


qeat, appeasing, instead of irritating the jealousies of 


‘pe surrounding nations, establishing the territorial 
ggarcations, fixed by the treaties of Luncville and 
ipiens, upon a settled foundation, as the permanent, 
patable basis upon which the balauce of Europe 
ould rest ; at length terminating his career by an act 
vrthy of the Autonines, by selecting, no matter in 
wat quarter, the most worthy successor, in whose 
“uads to place this organised France, vow prepared for 
ierty, and for ever-aggrandised : what man had ever 
equalled this? But such a man, combining the military 
enins of Cxsar, and the political talents of Augustus, 
with the noble qualities and sublime virtues of Marcus 
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nor is it worth while te cavil with 
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be excited exclusively in favour of the French ; 
him for 


denying that the battle was lost, since he is him- 


Aurelius, would have been more than human; and tlie | 


Rulers assigned to us by Providence are not divine. 

And yet, at this period, he appeared so moderate after 
isting been so Victorious, he showed himself so profound 
slegislator after having proved himself so great a com- 


self compelled to admit that the victory was deci- 
sive enough to wrest Egypt out of the hands of the 
French. Nor, to take another example, is it a 
matter of any consequence that Admiral de Sauma- 
rez should be represented, in the naval engagement 


‘cruelly revenged himself,” by an incident, which 
indeed contributed to his success ; but for which, 
as the narrative of M. Thiers, in the same page, 
distinctly shows, the admiral was not, in the 
slichtest degree, answerable. In like manner, it 
is natural enough that the account given of the 
actions of Napoleon, shall every where be some- 
what coloured by the writer’s feelings of pride and 
admiration ; feelings, however, which, if we mis- 
take not, are evinced more and more openly as the 
work proceeds. Much, likewise, that enters into 
such an account, is matter of taste; and an ora- 
tion, or a diplomatic paper, which to one man 
seems noble or august, may be thought by another 
to be a piece of stage-trick, or of coarse rhodomon- 
tade. Weare thus inclined to abstain from all 


objections to a good deal which appears to us to 
give too flattering a view of Napoleon’s conduct, 


nunder, he evinced so much love for the arts of peace | 


ster having excelled in the arts of war, that well might 
excite illusions in I’rance and in the world. Ouly 
wme few amongst the personages who were admitted 
whis councils, who were capable of judging of futurity 
iy the present, were filled with as much anxiety as 


wuiration, on witnessing the indefatigable activity of , 


iis mind and body, the energy of lis will, and the im- 
wiwosity of his desires. ‘They trembled even at seeing 
tim do good in the way he did, so impatient was he to 
weomplish it quickly, and upon an immense scale. The 
agatious ‘Tronchet, who both admired and loved him, 
m4 looked upon him as the saviour of France, said, 
vevertheless, one day, in a tone of deep feeling, to 
lambacéres,“ This young man begins like Casar; I fear 
at he will end like him.” 

Inanimadverting on the strong bias shown by 
iL Thiers towards Napoleon, and against England, 
ve make full allowance for prepossessions, from 
vhich even the most dispassionate historian would 
ind it difficult to extricate himself. Neither in 
myard to the Emperor of France, nor in regard to 
ie nation which was the Emperor's most dan- 
rerous enemy, do we expect that the writer shall 
‘las an Englishman would. When a sore place 
s touched, we do not insist that he shall not wince : 
vaen a circumstance is to be related, which flat- 
‘asthe national vanity, we do not expect that he 
“all abstain from exultation. 
wfind that the tone of expression throughout the 
*uole work shall be such as to show the existence 
“such feelings ; and we do not quarrel with the 
‘dling, even when it exhibits itself with a vivid- 
88 hot quite justified by the facts. In regard to 
“ulary operations, in particular, much license 


mes, and to the estimate of results. When, for 


We are prepared | ; 
| these successes, continued and heightened, were those 


especially in its moral aspect ; (for it is not the 
wonderful genius of the man, but his character as 
a moral agent, that we are ever inclined to rate 
low ;) and in the same way we say nothing of 
some assertions, and many opinions, which are by 
no means soothing to our national prejudices. We 
will even give one or two specimens, in which it 
will be found that there is a considerable sprink- 
ling of truth, flavoured, however, with so much 
of pique and animosity, as to disguise the truth 
from English apprehension, till after a strong effort 
of reflection. 

It is thus that the historian alludes to some of 
those causes which led to the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens; a rupture for which, as we admit, 
the English ministry was primarily to blame, 
although, sooner or later, a breach must have 
taken place :— 

Imagine an envious man witnessing the suecess of a 
dreaded rival; and you will have a tolerably correct 
idea of the sentiments with which Enyland beheld the 
prosperity of Trance. ‘That mighty and illustrious 
nation had, nevertheless, in its own greatness, where- 
withal to console itself for the greatness of another. 
But it was a prey to a singular jealousy. While the 
suecesses of General Buonaparte had been an argument 
against the administration of Mr. Pitt, they had been 
hailed in England with a sort of applause. But since 


of France herself; since she was seen to grow greater 


_by peace as well as by war, by policy as much as by 


arms ; since in eighteen months the italian Republic 
had been seen to become, under the presidency of 
General Buonaparte,a French province, Piedmont added 
to our territory with the assent of the continent, Parma 


: /and Louisiana increasing our possessions by the mere 
“ut be allowed, both to the narration of occur- 


execution of treaties, lastly, Germany reconstituted by 
our sole influence ; since all this had been seen accom- 


“ance, the historian describes the landing of | plished peaceably, naturally, as a thing arising from a 


% English army, under Abercromby, at Alexan- 
“he may be quietly allowed so to arrange hi 


universally accepted situation, a manifest spite had 


seized all English hearts; and this spite was no more 


3 | dissembled than are usually the feelings of a passionate, 


“mative, that the admiration uf his readers shall | proud, and free people. 
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the First Consul had, in his opinion, committed a 
mistake in policy, he consoles himself by the re- 
flexion, that England has fallen into the same 
mistake, and is likely enough to fall into it again. 
He is speaking of the expedition against St. Do- 
mingo. That expedition, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of preserving, for France, the wealthiest of 
all the West India Islands, had been baffled by 
the genius and heroism of the negro Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, (a great man, though a barbarian, 
whose memory is treated by Thiers with as signal 
injustice as his person was by Napoleon,) and had 
issued in the mortifying destruction of one of the 
finest armies that the French ever sent out. 

Such was the sacrifice made by the First Consul to 
the ancient commercial system of France, a sacrifice for 
which he has been keenly censured. Still, to judge 
soundly of the acts of the heads of governments, we 
should always take into account the circumstances 
under the control of which they acted. When peace 
had been made with the whole world, when the ideas of 


old commerce poured in again like a torrent, when, in 
Paris and in all the sea-ports, the merchants, the ruined 


colonists, loudly demanded the re-establishment of our | 


commercial prosperity ; when they urged the recovery 
of a possession which once constituted the wealth and 
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In another place, where he has to admit that | hand bitter and abusive leading articles 4, The 


Moniteur,) but actually stoops to give ay jp 
rect and incomplete report, both of the ~ 
which the English ministry made to the ‘unt 
and of the steps which they really took in 
quence of it. We do not defend all that My. Ad 
dington and his colleagues did in these mattery. 
in them, as in many others, they were alike weak 
and imprudent ; but they did not do all that 
are charged by the French with having done, and 
they did some things for which the French hiss. 
rian will not give them credit. We cannot spar 
room for the particulars, and content ourselves 
with referring to the Sixteenth Book of the Hig 
tory.—The point mainly involved in the CASE, is the 
character of an administration, for which no Bri. 
tish reader of ordinary intelligence entertains any 
respect. But the case illustrates aptly, within a 
narrow compass, the tendency of M. Thiers to take 


| up and to convey inaccurate and unfair impressions 


on questions in which the policy of Great Britaip 
is concerned, 

The extent to which his judgment and feelings 
are warped by his Anglophobia, is shown ye 


_more palpably by the next example we shall give 


the pride of the ancient monarchy ; when thousands of | 


officers, seeing with mortification their career cut short 
by peace, offered to serve in any part of the world where 
their arms were needed ; was it possible to refuse tothe 
regrets of the former and to the activity of the latter 
the occasion for restoring the commerce of France? 
What has not England done to preserve North America, 
Spain to preserve South America? What would not 
Holland do to preserve Java! Nations never suffered 
any great possession to slip out of their hands, without 
making an effort to retain it, even though they have no 
chance of success. We shall see if the American war 
has furnished the English with a lesson, and if they will 
attempt to defend Canada, whenever that northern 
colony shall indulge the very natural predilection which 
attracts it towards the United States. 

But these are not the most glaring examples of 
the unfair and ungenerous spirit which our author 
displays, in speaking of England. We are weary 
of fault-finding, but cannot avoid pointing out, 
hastily, two instances, both of which, we must 
say, surprise us not a little. 

Let us suppose that M. Thiers were again to be 
Prime Minister of France. If, while he is minis- 
ter, the Duke of Bordeaux were to return to Eng- 
land, would M. Thiers advise Louis Philippe to 
insist that the alien law should be put in force 
against him? If the Tory newspapers of London 
were to libel the King of the French, and to ex- 
hort his subjects to restore the Bourbons—(and 
the most zealous of them have published such 
libels, and such exhortations, hundreds of times, 


base )—would M. Thiers address to Sir Robert Peel 
a diplomatic note, calling on him to seize the types 
and presses of The Morning Post, and to throw 
The Age into the Thames? Napoleon addressed 
similar demands to the ministry of George ILI. 


No one needs to be reminded of that cruel decree, 
by which, on the breaking out of the war in 1908, 
several thousands of British subjects, travelling or 
residing in France, were arrested without warn. 
ing, and detained as prisoners of war, most of them 


till the dethronement of the Emperor in 18}4, 
This procedure is universally recognized, except, 
perhaps, in Paris, as having been not only cred, 


but unjustifiable by the law of nations, and unpre- 
cedented in the history of civilized Europe. Even 
if it had been less clearly unjustifiable, on diplo- 
matic principles, yet surely the harshness of it, 
and the misery it brought upon so many inno 
cent persons and families, might have claimed s 
word of sympathy. No such word is here uttered: 
we have nothing but one of the author’s cool recitals 
of the acts which were done, and of the arguments 
by which the actors justified them; and this recital, 
too, involves at its close a positive misstatement; 
since it was not the fact that the arrests were eon- 
fined to persons in the public service. We quote 
the paragraph without farther comment :— 

A circumstance easy enough, it is true, to be foreseen, 


| served greatly to increase the public indignation. A» 


no stipulation for delaying, in case of rupture, 


and made it a ground of quarrel that the demands 


were refused: and M. Thiers not only thinks the 
First Consul’s conduct to have been justifiable, 
though a little pettish, (justifiable in all respects, 


‘ : ‘ ..? | of which arrived from all the ports. 
when his newly-raised throne was tottering on its | 


most at the moment of the departure of the two ambar 
sadors, and before any regular manifestation, new 
arrived that the ships of the English royal navy were 
capturing French merchantmen. Two frigates hs 
taken in the bay of Audierne a number of trading ¥& 
sels, which were going to seek refuge at Brest. _ 
first acts were soon followed by many others, intelligence 
It was a VI 

not at all conformable to the law of nations. There ws 
a formal stipulation on this subject in the late testy 
signed between America and France (30th of Sept 
1800, Art. 8,) but in the treaty of Amiens, it is tit 
there was nothing of the sort. That treaty ¢ 

the com 
mencement of hostilities against commeree. 
delay resulted from the moral principles of the “ 
nations, placed far above all written stipulation® 


| First Consul, all the ardour of whose character ¥# 


use reprisals, and drew up an arrété, by wh 


except his condescending to write with his own | 


kindled by this new situation, determined ie 


clared all the English. travelling in France at 
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, prisoners of war. Since the English, he 
4; gere determined to visit upon mere traders, inno- 
a the policy of their government, the consequences 
st policY> he was authorized to do the same, and to 
means of exchange by constituting the British 
om actually arrested on the soil of France his 
. This measure, though actuated by the con- 
eee Great Britain, nevertheless exhibited a character 
- oo» which was liable to ruffle the public opinion, 
gi to excite apprehensions of the renewal of the vio- 
ces of the last war. M. Cambacérés strongly re- 
with the First Consul, and obtained a modi- 

sm of the projected dispositions. Thanks to his 
those dispositions were made to apply only to 
British subjects as were in the military service, or 
any commission whatever from the government. 


be rupture 


fap the rest, they were not confined, but merely prisoners | 


Je in various fortified places. 
We pass to the last two books of the fourth 
same, Which are the most animated and inter- 
ging pieces of narrative the work has yet fur- 


The latter of the two, if it occurred in a history 
sritten any where but in France, would be headed, 
wd headed truly, “ The Murder of the Duke 
VEnghien.” On the page before us, it is entitled, 
gore prudently, “The Conspiracy of Georges.” 
The drift of the narrative is not to be mistaken. 


tisan attempt, which the writer is hardly at the | 


youble of disguising, to find palliations for the 


stocious deed, which is the principal event related | 


nit. The task undertaken is difficult ; and it is 


mt surprising that, however dexterously performed, | 


the result should be unsatisfactory. In truth, the 


aly strong point that is made out, is this; not | 


that Napoleon did what was right, but that other 
yarties, as well as he, did things which were very 
vong. Even this lame defence is deformed by 
eaggerations, and positive mistakes or misrepre- 
yntations. The English ministry are accused, 
yreveringly and directly, not only of having em- 


ployed and paid royalist agents to foment discon- | 
vats in France, especially in the army, and to in- | 


tte insurrection against the consular government, 


acharge which is unquestionably true,) but of | 


luring incited and hired such persons to assassi- 
ute the First Consul. 
lieved the charge, is very likely ; but it is truly 


marvellous that an honourable and well informed | 


man, even though a Frenchman, and a worshipper 


the manes of the Emperor, should at this time | 


@ day believe and repeat the accusation. Not 


aly is it untrue, but (we make the assertion ad- | 


twedly) there is not the slightest proof of its truth 
~hot the slightest proof, even by inference—in any 
mrt of the circumstantial narrative which is pre- 
fated tous. Yet it isno very unjust retribution, 
tat the memory of the English ministry of that 
we should suffer by this foul imputation. They 
"to stoop to employ dangerous and unworthy 
"ents, must be content to share some part of the 
ptobrium which the agents earn by acting on 
' own responsibility. If English gold was 

d to desperate emigrants, in the hope that 
vould promote a new revolution in France, by 
ans hot involving actual crime ; they who fur- 
sed it cannot be held free from all blame, if the 
ance given was used for purposes which the 
hever contemplated. The equivocal in- 
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trigues of Mr. Drake, the British minister at 
Munich, deserved no better issue than the humili- 
ating and ludicrous exposure which they received 
from the counter-intrigue conducted by the First 
Consul in person. This part of the story is told 
by M. Thiers with infinite zest, and, we believe, 
with complete accuracy. But Mr. Drake’s secret 
correspondents, (fellows who were in the pay of 
Napoleon, and who sent to Munich information 
which was dictated to them by him,) were not the 
most dangerous persons with whom the advisers of 
| George ILI. allowed themselves to be suspected of 
having dealings. 
Georges Cadoudal, the chief of the Chouans of 
| Morbihan, in LBritanny, had made his escape, on 
the final defeat of his band, and was living in 
England. This daring and unscrupulous partisan 
became the principal agent in a plot which was 
hatched by the emigrants, for purposes as to which 
there is still contradiction among historical writers. 
It was certainly intended for the overthrow of the 
| consular government: it is equally certain that 
the unfortunate General Pichegru, lately escaped 
| from Cayenne, and living in London, was a party 
to it; that it was also shared in by some of the 
confidential advisers of the Count d’ Artois; and 
that General Moreau, living at Paris, in retire- 
ment, and avowedly a malcontent, was likewise 
‘involved in it. According to the royalist writers, 
nothing was contemplated beyond insurrection 
'and the restoration of the Bourbons; or, if any 
designs were entertained against the First Consul’s 
life, they must have been merely the frantic no- 
tions of Georges, or others of the inferior conspira- 
tors, and cannot have been known to the more 
elevated personages implicated. According to 
M. Thiers, and others, the main purpose was the 
taking away of Napoleon’s life; and the Count 
d’Artois, or some other of the princes, was either 
to be present when the deed was done, or was to 
show himself immediately afterwards. 





Let us now look at the plan of the new conspiracy. 


_ There was no longer any chance of getting up an insur- 


That Napoleon himself, 


rection in La Vendée; on the other hand, to make a 
direct attack on the First Consul, in the very heart of 
Paris, seemed an equally sure and speedy means of 
attaining the desired end. The Consular government 
_ being once overthrown, no other government, according 
to the authors of this project, could sueceed it but that 
| of the Bourbons. Now, as the Consular government 
was wholly vested in the person of General Buonaparte, 
it was necessary that he should be destroyed: this con- 
clusion was inevitable. But he must be destroyed 
without chance of failure. The dagger, the infernal 
machine, and similar means, left too much to chance ; 
the firmness of the assassin’s heart or the steadiness of 
his hand might fail him; the infernal machine might 
explode an instant too soon or an instant too late. But 
there was one mode which had not yet been tried, and 
upon which, consequently, no stigma of ill success rested ; 
that of assembling a hundred resolute men, with the 
intrepid Georges as their leader; to waylay the First 
Consul’s carriage on the road to St. Cloud or to Mal- 
maison; to attack his guard, numbering only some ten 
or a dozen horse, disperse it, and kill the First Consal in 
a quasi battle. By this method suecess was deemed to 
be certain. Georges, who was brave, who had some 
military pretensions, and was unwilling to be considered 
an assassin, required that two of the princes, or at all 
events one of them, should accompany him, and thus 
regain his or their ancestral crown sword in hand, Is 
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it credible? These men, perverted by exile, flattered 
themselves that thus to attack the First Consul while 


surrounded by his guards was not to assassinate him, | 
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but to give him battle! They seemed to be on a par | 
with the gallant Arclidnke Charles, combating against | 


General Buonaparte at Tagliamento or at Wagram ; or 
only inferior to him as to number of troops! Wretched 
sophistry, to which even those who propounded it could 
have given but half credence, and which stigmatizes 
those unfortunate Bourbons, not indeed with a natural 
perversity, but with a perversity acquired amidst the 
ferocities of civil war, and in the weariness and misery 
of exile. There was but one of these men whose part 
became him, Georges Cadoudal. He was a proficient in 
these surprises, which he had practised in the forest 
wilds of Britanny; and now, that he was about to exert 
his science at the very gates of Paris, he did not fear 
being degraded into the mere herd of vulgar tools, who 
are made use of and then disowned or denounced ; for he 
anticipated having princes for his accomplices. He had 
thus far secured all the dignity which could comport 
with the part that he was about to play; and he subse- 
quently showed, by h he presence of his 


bearing in 
judges, that it was not he who was degraded by these 
events. 


The emigrant actors in the plot, whatever its 


hy stealth, in successive parties. They were 
carried over by Captain Wright, whose tragical 
fate afterwards exposed Napoleon to one of the 
darkest suspicions that rest upon his name, 

All details being thus far arranged, Georges, with a 
party of Chouang, upon whose fidelity he eould rely, set 
out from London for France. He and his men were 
armed, like so many highwaymen ; and he carried in a 
helt bills of exchange to the amount of a million. Not 


for an instant can it be supposed that the Freneh princes, | 


reduced to all sorts of expedients to supply their own 
wants, could furnish such sums as circulated among the 
wholesale speculators in conspiracy. ‘Those sums pro- 
ceeded from the old source, that is to say, from the 
Dritish treasury. 

An officer of the English royal navy, eaptain Wright, 
a bold and skilful seaman, in command of a light vessel, 
took on board at Deal or Hastings such emigrauts as 


wished to make the French coast, and landed them at 
neh ) int in kyance as thi y chose. Since the lirst 
(on ul had ‘ COVE red thi _ and lin j LiPHG d the Co t of 


l th 
other track, a 
t of Ni rinmaiay, 
between Dieppe and Tre port, in the side of the ste« P 
sauce, formed in a cleft of 
the rock,and known only to smugglers, A cable, securely 
fixed to the top of the cliff, descended through this cleft, 
as far as the surface of the sea, Ata certain ery, the 
concealed wardens of this passage let 
seized it, aid, 
precipice, two or three hundred feet in height, carrying 
heavy loads of merch un} lise upon their should rs. The 
trusty shad found out this path, and 
had readily enough purchased the use of it. ‘To render 
their sectet communication with Paris complete, they 
had established a chain of lodging places; some in soli- 
tary farms, some in the x of Norman nobles, 


Britanny to be more strictly watch 
Wright had chosen 
engers upon the co; 


never, captain 


nad landed his pas- 


cliff of Biville, was a secret pa 


dow ii the cable, 


the smugglers and, by its climbed the 


followers of (300) ue 


cliatean 
sa arte 


faithful and wary Royalists, who rarely left their 
whodes. Wy these means it was easy to pass from the 
Channel coast right onward to Varis without once 


touching upon a high-road or entering an inn. Finally, 
that there might be the less risk of discovering this 
secret way to enemies, it was reserved for the exclusive 
use of the most important personages of the party and 
their immediate followers. The money lavished among 
some of the Norman Royalists, whose shelter was thus 
secured, the fidelity of others, and, especially, the distance 
of this secret track from all frequented reads, rendered 
impraudences but little to be dreaded, and, fur some time, 
at least, the secret scenre, . 


| accompanied by some of his most trusty liey 


It was by this route that Georges entered Pap. 
embarking from captain Wright’s vessel g¢ thet 
the cliff of Liville on the 2lst of August, 1802 vp 
very time when the First Consul was jns = te 


7 4 ° € CE 
coasts. Following the track of the smuzslent tte 
g 


te 
proceeded from shelter to shelter, till he reached Chait 


in one of the suburbs of Paris. ‘There a smal] : 
was prepared for him, whence he could nightly 
forth into Paris, to see his associates, and make all es 


to strike the blow for which he had returned to Franee 

Georges, we are next told, sounded the fee} 4 
of the people in La Vendée, and found that © 
assistance was to be expected from them, Piche. 
gru, following Georges by the Same route he had 
taken, lay concealed in Paris, with M. De Poi 
gnac, and some other men of rank ; and commun). 
cated with his old friend Moreau, who, however 
is said to have shown himself averse to the restors. 
tion of the dethroned family, The plot, whatever 
it was, encountered obstacles; and Georges pr. 
mained in hiding from August 1803 till Janyary 
of the next year. Suspicion was awakened, and 


|Napoleon became anxious; but he had 
» | aXe ’ ‘ one | 4 . ad T 
purpose may have been, proceeded to enter I rance, | ? emeved 


houché from the head of the police, and his ney 
minister, Regnier, served him less efficiently. 
The lirst Consul had to thank his own sagacity 
and patience for the discovery of the clue, : 

The First Consul was still strongly pers uaded, that the 


men who had conceived the plan of the infernal machine 





were still more likely to strike some new blow under 
existing circumstances ; and, strock by some arrests 
eifected in Paris, La Vendce, and Normandy, he said to 
Murat, then governor of Varis, and to M. Reéal, whe 
was at the head of the police: “ The emigrants are eer. 
tainly at their old tricks; there have been severa! 
arrests; let some of the prisoners be selected and sent 
hefore a military commission ; and rather than be shot 
they will tell all that they know.’ What we here 
relate occurred between the 25th and the 30th of 
January, while interviews were taking place between 
Pichegru and Moreau, aud just as the conspirators were 
becoming disheartened. ‘The First Consul had a list 
of the arrested individuals laid before him. In this het 
he discovered soine of the agents of Georges, who had 
preceded or followed him into lrance, and among them 
an ex-doctor of the Vendéan armies who had landed ia 
Georges’ company in August. Afier careful consider 
tion of the individual cases, the First Consul pointed 
out five, and said, © Kither | am greatly mistakes, & 
we shall find these men both able and willing to give & 
information.” Tor some time past, no use had beer 
made of the laws formerly enacted for the establishment 
of military courts; during the peace, the First Consul 
had been desirous to let these laws fall into disuse, bet, 
on the renewal of war, he thought it necessary to eall 
them again into existence; and especially against thee 
spies who entered France to watch the preparaties 
making there against England, and some of whom hse 
consequently been arrested, condemned, and shot. The 
five individuals, whom the First Consul new 

were sent to trial. ‘lwo of them were acquitted; 0, 
being convicted of crimes punishable with death, wer 
condemned to be shot, and suffered that punishment 
without making any confession, beyond a bold avow?. 
that they had entered France to serve that Jegitimate 
king who would speedily become victorious over bs 
republican foes. They also spoke in most heaie 
against the person of the First Consul. The afth 
these individuals, whom the First Consul had expects 
pointed out as being likely to make @ clean ee 
declared, when on the way to execution, that be 
some important information to give; and he wss tame 
diately visited by one of the most astute aud € 

agents ofthe police, He confessed every thing. deetsmg 


that he had Janded at Biville Clit in com y with 
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himself, as far back as the month of August; | 
4 had tiiade their way through the woods, from 


om idmg-place to another, till they reached Paris, with 
a ion Of murdering tire Consul in an attack to 
ry apon his escort by open force; and he pointed 


a persons, especially innkeepers, who were in 
be habit of harbouring Chouans. This confession threw 
and bright light upon the subject. The presence 
‘1 Georges in Paris was a fact of the utmost possible 
: it was not for any unimportant attempt 
rson so important to his party had lain con- 
in the heart of Paris with a band of hirelings. 
point of disembarkation at the cliff of Biville was 
ow known; 25 also was the existence of a secret road 
h the woods, and some, at least, of the secret 
cues Which wave shelter to the conspirators. A most 
accident had revealed a name which put the 
pint Consul and the police upon the track of some very 
portant circumstances. A short time before the 
wrod of Which we are writing, a party of Chonans had 
iynded at this same cliff of Biville., and had exchanged 
gots with the gendarmerie: a paper wadding which was 
sand On that oecasion, was marked with the name of 
wee. This Troche was a watchmaker at ku; and he 
wa so, a Very Young anan, employed as a corresponding 
vtk. This young man was privately arrested and | 
aaveyed to Paris, where he was examined and confessed | 
sihe knew. Hie confessed that it was he who had been | 
eaployed to receive the conspirators at the cliff of) 
wile, and had guided them to the first stations at | 
which they were to find shelter; he gave an account of | 
dose three disembarkations of which we have already | 
goken ; viz, that of Georges in August, and those of | 
ecember and January, including Pichegru,and Messrs. 
ie Ktiviere and De Polignac. He was unacquainted with | 
ie name and rank of the persons to whom he had acted | 
w guide; but he was able to say that, early in Pebruary, | 
afuurth disembarkation was to take place at Biville; he, 
a fact, being appointed to receive those who were to 
aad, 


Successive arrests were rapidly made, the first 
leutenant of Georges being seized, among others, 
wd intimidated into a confession of all he knew, or 
wspected, Moreau, too, was put in prison ; a step 
which gave rise to insinuations that Napoleon 
rinted to get rid of a formidable rival ; and these 
iniauations, reaching: the ears of the I*irst Consul, 
imtated him much, and helped to tempt hint into 
sew severities. One circumstance, in the deposi- 
tons of the prisoners, worked on his mind with 
tal effect. 


These men, unwilling to be deemed assassins, hastened 
estate that they had returned to Paris in the highest 
wmpany, including the first nobles of the Bourbon 
wart,especially Messrs. De Volignac and De Riviere; 
wd finally, they most distiactly atlirmed, that they were 
wbe headed by a prince, whose arrival they had hourly 
med for; and that this prince, said to be the Duc De 
kerry, was to accompany the final disembarkation an- 
weneed to take place in February. 

Vuthat point the depositions were to the highest pos- 
ttle degree precise, full, and consistent; and the con- 
waucy grew terribly clear to the eyes of the First 
weal. He saw the Comte d’Artois and the Due de 

Ty, surrounded by emigrants, connected by means of 

egru with the Republicans, and maintaining in their | 
"mee ahorde of mercenaries, whoin they proposed to 
his murder by means of an ambush, which they 
to look upon as an honourable and equal battle. 
d by a kind of fury, the First Consul had, now, 
#¢ wish, the seizure of that prince, who was to 
Paris from the cliff of Biville. he impassioned 
“mage in which Buonaparte frequently expressed him- 
~ ‘ainst the Jacobins, subsequent to the affair of the 
u Machine, was now bestowed exclusively upon 
— and nobles who could descend to play such | 
These Bourbons fancy,” he exclaimed, “ that | 
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they may shed my blood like that of some vile animal ; 
and yet, my bloed is quite as precious as theirs, I will 
repay them the alarm with which they seek to inspire 
me. I pardon Moreau the weakness and the errors to 
which he is urged by a stupid jealousy; but I will piti- 


_lessly shoot the very first of these princes who shall fal! 


into my hands: I will teach them with what sort of a man 
they have to deal.” Such was the language to which 
he was constantly giving utterance during this terrible 


investigation. He was thoughtful, agitated, threatening; 


and, what was singular in him, he laboured less than 
usual; for the time, he seemed to have entirely forgotten 
Boulogne, Brest, and the Texel. 

Colonel Savary, with fifty picked police-soldiers, 
watched Biville Cliff, night and day, for weeks, 
but all in vain. New measures were taken. 

The First Consul, shrinking from no means of aitain- 
ing his end, resolved to propose a law, the nature of 
which will show what opinion was at that time held 
upon the guarantees of individual liberty, now so care- 
fully guarded. A law was proposed to the Legislative 
Assembly, enacting that any person who should shelter 
Georges, Pichegru, or any one of sixty of their accom- 
plices, who were mentioned by name, would be punished, 
not by imprisonment or the galleys, but by peara; and 
whoever should see them, or be aware of their hiding- 
place,and yet tail to denounce theim, should be punished 
with six years’ imprisonment. This fearful law, which 
commanded, on pain of death, the commission of a bar- 
barous act, was passed without opposition on the very 
day of its proposal. 

It is honourable to the citizens of Paris, that 
but one of the conspirators was betrayed, This 
was Pichegru. Georges was discovered soon after- 
wards and made prisoner, after shooting one of his 
captors dead on the spot. His deposition tallied 
sadly with the circumstance which already por- 
tended the most bloody part of the catastrophe. 


(ieorges was taken to the prefecture of police; his 
first excitement over, this chieftain of conspirators had 
recovered the most perfect coolness. He was young 
and powerful; his shoulders were square, his features 
full, and rather mild and open than gloomy or fero- 
cious, as they micht have been supposed to be, from the 
part he had acted. On his person were found a dagger, 
pistols, and sixty thousand franes in gold and bank 
notes. Examined on the instant, he unhesitatingly told 
lis name, and the object of his presence in Paris. Ife 
had arrived, he said, for the purpose of attacking the 
lirst Consul, not by stealing into his palace with four 
assassins, but openly, by main force, and fighting in the 
open country against the Consular guard. Ile was to 
have acted in conjunction with a French prince, who 
was to have joined him in France for that purpose, but 
who had not arrived. Georges was in some sort proud 
of the new character of this plot, which he with much 
care distinguished from an assassination. “ But,” it 
was remarked to him, “ you sent Saint Rejant to Paris 
to prepare the Infernal Machine.” 

“ T sent him,” replied Georges, “ but with no detailed 
instructions as to the means Which he was to employ.” 

A poor explanation, which but too clearly showed 
that Georges had been no stranger to that horrible 
crime. However, on every point that concerned others 
than himself, this bold conspirator preserved a resolute 
silence, repeating that there were victims enough already, 
and that he would not add totheirmumber. . . . . 

Would to Heaven that the First Consul had remained 
contented with the means he already possessed of con- 
founding his enemies! He could have struck awe into 
them, by inflicting the punishments recognized by our 
laws; still further, he could have overwhelmed them 
with confusion ; for he had obtained abundance of proofs 
of their guilt. He had in his hands even more than was 
needed for his safety and reputation. But, as we have 
already remarked, though he, at this period, was well 
disposed towards the Republicans, the Royalists had 
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outraged and disgusted him with their ingratitude, and 
he was resolved that they should feel the full weight of 
his power. Besides the spirit of revenge, another feeling 
occupied his heart,—a sort of pride. He openly said to 
all who approached him, that he cared as little, perhaps 
rather less, for a Bourbon, than for a Moreau or a Piche- 
gru; that these princes entertained a notion that they 
were inviolate, and that this notion led them to involve 


in their plots unfortunate men of all ranks, and then to | 


shelter themselves beyond sea; that they were greatly 
mistaken in putting so much trust in that shelter; and 


that he should infallibly finish with seizing some one of | 
them, and having him shot to death like a common ma- | 
lefactor; that it was requisite to let these princes feel | 


the sort of man whom they provoked iu attacking him ; 
that he feared no more to put a Bourbon to death, than 
to do the same by the merest scum of Chouannerie; that 
he would, ere long, show the world that all parties were 
on a level in his eyes; that whoever provoked him, no 
matter what their rank, should feel the whole weight of 
his hand; and that though he had hitherto been the 
most merciful of men, he would prove that, when roused, 
he could be one of the most terrible. 

No one dared urge a contradiction. The consul Le- 
brun was silent. So also was the consul Cambacéres; but 
he gave to his silence that character of disapprobation 


by which he usually opposed the First Consul. M. | 
Fouché, who wished to regain Napoleon’s favour, and | 


who, though generally disposed to lenity, was very 


anxious to embroil the government and the Royalists, | 


warmly approved the idea of making an example ; and 
M. Talleyrard, not cruel, indeed, but incapable of op- 


posing power, and possessed to a mischievous extent of | 


a taste for flattering the wishes of those to whom he 


was attached, M. de Talleyrand, too, argued, with M. | 


Fouché,that too much consideration had already been 


shown to the Royalists; that the lavish kindness shown 


to them had even excited mischievous doubts in the | 


minds of the Revolutionists, and that the time had now 


come when it was necessary to punish severely, and to | 


sunish without exception. With the exception of the 
I . , I . . 

consul Cambacéres, every one, either tacitly or in terms, 
encouraged that anger which needed no encouragement 
to render it terrible, perhaps even cruel. 

The crisis rapidly approached. Napoleon’s own 
restless and alarmed activity furnished the last 
link in the chain of causes which were to prompt 
him to a crime. 

The First Consul, annoyed at not having been able to 
lay hold of one of those princes who had conspired 
against his life, now glanced around at the various parts 
in which they, respectively, had found shelter. One 


morning, while in his study with Messrs. de Talleyrand | 


and Fouché, he inquired about the various members of 
that unfortunate family, as pitiable for its errors as for 
its misfortunes. He was told, in reply, that Louis 
NVIIi. and the Due d’Angouleme lived at Warsaw; 
the Comte d’Artois and the Due de Berry in London, 
where, also, were the princes of Condé, with the excep- 
tion of the third, the youngest and most enterprizing of 
them,the Due D’Enghien, who lived at Ettenheim, very 
near Strasburg, in which neighbourhood it was that 
Messrs. Taylor, Smith, and Drake, the English diplo- 
matic agents, busied themselves in fomenting intrigues. 
‘The idea that that young prince might make use of the 
bridge of Strasburg, as the Comte d’Artois had intended 
to make use of Biville Cliff, suddenly flashed across the 
viind of the First Consul; and he determined to send an 
intelligent sub-officer into that neighbourhood to obtain 
information. There was a sub-officer of gendarmerie, 
who in his youth had served under the princes of Condé; 
and he now received orders to assume a disguise, and to 
proceed to Ettenheim to make inquiries as to the con- 
nexions of the young prince, and his way of life. The 
sub-officer accordingly repaired to Ettenheim. The 
young prince had lived there some time with a princess 


of Rohan, to whom he was warmly attached; and he | 


divided his time between this attachment and enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase in the Black Forest. He had 
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| been directed by the British cabinet to repair to 
banks of the Rhine, no doubt in anticipation of 
movement of which Messrs. Drake, Smith, ang Ta 


had held out ill-founded hopes. This prince cree 


then, that he should shortly have to ficht against be 
| country—a pitiable task to which he had for some y 
| been aceustomed ; but nothing proves that he knetran 
_ thing about the conspiracy of Georges: every thin the 

is known about him tends, on the contrary. to the me 
position that he was ignorant of it. He often left P:. 
tenheim on sporting excursions, and sometimes it 
said, even to go to the theatre at Strasburg. Cartahe 2 
is, that these reports had so much of probability tha 
they induced his father to write to him from London , 
letter strictly cautioning him to greater prudence, In 
the personal suite of the young prince were certain eni. 
grants, among them a Marquis de Thumery. 

The sub-oflicer who was sent to make inquiries arrived 
at Ettenheim in disguise, and made his way evep inte 
the very household of the prince, and obtained 4 whole 
host of particulars, from which prejudiced judgments 
might easily draw the most fatal inferences. The youne 
duke was said to be very frequently absent from Etter. 
heim ; sometimes his absence lasted for days, and his 
journey extended to Strasburg. A person in his suite. 
who was represented as of far more consequeave than he 
really was, bore a name which the Gevmans, who gare 
these particulars to the sub-officer, mispronounced jg 
| such a way, that it sounded like that of General Dp. 
| mouriez. ‘The person in question was, in reality, the 
| Marquis de Thumery, of whom we have already made 
| mention; and the sub-officer, misled by the German pro. 
nunciation, quite honestly took that name to designate 
_ General Dumouriez, and this name he put into the re. 
port, written under this unfortunate mistake, and imme. 
diately despatched to Paris. 

This fatal report reached Paris on the morning of the 
10th of March. On the previous evening, at night, and 
on the very morning in question, a no less fatal deposi- 
tion had been repeatedly made by Leridant, the servant 
of Georges, and arrested with him. At first this young 
man had resisted the most pressing interrogations; but 
at length he spoke out with an apparently complete 
| sineerity; declaring that there was a conspiracy, that 

a prince was at its head, that this prince either soon 
would arrive, or had arrived already; and that his own 
opinion inclined to the latter state of the case, as he had 
frequently seen, as a visiter of Georges, a young and 
_ well-dressed man, of distinguished manners, to whom all 
seemed to pay great respect. This deposition, repeat 
edly renewed, and each time with fresh details, was laid 
before the First Consul. The report of the sub-officer 
| of gendarmerie was presented to him at the same time; 
and the coincidences struck his mind with a most 
lamentable force. The absences of the Duc D’Enghien 
from Ettenheim immediately connected themselves with 
the pretended presence of the young Prince in Paris; 
and that young man, to whom all the conspirators pad 
so much respect, could not be a prince arrived from 
London, so strictly as Biville Cliff had been watched. 
This young man could be no other than the Dae 
D’Enghien, travelling from Ettenheim to Paris in eight- 
and-forty hours, and returning in the same space of 
time, after having a brief conference with his guilty 

accomplices. 
It 


Napoleon’s decision was formed at once. 
was announced to his council, and combs 
but ineffectually, by Cambacérés alone. A de- 
tachment of troops was sent to seize the 
D’Enghien and bring him to Paris; another # 
present a weak apology to the Grand Duke of 
Baden, whose territory was to be violated. — 
detachments set out five days after the meeting ° 
the council. The prince was seized, cart 
Strasburg, and thence to Paris; where, at the 
Charenton gate, his guarded carriage st 
| noon till five o’clock on the 20th of March 
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ke of 


ed to 
it the 
| from 


-gasthen ordered to the castle of Vincennes. That 
’ 


“a ensued istold by M. Thiers witha brevity not 


4, be wondered at, when adopted by one so deeply 
i 


: din the fame of his hero. His main pur- 

would in no way have been promoted by 
Micalars, tending either to show the enormity of 
be crime, or to excite compassion for the victim. 
The most curious parts of the narrative are those 
spich describe Napoleon’s own demeanour. He 
sd passed from the alternate anxiety and rage 
shich had at first possessed him. 

\¢ the approach of the moment of this terrible sacri- 
t» the First Consul desired solitude. 

“Og the 18th of March, Palm Sunday, he set out for 
\simaison, where, better than elsewhere, he could com- 
nts quietness and solitude. With the exception of the 
csegls, the ministers, and his brothers, he received no 
utes . . 
se. For hours together he walked about by himself, 

‘ring to his countenance an expression of calmness 
eich he felt not in his heart. Even his inoccupation 
ames the agitation to which he was a prey; for during 
‘whole week that jie staid at Malmaison, he dictated 
vareely a single letter, an unique instance of idleness 
~his active life; and yet, only a few days earlier, all 
se energies of his mind had been bestowed upon Brest, 
jwalogne, and the Texel! His wife, who, in common 
with all his family, was acquainted with the arrest of 
de prince; his wife, who, unable to help sympathizing 
ith the Bourbons, thought with horror of the shedding 
froval blood; his wife, with that foresight of the heart 
shich is peculiar to women, perhaps anticipated that a 
el action would draw down retaliative cruelties upon 
‘er husband, her children, and herself, and spoke to him 
eral times about the prince, shedding tears as she 
Sought of his destruction, which she feared was resolved 
yoa,though her mind revolted from such a belief. The 
Prst Consul, who somewhat prided himself upon re- 
ressing the movements of his heart, naturally so 
enerous and kind, whatever might be said to the con- 
‘ary by those who did not know him, the First Consul 
~pelled these tearful supplications, of which he feared 
e effect upon his resolve, and repiied to Madame 
jaonaparte in a homely style, which he strove to render 
urh: “ You are a woman, and know nothing about 
politics; your proper part is to hold your tongue.” 

After the orders have been described, which were 
sued to the court-martial held at Vincennes, we are 
wld that M. Real, a councillor of state employed 
mer the minister of police, had been commanded 
‘o examine the prisoner personally, and endeavour 

ascertain what he knew about the conspiracy; 
ind it is suggested that, if the interview had taken 
lace, the innocence of the prisoner must have be- 
me evident, and the execution would not have 
aken place. But his own earnest request for an 
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him; the order of the First Consul was not placed in his 
hands until five o'clock in the morning; he arrived, but 
too late. This was not, as it has been said to be, a 
scheme planned to force the First Consul into a crime; 
not at all, it was an accident, a pure accident, by which 
the unfortunate prince was deprived of the sole chance 
of saving his life, and the First Consul of a happy oppor- 
tunity of saving his glory from a stain. A deplorable 
consequence of violating the ordinary forms of justice ! 
When these forms, invented by the experience of ages 
to guard human life against the mistakes of judges, 
when these sacred forms are violated, men are at the 
mercy of chance, of mere trifles! The lives of accused 
people, and the honour of governments, are then some- 
times dependent upon the most fortuitous coincidences ! 


| No doubt, the First Consul had formed his resolve; but 


aterview with the First Consul himself was re- | 


yeted by Savary, who superintended the execu- 
wn; and Réal and he never met. 

The orders of the morning, to finish all during the 
“git, were positive. A delay could only be procured 
the arrival of M. Réal to interrogate the prince. M. 
Aaidid not make his appearance; the night was far 
‘at; day was at hand. ‘The prince was taken down 
ta fosse of the chateau, and there, with a firmness 
‘wthy of his race, received the fire of those soldiers of 
& Republic, whom, in the ranks of the Austrians, he 


“8 often fought against. Melancholy reprisals of 
wy war ! 
le fe}) 


wal, 


Ile was buried upon the very spot where | 
_ level. 


Colonel Savary immediately set out to report to the | 


‘tt Consul the execution of his orders. 

a the road the colonel met M. Réal on his way to 
ante prisoner. This councillor of state, exhausted 
"S fatigue by the continued labour of several days and 
ts, had given orders to his servants not to disturb 


i 
i 


he was much agitated; and could the voice of the unfor- 
tunate Condé, appealing for life, have reached his ear, 
that ery would not have been uttered in vain : he would 
have yielded, and proudly yielded, to his gentler feelings. 

Colonel Savary arrived at Malmaison in a state of 


great emotion. His presence gave rise to a painful 
scene. Madame Buonaparte guessed all as soon as she 


saw him, and burst into tears; and M. de Caulaincourt, 
in accents of despair, exclaimed that he was dishonoured. 
Colonel Savary proceeded to the First Consul’s study, 
found him alone with M. de Meneval, and gave him an 
account of what had taken place at Vincennes. The 
First Consul asked, “* Did M. Réal see the prisoner ?”’ 
Colonel Savary had scarcely answered in the negative 
When M. Real made his appearance, and tremblingly 
apologized for the non-execution of the orders he had 
received. Without expressing either approbation or 
anger, the First Consul dismissed these instruments of 
his will, went into an apartment of his library, and shut 
himself up in solitude there for several hours. 

In the evening, there was a family dinner at Mal- 
maison: all wore serious and saddened countenances, 
and no one ventured to speak, the First Consul himself 
being as silent as the rest. This silence at length be- 
came embarrassing; and, on rising from table, the First 
Consul himself broke it, addressing himself exclusively 
to M. De Fontanes, who had just arrived. He was 
alarmed at the event which was noised throughout 
Paris; but he could not express his feelings where he 
now was. He listened chiefly, and replied but little. 
The First Consul, speaking almost without interruption, 
and endeavouring to make up for the silence of his com- 
pany, discoursed upon the princes of all times, upon the 
Roman emperors, upon the French kings, upon Tacitus, 
and the judgments of that historian, and upon the 
cruelties which were frequently attributed to the rulers 
of states, when these, in fact, only yielded to inevitable 
necessities. llaving by this circuitous route approached 
the tragical subject of the day, he said: 

* They wish to destroy the Revolution in attacking 
my person, I will defend it, for i, 1, / am the Kevolu- 
tion. They will be more cautious in future; for they 
will know of what we are capable.” 

We cannot quote more than one paragaph of the 
historian’s closing remarks on this bloody story. 
Nothing can be more instructively true than the 
moral drawn from it. ‘The perpetrator of the crime 
was punished for its commission, even in the pro- 
gress of the design to which it was to have been sub- 
servient. Nothing he had ever done was so effectual 
in precipitating the new coalition against him, 

None were satisfied with what had been done at Vin- 
cennes, save those hot Revolutionists, whose senseless 
rule the First Consul had brought to an end, and who 
now saw him in a single day reduced almost to their 
None of them any longer feared that General 
Buonaparte would act for the Bourbons. 

Sad proof of the frailty of the human mind! This 
extraordinary man, of so great and accurate an intellect, 
and of so generous a heart, had lately been so stern in 
his judgment of the Revolutionists and their excesses ! 
He had pronounced upon their frenzy without qualifica- 
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tion, and sometimes even without justice. Ife had 
bitterly reproached them with having shed the blood of | 


Louis XVI 


disgraced the Revolution, and irreconcile- 


ably embroiled France with Europe! Then he judged | 


ealmlv: and now, his passions being excited, he had in 
*- > Pr 


a single instant paralleled the deed committed upon the | 


person of Lonis XVI. aud had placed himself in a state 
of moral opposition to Europe, which speedily rendered 


a general war inevitable, and compelled him to go in | 
£ 9 t f a) } 





search of peace—a magnificent peace, it is true—to 


Tilsit, to the other end of Europe ! 


inteilect, and to prove that 
venius is not safe from the most vulgar errors, if, even 
tur a single instant, it is deprived of self-control and 
swayed by passion. 
Ihe investigation, which terminated so foully, 
| called away Napoleon fora time, and its issue 
for atime averted the eves of Europe, from en un- 
dertaking of his which, had it been executed, 


(whether finally successful or not,) would have ; "4 


been the very greatest of all his military achieve- 
ments. We allude to his projected invasion of 
England. Our countrymen, at the time, although 
they prepared themselves manfully to meet the 
attack, if it should be made, could hardly believe 
that the design was seriously entertained. There 
can, however, be no doubt that it was; and it is 
just as clear that the purpose was within an ace of 


being accomplished. The reasons for undertaking | 


this bold adventure are well and fairly set forth by 
M. Thiers. 

It wonld have been a diffienlt task, even for the ablest 
and the most firmly established government, to maintain 
a conflict with England. It was easy, it is true, for the 
First Consul to screen himself from her blows; but it 
was just as easy for England to screen herself from his. 
England and France had conquered a nearly equal 
empire, the former at sea, the latter on land. Hostilities 
having commenced, England was about to unfurl her 
flag in both hemispheres, to take some Duteh and 
Spanish colonies; perhaps, but with more difficulty, some 
French colonies. She was about to iuterdict navigation 
to all nations, and to arrogate it to herself exclusively ; 
but, unaided, she could do no more. 
English troops on the continent would but have brought 
upon her a disaster similar to that of the Helder in 
1729, Iranece,on her part, could, either by force or by 
influence, forbid England access to the coasts of Europe 
from Copenhagen to Venice, confine her intercourse to 
the shores of the Baltic alone, and oblige her to bring 
dowu from the Pole the colonial prod of which, 
during the war, she would be the sole depository. Dut, 
in this struggle of two great powers, who ruled each on 


one of the two elements, without having the means of 


quitting thein to grapple one another, it was to be feared 


that they would be restricted to threatening without 
“1s "ie 


- - . "1? ae " ia } . mnt vr * 
striking; and that the world, trampled upon by them, 

*rourtdct (yer ile . "rait ah +! . fi 
WoUuTd GInadly rebel against one or the ct: r, ior the 

sy ye : ” war} au : We fy } Tat nen , 
purpose of withdrawing itself from the conse jnences of 


this tremendous quarre!. In such a situation, success 


must beluug to that which should contrive to get out of 


the element in which it reigned, to reach its rival; and, 
if that effort proved impossible, to that which should 
find means to render its canse so popular in the world, 
as to gain it over to its side. It was difficult for both 
to attach nations to themselves. For England, in order 
to arrogate to herself the monopoly of commerce, was 
odliged to harass neutrals; and France, ia order to close 
the continent against the commerce of England, was 
obliged to do violence to all the powers of Europe. To 
conquer England, therefore, it was requisite to solve 
one of these problems: either to cross the channel and 
march to London, or to sway the continent, and to oblige 


How well calcu- | 
lated are such contrasts to rebuke human pride of | 
the most transcendent | 


The appearance of 


_calns, and long enough to enable one to reckon | 


tinental blockade. We shall see, in the 
, bial 


; . Culrse 
history, by what series of events Napoleon was 
led from the first of these enterprises to the 
what a concatenation of prodigies he at firs; 
| his aim so as nearly to attain it; by what a combines: 


at sie 
bradualy 
Second ; by 
ap 


of faults and misfortunes, he was afterwards a 
away from it,and finally fell. Happily, before re “hed 
that deplorable term, France had achieved such thi 
that a nation which Providence permits to accomphj 
them remains for ever glorions, and perhaps the _ 
of nations. Grates 


Such were the proportions which this war betwee 
(Ween 


Frauce and Great Britain must inevitably take. J], had 
been from 172 to 1801 the struggle of the democtagi 

’ + > 21 2 1, > « < + oe or = ~. * 9 uit 
principle against the aristocrath principle ; Witheu: 


ceasing to have this character, it was abcut to be e2 
under Napoleon, the struggle of one element against 
another, with much more difficulty fur us than for the 
English; for the whole continent, out of detestation « 
the French revolution, out of jealousy of our oan 
must hate Trance much more heartily than the neutral. 
i England. =. 

With his keen glance, the First Consul soon nerceired 
the drift of this war; and he took his resolution Withoo: 
hesitating. — He formed the plan of crossing the Strait 
of Calais with an army, and putting an end to the riygl. 
ship of the two nations in London itself. We shall] fing 
him for three successive years applying ali his faculsie. 
to this prodigious enterprise, and remaining calm, cop. 
fident,even happy; so full of hope was he in anticipation 
of an attempt, which must either lead to his becoming 
absolute master of the world, or buyy himself, his army, 
his glory, in the depths of the ocean. 4 

But, though the invasion, if successful, would 
have put an end to the war at once, the obstacles in 
its way would, for any other man, have been insur- 
mountable. Ife was too wise to attack England 
with any force, short of that which was suffeient 
to make him, temporarily at least, master of the 
provinces in which he should first land. The 
transport of an army so large was a tremendou 
undertaking. 

It is a vast and difficult operation to carry beyond 
sea twenty or thirty thousand men only. The expedition 
to Egvpt, executed fifty vears ago, the expedition against 
Algiers, executed in our days, are proofs of this. What 
an undertaking it must be to embark 150,000 soldiers, 
ten or fifteen thousand horses, three or four thovsand 
pieces of cannon and their carriages! A ship of th 
line can carry on an average six or seven hundred mes, 
incase the passage takes some days; a large frigate 
can contain half the number. For embarking sach sn 
army, there would of course be required 200 sail of the 
line, that is to say, a chimerical naval foree, which m 
thing but the concurrence of France and England in tht 
same object could render barely conceivable. Amat 
tempt to throw 150,000 men into England, if England 
had been at the distance of Egypt or the 4lorea, would 
consequently have been an impracticable undertakiag. 
But there was only the Strait of Calais to cross, that! 
to say, only eight or ten leagues to go. There was te 
necessity for employing large ships for such a passage. 
Neither could they have been employed, if one had bad 
them, for there is not a single port capable of admitting 
them from Ostend to Havre: neither is there, withot! 
going far out of the way, a single port on the other side 
where they could effect a landing. The idea of smal! 
vessels, considering the passage and the nature of 
ports, had therefore at all times occurred to all mind:. 
Besides, these small vessels were adequate to 
marine circumstances as were liable to be met Ws 
Long observations made on the coast had led to the dis- 
covery of these circumstances, and to the determi 
of the vessels best adapted to the purpose. In samme’, 
fur instance, there are in the Channel almost absolete 
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it, either by force or by policy, to refuse all British forty-eight hours of the same weather. It be Qeir i 

commodities ; to realise, in short, an invasion or a con-, about that number of hours, not to cross, but for ** ies a dat 
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sgmense flotilla in question to work out of harbour. 


! 


+s calm, the English cruisers being condemned | 
15 ’ > 


ip hie motionless, vessels built to go either with oars or 
gis wight pass with impunity even before an enemy’s 
qesdron. Winter had also its favourable moments. 
The dense fogs of the cold season, being attended with 


wind, oF scarcely auy, offered another chance of 
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ketry of a hundred thousand infantry, and perhaps 
boarded by intrepid soldiers, trained to the maneuvre ? 


It is impossible to say; for one cannot form any idea of 


ng in presence of an enemy’s force, either immova- | 


or deceived by the fog. There was still a third | 


Je occasion, namely, that offered by the equi- 
sexes. It frequently happens that, after equinoctial 
, the wind suddenly subsides, and leaves sufficient 


by the scamen living on the coast of the Channel. 
There was One casc, in which,in all seasons and in 
say weather, excepting a te mpest, one might always 
moss the strait: it was when a strong squadron of the 
pe could be brought for a few hours by skilful maneu- 
wes into the Channel. Then the flotilla, protected by 
shis squadron, could sail without being uneasy about the 
premy’s cruisers. 
“Bat the case ofa great French squadron brought 
terween Calais and Dover depended on such difficult 


| 


so strange a scene. without any known antecedent, cap- 
able of assisting the mind to foresee the different chances. 
Admiral Decres,a man of superior intelligence, but dis- 
posed to find fault, admitted that, by sacrificing a hun- 
dred vessels and ten thousand men, one might probably 
get over an encounter with an enemy’s squadron, and 
cross the strait. “ One loses them every day in battie,” 


replied the First Consul ; “and what battle ever pro- 

_mised the results which a landing in England authorizes 

dme for crossing the strait, before the return of the 
’s squadron, which is obliged by the gale to stand | 
Such were the circumstances universally fixed | 


cembinations, that it could not be at all reckoned upon. | “, : 
tions. Daring attempts were incessantly made, by 


Itwas requisite even, to build the transport flotilla in | 
the English cruisers, to destroy the vessels of the 


ach afashion, that it might, toappearance at least, dis- 


pose With any auxiliary force ; for if it had been de- | 


noustrated by its construction that it was impossible 


fr it to keep the sea without an assisting squadron, the | 


weret of this great operation would have been imme- 
jistely revealed to the enemy. Aware of this, they 
would have concentrated all their naval forces in the 
trit,and prevented every manauvre of French squa- 
irons for the purpose of getting thither. 

Indeed, although the history does not yet carry 
ydown so far, we shall Jearn, hereafter, that it 
wis on the last of these projects that Napoleon 
rally relied ; and that all his naval manwuvres 
were long directed to the one object, of gaining the 
emmand of the Straits of Dover for the French 
feet, under cover of which the flotilla of Boulogne 
might cross to the shores of Kent. 

Small armed vessels, of three kinds, were built 
every where, in France, and in the neighbouring 
euntries which were then at her disposal. All 
of them were flat bottomed, that they might he 
foated down rivers to the sea, and carried close 
along the defended coast, so as to be beyond the 
rach of the English cruisers. 


These three species of vessels were to be collected to 
the number of twelve or fifteen hundred. 
carry at ‘east three thousand pieces of cannon of large 
talibre, besides a great number of pieces of small dimen- 
on,—that is to say, discharge as many projectiles as the 
Wongest squadron. Their fire was dangerous, because 
iwas horizontal, and directed so as tu take effect be- 
ween Wind and water. When engaged with large 
ships, they presented a mark difficult to hit, and, on the 
wairary, fired at a mark which they could scarcely miss. 
They could move abeut, divide, and surround the enemy. 
Bat if they had the advantages of division, they had also 
% inconveniences. 
moving and prodigiously numerous mass was an ex- 
Remely difficult problem, in the solution of which Ad- 


ittee years. We shall see by and by to what a degree 
Precision in the manceuvres they centrived to attain, 

“ad to what point the problem was resolved by them. 

ra effect would have been produced by a squadron 


all craft, running down, upsetting all before them, 

nang those struck by their balls, but surrounded in 

ond turn by this swarm of enemies, receiving on all 
$a dangerous fire of artillery, assailed by the mus- 
"OL. X11.—NO. CXLI. 


ge ships, dashing in full sail through this mass of 


They were to | 


/around them. 


The order to be introduced into this | 





us to hope for?” 


Boulogne was fixed upon as the central station 
of the flotilla. Thither the vessels were cathered 
as built; and the port, and those of two neigh- 
bouring bays, were enlarged and improved for 
their reception. These operations were performed 
by the soldiery, who were encamped about Bou- 
logne ; and who, encouraged by additional pay 
as well as by the enthusiastic hope of new and 
mightier triumphs, laboured with the same alacrity 
as did all who were engaged in the vast prepara- 


flotilla, either as they lay in harbour, or in their 
passage along the coast. Many brave actions were 
fought ; but no serious damage was done to the 
French boats. Extensive works were erected to 
defend the port and anchorage of Boulogne ; and 
these also were constantly attacked, in their pro- 
gress, by the English sailors. 


Their cruisers, consisting in general of aboat twenty 
vessels, three or four of them seventy-fours, five or six 
frigates, ten or twelve brigs and cutters, and a certain 
number of gun-boats, kept up an incessant fire upon our 
workmen. Their balls, passing over the cliff, fell in the 
harbour and the camps. Though their projectiles had 
done very little damage, still this firing was extremely 
annoying, and, when a great number of boats were 
crowded together, might cause great mischief, perhaps 
even a conflagration. One night even, the English, ad- 
vancing most daringly in their pinnaces, surprised the 
workshops in which the materials for the construction 
of the wooden fort were preparing, cut in pieces the 
machines used for driving piles, and did as much mischief 
tou the works as it took several days to repair. The 
First Cousul was greatly irritated at this attempt, and 
issued fresh orders for preventing the like in future. 
Armed boats, relieving one another like sentries, were 
to pass the night around the works. The workmen, en- 
couraged, piqued in their honour, like soldiers whom one 
is leading against an enemy, were induced to work in 
presence of the English ships, and under the fire of their 
artillery. It was at low water only that the works could 
be prosecuted. When the heads of the piles were left 
sufficiently uncovered, by the water, for driving, the 
men fell to before the tide was out, and continued, while 
it was returning, up to the middle in water, singing as 
they worked, while the balls of the English were flying 
The First Consul, however, with his in- 
exhaustible fertility of invention, contrived new precan- 
tions to keep off the enemy. He caused experiments to 
be made on the coast, to ascertain the range of heavy 


cannon, fired at an angle of forty-five degrees, nearly as 
ail Bruix and Napoleon were incessantly engaged for | 


mortars are fired. The experiment succeeded: twenty- 
four-pound balls were projected to the distance of 2300 
fathoms, and the English were obliged to keep at that 
distance. He did still more: thinking incessantly on 
the same subject, he first devised an instrument which, 
at this day, occasions frightful ravages, and which ap- 
pears destined to produce powerful effects in maritime 
warfare— hollow projectiles employed against shipping. 
lie ordered large shells to be fired at the vessels, exe, 
bursting in the timber-work or the sails, could not fail 
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S78 THIERS’ HISTORY OF 


NAPOLEON, 


to produce fatal breaches in the hull, or large rents in | eyen labouring engineer, in consequence of the Works 


the rigging. It is with projectiles which burst, he 
wrote, that timber must be attacked. It is not easy to 
introduce any thing new, especially where there are old 
habits to be overcome; and he had to repeat frequently 
the same instructions. 
those solid balls, which dash like lightning through every 
thing before them, but limit their ravages to their own 
diameter, beheld a projectile having, it is true, less im- 
pulsion, but which explodes like a mine, either in the 


When the English, instead of | 


‘carrying on in the basins. 
| of “a: ° oe 
| part in this reciprocal training. 


hull of the ship, or on the heads of her defenders, they | 


were surprised, and kept at a great distance. 
to obtain still more security, the First Consul devised an 
expedient not less ingenious. He conceived the idea of 
establishing sub-marine batteries; that is to say, he had 
batteries of heavy cannon and large mortars placed at 
low-water mark, which were covered by the sea at high- 
water, and left uncovered at ebb-tide. It cost great 
trouble to secure the platforms on which the pieces 
rested, so as to prevent them from sinking into the sand, 
or being buried by it. This was accomplished, however; 
and at ebb-tide, which was the time for work, when the 
English approached to disturb the men, they were re- 
ceived with discharges of artillery, poured all at once 
from the low-water line; so that the fire advanced or 
receded, in a manner, with the sea itself. These bat- 
teries were employed only while the forts were building; 
ns soon as they were finished they became useless. 


Before the end of December 1805, nearly a 
thousand vessels, of one sort or another, were col- 
lected in and about the harbour of Boulogne. The 
troops destined for the expedition were in camp 
at the same place ; and the work of training went 
on with steadiness and success. 

Particular care was taken to produce complete har- 
mony between the seamen and the soldiers, by the con- 
stant appropriation of the same vessels to the same troops. 
The dimensions of the gun-brigs and gun-boats had been 
calculated for them to carry a company of infantry, be- 
sides some artillery. This was the element employed 
to determine the general organization of the flotilla. 
The battalions were then composed of nine companies ; 
the demi-brigades of two war battalions, the third re- 
maining at the depot. 


Nine brigs or boats formed a section, and 
carried nine companies, or one battalion. Two sections 
formed a division and carried a demi-brigade. Thus 
the boat or brig answered to the company, the section 
answered to the battalion, the division to the demi- 
brigade. Naval officers of corresponding rank com- 
manded the boat, the section, the division. To produce 
a perfect coherence of the troops with the flotilla, each 
division was appropriated to a demi-brigade, each sec- 
tion to a battalion,each brig or boat to a company ; and 
this appropriation, once made, was invariable. Thus the 
troops were always to keep the same vessel, and to at- 
tach themselves to it, as a rider attaches himself to his 
horse. Land and sea officers, soldiers and sailors, would 
by these means learn to know and to have confidence in 
one another, and be the more disposed to render each 
other mutual assistance. Each company was to furnish 
the vessel belonging to it with a garrison of twenty-five 
men, forming a fourth of the company, always on board. 
These twenty-five men, forming a fourth of the company, 
remained on board about a month. During this time, 
they lodged in the vessel with the crew, whether the 
vessel went to sea to maneuvre or lay in harbour. There 
they did all that the sailors themselves did, assisted in 
working the vessel, and exercised themselves in parti- 
cular in the management of the oars and in firing the 
eannon. When they had passed a month in this kind of 
life, they were succeeded by twenty-five other soldiers 
of the same company, who came to devote themselves 
for the same space of time to nautical exercises. 


the troops. 


the brigs or boats. 


Lastly, } 


The gun-brigs and gun-boats | 
were arranged in comformity with this composition of 


Thus | 
the whole company in succession took its turn on board | 
Each man, therefore, was alter- , 
vately land soldier, sea soldier, artillery ilor, and | latest, the middle, of wint 

nately land soldier, sea soldier, artilleryman, sailor, and | or, at latest, the middle, of winter. 


The sailors likewis 4 
They hed ar ce 
on board; aud, when they were in port, they performs 
the infantry exercise in the day-time on the quay. The 

formed consequently an accession of 15,000 foot-soldier 
who, after the landing in England, would be capable of 
defending the flotilla along the coasts where it Would 
be lying aground. By giving them a reinforcement of 
about 10,000 men, they might await with impunity op 
the shore the victories of the invading army. * 

After incessantly repeated exercises, all these ~. 
neuvres came to be executed with equal promptnes. 
and precisiou. Every day, in all weathers, wujess « 
blew a storm, from 100 to 150 boats went ont to ma. 
neeuvre, or to anchor in the road betore the enemy, Tp 
operation of a sham landing along the cliffs was per. 
formed. The men first exercised themselves jn sWeepiny 
the shore by a steady fire of artillery, then in approach. 
ing the beach, and landing men, horses, and cannor 
Frequently, when the boats could not get close to the 
shore, the men were thrown into the water where it wa 
five or six feet deep. None were ever drown i, snel 
was the dexterity and ardour which they displayed, 
Sometimes even the horses were landed in the same 
manner. They were let down into the sea, and men jg 
small boats directed them with a halter towards the 
shore. In this manner, there was not an accident tha: 
could happen in landing on an enemy’s coast but wa: 
provided against and several times braved, with the 
addition of all the difficulties which could be thought of, 
even those of night, excepting, however, the difficulty 
of the fire ; but that would rather be a stimulant thay 
an obstacle for these soldiers, the bravest in the world 
by nature and by the habit of war. 

This variety of land and sea exercises, these ma- 
neuvres intermixed with hard labour, interested thers 
adventurous soldiers, full of imagination and ambition, 
like their illustrious chief. With considerably betser 
fare, thanks to the earnings of their labour, added t 
their pay, continual activity, the keenest and most salu- 
brious air, all this could not but give them extraordinary 
physical strength. The hope of performing a prodigy 
added a moral force equally great. Thus was gradually 
trained that incomparable army, which was destined 
to achieve the conquest of the continent in two years. 

The First Consul spent great part of his time among 
them. He was filled with confidence, when he saw 
them so disposed, so alert, so animated with his ows 
feelings. They in their turn received continual excite 
ment from his presence. They saw him on horseback, 
sometimes on the top of the cliffs, sometimes at their 
feet, galloping over the sands, left smooth and hard by 
the receding tide, going in that manner by the strand 
from one port to another; sometimes on board light 
pinnaces, going to be present at petty skirmishes be- 
tween our gun-boats and the English cruisers, pushing 
them upon the enemy, till he had made their cutter 
and frigates fall back by the fire of our frail vessels. 
Frequently he persisted in braving the sea; and onee, 
having determined to visit the anchorage, in spite of 4 
violent gale, the boat, in which he was returning, sunk 
not far from the shore. Luckily the men had footing, 
The sailors threw themselves into the sea, and, forming 
a close group to withstand the waves, carried him 0 
their shoulders through the billows breaking over their 
heads. 

One day, passing over the beach in this manner, he 
was animated by the sight of the coasts of England, and 
wrote the following lines to Cambacéres, the consal : 
“ ] have passed these three days amidst the camp an 
the port. From the heights of Ambleteuse I have see 
the coast of England, as one sees Calvary from the 
Tuilleries. One could distinguish the houses and 
bustle. It is a ditch that shall be leaped when ome * 
daring enough to try.” 

His impatience to execute this great enterprise ¥™ 
extreme. He had at first thought of the conclusion * 
autumn; now he was for deferring it till the begimmine 
But the labour ** 


+ 
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ently increasing; and, some new improvement daily 
wearing either to him or to admiral Bruix, he sacrificed 
in order to introduce it. The drilling of the 
and sailors was rendered more perfect by these 
igeritable delays, which thus brought along with them 
» own compensation. The projected expedition 

“6 indeed, have been attempted after these eight 
gooths’ apprenticeship : but it would require six more, 
gene were to wait till every thing was ready, till the | 
‘sping and arming were completed, till the training 
f the landsmen and seamen left nothing more to be | 
Bat decisive considerations commanded a new delay. | 
The concentration of the fleets was still unac- 
complished : and without having effected this, 
ye condition which he relied on for securing his 
across the straits, the First Consul was 


0 prudent to move. 

4 last condition of success was yet left to be secured; 
sod this condition the First Consul considered equiva- | 
eat to a certainty of the accomplishment of his enter- | 
ose. These vessels, now tried, were quite capable of 
wossing a strait ten leagues wide; since most of them 
isd had one hundred or two hundred leagues to go to 
wach Boulogne, and had frequently by their scattered 
sad horizontal fire replied with advantage to the down- 
wird and concentrated fire of the ships. They had a 
cance of passing, without being seen or attacked, either 
in the calms of summer or in the fogs of winter ; and, 
onder the most unfavourable supposition, if they were 
fallin with the twenty-five or thirty cutters, brigs, 
wd frigates which the English had cruising, they must 
nsx, were it necessary to sacrifice a hundred brigs or 
wats of the two thousand three hundred composing the 
fotilla. But there was a case which appeared to be 
exempted from every unlucky chance; namely, when a 
trong French squadron, appearing suddenly in the | 
“ait, should drive the English cruisers from it, keep | 
wasession of the channel for two or three days, and | 
cover the passage of our flotilla. With this case, there , 
eld exist no doubt: all the objections raised against 
the enterprise fell at once, excepting that of an unfore- | 
wen storm, an improbable chance if the season were 
tadiciously chosen, and, moreover, at all times wholly 
yond the reach of calculation. But it was requisite 
that the third of the squadrons of ships of the line, 
that of Toulon, should be completely equipped; and it 
wmunotso. The First Consul destined it to execute a | 
mand combination, the secret of which he communi- , 
tated to none, not even to his minister of the interior. | 
This combination he matured by degrees, saying not a 
werd about it to any body, and leaving the English 
mder the impression that the flotilla was to act inde- | 
wndently, since it was armed so completely, and brought 
‘rward every day against frigates and ships of the 

This man, so daring in his conceptions, was the most | 
madent of captains in the execution. Though he had 
‘9,000 men assembled at his disposal, he would not stir 
"thout the co-operation of the Texel fleet carrying 
40 men, without the Brest fleet carrying 18,000, 
mthout the fleets of La Rochelle, Ferrol, and Toulon, 
‘arged to clear the Strait by a profound maneuvre. 
- was anxious to have all these means ready for 
"ebruary, 1804, and flattered himself that he should; 
"sn important events in the interior of the Republic 
widenly withdrew his attention for a moment from a_ 
at enterprise, on which the eyes of the whole world — 
ware fixed. oe ge eee | 

Neither of the two nations suspected the existence of | 

Preparations than those which were publicly and 
me ostentatiously made. The English, imagining that | 

and Toulon were strictly blockaded, did not dream 

* squadron might suddenly make its appearance 





rtHE PROJECTED INVASION OF ENGLAND. o7n 


in the Channel. The French, daily exercised in manceuv- 
ring their gun-boats, were, on the other hand, accustom- 
ed to look upon them as the sole means of crossing the 
Strait. Noone suspected the existence of what was, in 
truth, the most important of the First Consul’s plan ; 
though some hoped in France, and some feared in Eng- 
land, some new and sudden invention of his daring and 
fertile genius, and confidence and anxiety were thus, 
to a very high degree, excited on either side of the 
Channel. 


The youngest among us have heard, from our 
fathers, how men’s blood was stirred in that event- 


ful time; and how anxiety, and courage, and war- 
‘like preparation, ran like wildfire through the 


whole country: and many are still alive whose 
heads, now gray or bald, were then covered with the 
military cap, and whose arms, now feeble, were 


| trained to use the musket and the bayonet, in de- 


fence of our hearths and altars. What would have 
been the issue had the passage of the Straits been 
effected? Our surviving volunteers will not feel 
themselves much flattered by the answer which is 
given to the question, by the historian of our 


ancient enemy. 


It must be confessed that, supposing us fairly across 
the Channel, the preparations made to resist us were 
not very formidable. Supposing that, between the 
Channel and London, there cou!d be concentrated 50,000 
troops of the line, and from thirty to forty thousand of 
the army of reserve, and any conceivable number of 
volunteers added to them, the force thus formed would, 
even in actual numbers, have fallen short of the French 
army that was to cross the Straits. But even supposing 
the English force to be numerically twice or thrice as 
great as it was, what would such a force avail against 
the 150,000 veterans, who, in eighteen months, led by 
Napoleon, combated and beat the armies of entire 
Europe, at Austerlitz, at Jena, and at Friedland ; vete- 
rans, apparently equal to the English in courage, cer- 
tainly more skilled and practised in warfare, and four 
or five times more numerous! The land force of Eng- 
land, then, was, in reality, very insufficient; and her 
chief protection was the ocean still. In any event, 
whatever might be the final result, the conduct of the 
English government was already signally punished, by 
the general agitation of all ranks of the people, by the 
enforced withdrawal of the working classes from their 
labour, the merchants from their business, and the nobi- 
lity and gentry from their leisure and their pastimes. 
The duration of such an agitation for any considerable 
period would in itself be a great calamity, and might 
convulse the social system. 

But neither then, nor afterwards, was the bloody 
issue tried. The destruction of Napoleon’s naval 
resources deranged his plan as originally construct- 
ed: the new coalition carried his armies again into 
the heart of the continent ; and new obstacles in- 
tervened when the design was anew taken up, of 
humbling the nation whose persevering enmity 
had so often snatched from his grasp the sceptre 
of universal European sovereignty. ‘ 


The next volume of the work will possess mag- 
nificent materials for history. It will describe the 
last steps in Napoleon’s rise to the imperial throne. 
It will relate what happened on the bloody field 
of Austerlitz, and upon the Spanish seas off Cape 
Trafalgar. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.* 


Mr. Mus, the author of “ The Old English rated, and made to bear upon the great end of hic 
Gentleman,” may be fairly regarded as the legiti- Treatise, namely, the instruction of the amatey; 
mate representative of Nimrod; not of him the ; sportsman, or of him who 2 still but & Novice jp 
Mighty Hunter, the son of Cush ; but him of the | woodcraft. M ith the main design thus kept 
Gun, the Saddle, the Angle, and the Pen, whom | steadily in view, there is, however, no lack of 
English sportsmen still lament, but who now find | entertainment, resulting from the free interspersicn 
in our author an able successor, qualified, in all , of anecdotes, and personal reminiscences illustra. 
respects, to fill his place, and to sustain an equal | tive of the various topics under consideratioy - 
reputation in the sporting world. | Se Se POE Ae SHES WEE. A nk eee, 

Honest critics, however, bound in all things to | and sometimes striking, effects of local colouring 
look to the interests of their constituents, the | in a style free often to carelessness, but never fig: 
“ Reading Public,” might be forgiven if they | nor dull. 
apprehended beforehand, that the writer who has | _ Such are the leading characteristics of © The 
been, out of sight, the most successful in depicting | Sportsman's Library,” which is divided into Piye 
the romance of English Field Sports, might be Books, (these again being subdivided into Chap- 
run awav with bv his imagination, and come in | ters,) each treating of a specific branch of English 
only second best, when he set about the grave | Field Sports. Tne Huyrer, and Heytine ani 
task of giving downright, direct, and earnest in- | Hownps, naturally claim precedence in the work 
struction in the various duties and tactics of | as of right; and here Mr. Mills not only displays 
the sportsman, and in the numerous subordinate | great personal or practical mastery of the subject, 
matters intimately connected with the sportsman’s | but even ventures to question the infallibility of 
pursuits. Snch critics are, with ourselves, quit | some distinguished authorities. We must Jet him 
for their fears; and Mr. Mills, in his own walk, | speak on this point for himself, which he does in 
furnishes another proof that the genius of aia becoming tone, respectful but decided. 
Raphael may no more disqualify an artist for’ Here and there may be found a diversity between 
being aleo a, better designer of a shawl border, | my opinion and the views of some distingnished anthors 


or a pattern for embroidery, than the merest | who have preceded me. This has not been occasioned 
lodd | 4 ak sce aii abinis. the | by the wish to vaunt my ewn humble skill ; but by the 

pioduer, whose 1aeas 1 ; | results of my experience having, occasionally, differed 

humblest efforts of decorative design. Let us own, | from theirs. y 

that had the author of that unequalled sporting From the time my memory cannot date, “ field 

novel, “ The Old English Gentleman”—a work | sports” have been the study, the thought, the occwpa- 


that once read can never be forgotten, which is in | %” of my life. Ihave sought for information, where 
} is sete sieaiieaaieiin WeitnidD wa | Ce and whenever it was to be obtained ; and never 
character as purely and exclusively ational 4s | yey permitted an opportunity to pass, of testing, at the 


Fielding’s fictions—whose huntsmen, whippers-in, ' earliest period, the rules laid down for the guidance of 
and trappers, are not more individualized, not | the sportsman. It should therefore be no matter of sur- 
more heroes than its old hounds and terriers —let | Prise, that I have discovered discrepancies, in several 


‘a ° ° rot 
° , ‘ instances, between previous theories and positive exp- 
us confess, that had he fairly given the rein to J.0 0, as P P m 


dramatic as he listed, we should not have been | Hunter and his condition, Hounds, Hunting, Shooting, 
violently disappointed, nor at all grieved. But | and the Breaking and Management of the Pointer, &e. 


those sharp-shooters whose weapon is the pen, and _ | have given information that has not before appeare: 
. * , a Oh in print; information founded on my own practia 
whose sole aim isa hit at “ folly as it flies,” badger- , 


«ep St Gral etl i es. | knowledge. 
ong See anes Shear, OF Rating & munp-saOt at Dts Mr. Mills states farther, that it has been his 


Robert Peel, are no rule for the genuine sports- | object to render “The Sportsman’s Library” 4 
man: and it is solely for him that this manual is enale alt TEE and of REFERENCE on every 
intended. Every thing considered, it is no small subject peenninrie wish our National Field Sports 
slic thet, ange * Page and beset with | How far he has succeeded, he submits modestly 
temptations to be brilliant, dashing, and enter- | but hopefully to his fellow-sportsmen. To the 
taining, our author has subdued his genius | best living sportsmen he confesses himself largely 
his graver office, and produced ~ work as plain, indebted for valuable assistance in different de 
judicious, and minutely instructive, as if he had partments ; an avowal which raises our opinion of 
never written a line on field-sports that had not | Siok iallete of che week. cadet Gis understanding of 
. . . je . " >] 
exeet information for its only object. — ,. itsauthor. In another place he remarks: 
After all, the chief merit of *‘ The Sportsman’s Ba , Myon thot “ The Sportaman’s 
: i al —~— : : t is not for mock sportsmen tila oi 
Adbeary”” ‘will, we imagine, be found to consist | Library” is intended. For them it will have no iste 
in its author's thorough mastery of his subject, in | rest. It is for the assistance of the real sportsmas,* 
all its principles and details, and his enthusiastic ! a book of reference, and the instruction of the zealot 
love of it. Proofs of this knowledge and devoted- _ tyro in sporting matters, that these pages are aa] 
ness may be found in abundance in Mr. Mill’s| With the minute directions and mere ir 
| +4 


fictions; but here they are systematically elabo- | parts of the Treatise ; in other words, WI! 


* By John Mills, Esq. Author of “The Old English Gentleman,” &c. Octavo, pp. 460, with Portrait and >t 
plates. Edinburgh: William Tait. 
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ter proportion of it, we have no intention to | the field have not become the milk-and-water, effemi- 
caterfere, leaving it to those for whom it is de- | 2te things, unworthy of the name of sportsmen, which 


: g . F the sneers of gentlemen of the old school might occa- 
signed ; but, besides what is of more general interest, sionally lead the uninitiated to suppose hon to be. 


here is in the volume that which shows the writer | These ‘gentlemen of antiquated notions are apt to curl 
to be a man of a genial disposition, and of sound | their upper lips at the revolution effected in hunting. 
judgment. His law in all things is that of kind- | But whether their riding to covert at sunrise, wearing 
ness, Whether he treats of the breeding and training a a aets yee - pres pres _ 5 oe 
d hounds, the slaughter of the attue— |e eeonees ees eee a ete a 
of horses an * pa omissions as the earliest cock mounted his perch to sleep, 
thank Heaven there is no English word for that | was more desirable than Young England’s rules, too 
atrocity !—- the nursing of blind puppies, or the | well known to need description, I shall leave as a 
construction of kennels. Indeed, an Education or nT ce sap ur ee —— 4 eine 
3 Sanatory committee might derive capital hints | .inced in “ the pomp and circumstance” attending the 
from Mr. Mills humane suggestions for the treat- | chase; and I greatly admire a well-equipped sportsman. 
ment of the inferior animals. He would have all | In my humble opinion, there should be as much care 
horses treated as the Arab does his courser, and | bestowed mi Boog ye as ne trang pans ed 
' ee ae ° his ae hie | going on duty. ut, i am an advocate for attention 
jogs as the shepherd of the Pyrenees does his | oe waht a enon hie aevensd sean, lan ae 
; | being a backer of that dandy he-haw nondescript, who 
gun, and saddle, we copy the following remarks | rides to covert in his gingerly bit of pink, booted and 
on modern carpet-sportsmen, and on the jolly | spurred, knowing and caring no more about hounds and 
dovens, or Squire Westerns, of the Old School, as | —. than , peseraice concen — = a watering- 
° 4° * . > , ace w 1Zes i@ hun 14 e ma in 
distinguished from the true gentlemanly sportsmen | riding ough pA gies sc the adenine anual Fue 
of the new era. gals,” derives no more pleasure from fox-hunting than 
Men who go to the covert-side, “trimmed like younk- | a monkey does from blistering his jaws with hot chest- 
ers prancing to their loves,” for the sole purpose of | nuts. He professes to be an ardent admirer of the sport, 
riding and showing themselves, know little about hounds, | for “ fashion sake ;”’ but in reality feels no more delight, 
and care less. So as their patience is not wearied with | asthe gallant hound opens on the drag, than if he howled 
along jind, and the pace is quick when “ the varmint” | from a tin-kettle being tied to his tail; and, perchance, 
is unkenneled or whipped from the gorse, they take | not quite so much; for this description of sport he 
little farther interest in the pack “ that make the welkin might possibly understand. 
uswer them.” Now, although a few of the Goths sneer We must here enter our protest, or, perhaps, 
ut the elegant and neat appointments of the gentleman, the phrase should be, beg to explain, regarding 


2s he presses toe in stirrup, and looks as particularly | 4. ; . ht “os ae 
dressed, and his toilet made with as much care, as if he | certain gentle sneers which Mr. Mills indulges in 


E i 4 7 a ee ” , . 
were about to enter a drawing-room, I could never | Tespecting “ Cockney sportsmen. If by these he 
join in the expression of contempt for such adornment means not pretenders in general, but men about 


of the person. We have heard innumerable anecdotes London, and the other great commercial marts, we 
related of the roughness of our sporting ancestors ; not /must dissent wholly. There is a greater revolu- 
is reference to the peculiarities of their wardrobes alone, | ti : » dies aaa ithi ‘the lant forty 
int also to the want of refinement in their phraseology. ; “10% @™Mong Those ¢ a a a ow 


bat no such roughnesses in the present day are regarded | Years than amongst any other order of sportsmen ; 
a indications of gentle blood. and we should say, that at present “ the Cockneys”— 
Nimrod relates the following anecdote of one of the if by them is meant the younger leading men to be 
d school. “ The late Mr. Forrester of Willy Hall, in | ..on about the Stock Exchange, Lloyds, the Banking 


‘iropshire, who hunted that country for many years, : 
save his coverts, when far advanced in life, to a pack of establishments, and great houses,—are, as boys and 


fox-hounds set up in his neighbourhood by some farmers. lads, among the best rowers, cricketers, fencers, 

Having ridden out one day to see them, he was asked dancers,and pedestrians in thethree kingdoms; and, 
, 2 > ? ‘ y } 2 ? " > , 

ww he liked them? ‘ Very much, indeed,’ replied the moreover, are, as men, among the best shots and the 


veleran : ‘there was not one d——d fellow in a white- , . ah : ; 
iaedieds amene thee?” boldest riders. ‘The modern habits of London life 


This may be all very well, as an incentive to a smile; have effected this great revolution. Men and boys 
wt I have no hesitation in saying, that “the white of this class universally reside at a good distance 
wps” of the age we live in, could, without the most | from town; and live more in the open air, take 


inding exertion, show the dark-brown and mahogany | more exercise, either on foot or horseback, in open 
mes their heels. Men ride both bolder and better than; . ion sn the water, than ame ther Genent 
those days when the fox was disturbed in picking his carer | ? . P 


arly breaktast off a nice young rabbit, and before the | tion of her majesty’s subjects. They are, and, 
ak had shaken the dew-drops from her wings. And | indeed, must be, early risers and temperate livers ; 
“is 1s easily to be understood. The pace, no one dis- | and besides a great deal of robust exercise all the 


pales, is very much increased ; and horses, to live well | i 

bed 5 coon . year round, most of them have their regular 

ae must be equal to it: for it is one thing to <a son on the moors of the Highlands, in Ireland 
them, and quite another to be after them. ... . a 


obe mounted ona thorough-bred flyer in the condition | OT ON the continent. Thus, sneers at “ Cockney 
; which a horse is brought to the post, and to ride him sportsmen” are either wholly misapplied, or sweep- 
‘i eon sep ee eM natch es ing exceptions must be made. Commercial London, 
ing that it may please Heaven to send, | ,; ; - : 
ents moment to weigh the probability of breaking = hese tom i eer ga 
at any yawner or rasper that chance may  “*4nChester, n > 7s 
Meent,—requires both bolder and better riding than | men, and some of the best sportsmen, in Eng- 
an after a gorged fox, with the slow hounds of for- | land. 
times, when it occupied “ hours” to kill him. I am But if the modern breed of sportsmen is an 


“t going to enter upon the subj j 
ject as to which method |. | , : r 
- ed the most sport, being not sufficiently grizzled improved one, 80, during the last twenty-five 


be sie to judge by experience of those times of old; | Years, is that of hounds. Mr. Mills states, 
Wish to show, that my white-topped brothers in It must consist with the mewory of many now living, 





jog. Passing, in the meanwhile, horse, hound, 
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that hounds of the present day are a very different kind | heads, it is searcely possible that they ean do go if their 
of animal from what hounds were, not longer ago than | shape and size vary to a very great extent. : 
@ quarter of a century. Then, a larger, heavier, and | however, some excellent sport with hounds 


I have Seen 
not remark. 


slower hound was in use, with dew-lapped jowl, and | able for uniformity of size; and yet their running was suf 
long pendulous ears. This was what was called the ficiently even to pull down their fox in superlative ng 


southern breed; which, in fact, approached nearer to the | 
original stock of the talbot ; and, although by no means | 
fast, this hound possessed exquisite sense of smelling, 
and his cry was melodious in the extreme. 
quick enough for our ancestors, who knew nothing of | 
railroads, and were content to travel in heavy drags by | 
easy stages, the southern breed was discovered to be not | 
fast enough for the increasing pace of the age. And 
so, by degrees, the breed was crossed, till at length the 
stamp of hound was obtained which now leads us like | 
skimming clouds before a gale, and scarcely gives time 
for echo to throw back the challenge of his tongue. 

By the many it is supposed that the animal we call a 
fox-hound is designed by nature to hunt foxes exclu-— 
sively ; but this is a popular error. The hound, from | 
his own natural instinct, (and it applies to every 
kind,) will run any thing with scent that will flee 
before him. It is from tuition alone—by being en- | 
tered at and blooded to a particular description of | 
game, cheered to pursue it, rated and flogged when | 


he hunts any other, that the hound acquires the qualities | 
which belong to the class for which he is designed. No | 


one ever yet saw a puppy, in his first rudiments of educa- | 
tion, but what would hunt rabbit, hare, fox, or any thing 


that he might chance to find; or, the sooner that he is. 
strung up on the first concenient branch, the better: for it | 
is easy to stop him when in error; but it is quite im- | 
possible to instil the dash and spirit of hunting into him, | 


by any artificial means. I like to see a wild puppy, 
ready to tear his eyes out through the gorse, at the 
first glance of the scut of aconey. I then know that 
there is the right stuff in him ; and if the steel wants 
tempering a little, time, patience, and perseverance will 
effect the desired object. 


February and March are the best months for breeding; | 


as late puppies seldom tlirive. 

We pass various minute directions for nursery 
treatment ; and thus get our dogs to the Elemen- 
tary School. 

Young hounds should be fed twice a-day, as they 


| fully declined. 


In another section of the Boox upon Dogs, We 


find this almost fascinating description of th, 
Although | Beacie. 


The Beagle is the smallest of the dogs of the chase 
which go under the general denomination of hound F 
the beagle I entertain the very greatest admiration It 
my opinion, he is the very description of hound for ce 
ing the hare; and no other, save the gaze-hound (cor 
rupted into grey-hound,) who trusts alone to his speed 
for a few seconds, is fitted in size, pace, and strength, 
for hunting this timid but fleet animal. , 

Beagles, to be very choice, can scarcely be bred top 
small. The standard of perfection is considered to be 
from ten to eleven inches ; and the latter should be th: 
maximum height. Although far inferior in point oj 
speed to the harrier, the sense of smelling is equally, i 
not more, exquisite in the beagle. In pursuing the hare 
too, he exercises indefatigable vigilance, energy, and 
perseverance. Every winding and double is traced by 
him with a degree of exactness which mast be seep ty 
be enjoyed and justly estimated; and his ery “loads ihe 
trembling air” with unequalled music. Nothing ean je 


_more melodious and beautiful than to hear the pigmy 


pack open at a hare ; and if slow, comparatively speak- 
ing, in running her, should the scent be good, she stands 
but little chance of escape from them in the end. Their 
slowness, however, in these fast times, is the principal 
reason of their being almost totally discontinued in 
packs; and of their being seldom to be met with now, 
beyond a few couples, used in some of the counties in 
England, to ensure a find in coursing, or to drive rabbits 
from large and thick coverts. 

The only packs of beagles that I know of, are those 
belonging to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Lord 
Winterton, and the Rev. Mr. Honeywood. I was in- 
formed that the Prince offered a large sum for the pack 
belonging to Mr. Honeywood ; but that it was respect- 
Greater perfection could not be arrived 
at, than in that beautiful pack of pigmies. Not one ex- 


ceeds ten inches ; and they are as level as a pack of 


seldom take kindly to the kennel-meat at first; and the | 
old ones are certain to prevent their getting their fair | 


allowance, even should they feel inclined to take it, if 
they are not fed separately. When they answer to their 
names, and are on terms of intimacy with the huntsman, 


they should be taken out, a few at a time, with their 


attendants on foot; as they are awkward at first, and 
will not like to follow a horse. At their entrance, they 


cannot be encouraged too much. It is quite time enough | 


to begin to rate and chastise, when they love a scent 
and know the difference between right and wrong. 
Steady old hounds should be taken out with the young 
ones as instructors; and but small coverts and furze 


in getting them out again, and the object at first is to | 


teach them obedience to the halloo. 
tites are sufficiently whetted to enjoy a scent, and they 
run improper game, they should be stopped and brought 


When their appe- | 


back ; and while a hound obeys the rate, he must never | 


taste the thong. 
kept. Those that have hunted five or six seasons should 


ones. At the same time, if it were not for the expense 
of the arrangement, no young hounds should be taken 
into the pack the first season. When the season is over, 
the best of “ the greens”’ are to be taken into the pack ; 
and the old worn out hounds drafted from it. 

With regard to the size of the hound, I like neither a 
large hound ner a small one ; (I am speaking of those 
designed for fox-hunting :) but, so long as his shape may 
be good, size is a secondary consideration. A /erel pack 
—that is, uniformity of size—has a much handsomer ap- 
pearance than one composed of direct opposites. As 


hounds, too, should run together, like a body with many 


Too many old hounds should not be | 
| than thirteen thousand pounds in its erection. His Grace 
be drafted to make room for younger and more capable 


} 





cards; the colour, throughout, being pure white. It is 
quite beyond credence the number of hares they kill in 
the course of a season. When running with a good scent, 
they might be imagined to belong to the fairy queen; se 
small, fast, and handsome are they. 

We leave the discourse on the site, construction, 
drainage, ventilation, baths, and supply of food 
and water in dog-kennels, either to those about to 
erect such buildings, or, as we have said, to legis- 
lative sanatory committees, who have for their ob- 


| ject to lodge English labourers as comfortably, or 


egg r on oe Belle , an’s sporting dogs 
brakes be drawn, as the extensive ones will give trouble | nearly so, as English gentlemen’s sporting do: 


are lodged. Of kennels, it is said :— 
The best constructed kennel, taking it in every poim' 
of view, that I have seen, is that belonging to His Grace 


the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle; although there 


are others upon a grander scale. The superb edifice of 
the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood, cost no less 3 sam 
wag his own architect and builder; and the m t 
design, and the perfection of its arrangements, 
how capable he was of accomplishing his task. — 

The Duke of Bedford’s is an immense establishmest, 
upon a scale of too great an extent for particular 
scription; as it includes tennis court, riding house, &e. 
In one stone-fronted building of two hundred and sixty 
six feet in length, there are stalls for thirty-8!* hunters, 
and eleven loose boxes for sick or lame horses. 
kennel is in length four hundred and five feet; ving 
the boiling house in the centre, with hog 
adjoining, and a granary behind. n the 
centre are apartments for two kennel-keeper ad 
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: ing xooms for the hunting hounds; with flues 
set along the wall, to preserve an equal tempera- 
vate in tbe severity of the winter season; spacious courts 
farnished with a fountain in the middle, for the 
. to drink at: and water cocks fixed at proper 
jstances, t0 cleanse the pavement when it may be re- 
cared. Adjoining to these, are seven hospitals for sick 
jame hounds, with yards to each. On the left, are 
jvisions for litter, straw, and stores of any kind; with 
jeven apartments for bitches and puppies, and yards 
.» each. There are, also, eleven of a similar description 
or bitches in pup; aud a large division for bitches at 
In the front, is a reservoir of water which sup- 
jes the fountains and different cocks in the several 
rards within. Behind the whole is a large airing 
qroand, fl: sh-house, and all requisite conveniences. The 
santsman’s dwelling is a handsome building adjoining. 
The number of huating hounds kept in the kennel, 
; gsually from sixty to seventy couples. 

We must not here indulge in the strain of re- 
fection Which this paragraph is calculated to sug- 
est. It is a sporting work, not a treatise on 
zislation or Christian morals, which lies before 
ys; and this is not the place to contrast ducal 
jog-kennels with the cottages of the Dorsetshire 


' 
‘ 


sbourers, or the cellars of the Manchester weavers. | 
itisenough that the princely owners of these vast | 


ssnine establishinents, have the understandings and 
hearts of men, and can feel what is laid open before 
them. The possessors of these magnificent kennels, 
are, above all others, bound to lead in the van in any 
grand national scheme for the improvement of the 
jwellings of the poor, and for the better education 
ftheir children. But Mr. Mills, though he dis- 
plays a humane and generous temper, may not 
thank us for moralizing his work in a way of 
which he himself has not dreamed ; so we pass to 
more general topics ; and in the first place to the 
iaster of ’ox-Hounds, his essential qualifications, 
and his onerous duties :— 
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duckling magnified into the loss and sweeping abstrac- 
tian of entire broods! Frequently, indeed, is the ab- 
straction of the tough old turkey, whose age has left her 
the bereaved mother of scores of fatted victims sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of Christmas, represented as the loss 
of the best and largest in the flock! The duck, too, 
found dead and crumbling into dust (the poor thing 
died of the cramp, in addition to an irritating attack of 
the pip) is of course a martyr to Reynard’s errors and 
want of respect for the laws and rights of property. And 
thus it is, framing the occasion in accordance with the 
demand, that the Master of Hounds is appealed to, in 
every shape, form, and manner. 


Passing many of the difficulties of this victim of 
zeal and enthusiasm for his vocation, we cite some 
of the qualities which ought to be his characteris- 
ties :— 


In the foremost rank, stands civility and general 
courtesy to the field. That is one of the chief rules to 
be observed by a Master, if his object be to show and 
enjoy good sport. We have heard many curious stories 
related of Masters of the old school, provocative of mirth, 
more from their want of refinement than their wit, and 
from roughness of bearing towards any body and every 
body: but the days for uncouth manners and hard 
language have passed; and that is an affront now, which 
formerly would have been received as a good joke. Not 
a great many years since, it was the settled opinion, that 


if a man was a fox-hunter he necessarily must be a 


swearing, drinking, reckless fellow: but “we change 
and others change ;” and thus it is that the world be- 
comes newly fashioned. 

I remember being out with a well-known Master, of 
the sort I am speaking of, when, as was his custom, he 
lost his temper on his hounds losing their fox. Anathe- 
mas, maledictions, and oaths flew around upon every 


/man, thing, and circumstance within hailing distance. 


The huntsman, unhappy wight, got more than his usual 


_ share ; and, after being d———d to a pretty considerable 
| extent, he said, with a rueful countenance, * What am 


lean by no exertion of my imaginative powers, fancy | 
the expression of the features of many an M. F. H. whom 


[have chanced to meet with in my sporting rambles, as 
be glances at the heading of this chapter. 

“The duty of a Master of fox-hounds !” 
near him repeat. “ Egad! but it may be briefly and 
readily summed up ;” and, while speaking, he extracts 
a weil-filled purse (provided that he has not been 
wearer of his blushing honour for many seasons,) and 
empties its contents, to the last shilling, upon the table 
wore him. “ There,” continues he, * that’s the duty; 
aad about the on/y duty, indispensable for my perform- 
wee; and so long as I continue to shell out liberally, 
there will be little fault found with my mastership.” 

There is great reason to believe the supposition to be 
fatertained by innumerable worthy and honest folk, that 
ie Master of Hounds is, figuratively speaking, a 
wmmon joint, or a joint in common, which every body 
8 aright, not only to cut up on all occasions, but to 
cme at again whenever an excuse presents itself. If 
tae local race fund is in want of replenishment, the 

ster 1s about the first victim singled out for a sub- 
*nption to liead the list. Should the select committee 
d the Visiting society find their funds fall short, to him 
‘ deputation is appointed, to solicit his proverbially 
Mitrous aid. Should Scroggins lose his donkey, his 
™, or his pig; or should Mrs. Scroggins feel that some 
“als and blaukets might materially add to the comfort 
tT family, now on the eve of an increase; the Master 
the resource, 


#¥letimized by predatory foxes, the Master being ap- 
to for ample reparation ! Great Jupiter knows the 
less flame that have to be answered for, in this 

Prat item of the sins and transgressions of frail and 

humanity! How often is the solitary chick or 


1 think I 


I to do, sir?” 

“* D—— ye!” returned his irate master, scratching 
his left ear, as if in want of a plea of justification ; 
“why don’t ye d me again?” 





Mr. Mills’ love of hunting, betrays him into the 
belief that English farmers are all equally smitten, 
and no more feel the injury done to their crops 
and fences, than a cook imagines the eels do when 
she flaysthem alive. On this subject, it is said :— 

if the proper means be adopted, such is the love and 
spirit for the chase, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred will gladiy consent to the hunting over their 
lands, and reck little or nothing of the /uir injuries that 
may be occasioned. :' , , , 

Throughout old England, the land of stout hearts and 


_well-strung thews and sinews, the love of hounds seems 
to be as innate as the love of roast-beef and plum-pud- 


And then the quantity of poultry that | 
| stant hounds are at fault. 


| 


ding ; and who will deny that the latter is an innate 
affection ? 

To discountenance unfair riding in the field, and un- 
necessarily injuring fences, is a duty that a Master owes 
to the farmer; and if recompense should be given for 
damage which may be unavoidably occasioned, it should 
be done with a good grace, and a spirit of liberality, but 
not of extravagance. It cannot be expected that farm- 
ers will preserve foxes, if they are to be seriously injured 
by them. 

l’rom the chapter on the duties of the //unisman, 
we shall select but one paragraph :-— 

One of the most common faults in huntemen, is the 
undue haste with which they make their caste the in- 
Time should always be al- 
lowed the hounds to make their own cast; and very fre- 
quently, if this be given, they will hit off the scent 
themselves. Instead of this, hounds are rattled away 
the very moment they come toa check; a wide cast is 
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made; aud, perhaps, at last they are brought back to | hounds; as he will not stop, and cannot 


thing can be more inconsiderate than this; for the scent, | 


which might have assisted them before, may now be 
evaporated. However, judicious casts are of the very 
greatest importance, when hounds are at fault: but 
there should be no undue hurry in making them. 

“ Let them alone,” I heard one of the best sportsmen 
living remark, “is the first rule in a good huntsinan’s 
category.” 

Another important duty of this great function- 
ary—namely, silence—is summed up in the pithy 


_ get well settled to him. 


| 
! 


phrase, [/allooing will not kill a for, Wiiat a capital | 
proverb, by the way, might this make in the field | 


of Parliament, for the benefit of all the yelpers. 
The strictly professional part of this book, strikes 
us as of peculiar excellence. Every fresh rule or 


Code, or Directory ; and when our authority en- 
larges, or goes into general discussion, it is in this 
style :— 

In drawing the coverts, if it be practicable, the hunts- 
man should commence with that which is farthest down 
the wind; and so draw up the wind, from covert to 
covert, until he finds. When this work is being per- 
formed, he should cheer his hounds: but there is no 
necessity for making a very great noise; as, perchance a 
halloo may not be heard when of the very greatest con- 
sequence. It is not at all unusual for huntsmen, when 
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. 7 £0 off On steg ” 
the very spot whence they were takan, to try at last | I must think that the chances of chopping him, tpor fis 


what they can accomplish by their own sagacity. No-| being headed back, never entered the thoughts of 


scribe. No,no. When the fox breaks, let us hope 
imprudent, because too hasty, “ tally-ho,” wi}} hens on 


back again. Let him get ‘Well away,and the hounds 


Oar author opines, that it is no more possible to 
teach a man to ride by book, than to swiy. bet 
he nevertheless makes many admirable sugges. 
tions in the chapter on Riding to Hounds ; some 
of which are enforced by the relation of his on 
arly misadventures as an equestrian, 7 as a fox. 
hunter more ardent than wise. For the benefit of 
other younkers, he relates,— 

it was not, strictly speaking, the first time of my being 
at the covert side; but it was on that adventurons ang 


: | momentous morn when, ere the first cock threw hs 
hint, formsa terse apophthegm forthe Sportsmans | 


challenge on the breeze, to warn the owl to her hellow 
in the cankered oak, and to rouse the dozy rook from his 
perch on the towering elm,—I stood in my maiden “bit 
of pink,” dressed from top to toe in all that becomes g 


| fox-hunter. It was very cold; and yet never did my 


blood feel warmer than now, as I wafted a vow, (before 


_a looking-glass that compassed every barley-corn of my 


their hounds are drawing, orare at fault,to make so much , 


din themselves as to be capable of hearing nothing else. 


This is a great, and often a fatal error; and it cannot be | 


too strongly impressed upon the minds of huntsimen, 
that hallooing cannot kill a fox,and may be the indirect 
means of losing him. Upon leaving the covert, the same 
objection does not arise. A huntsman may then, if such 
be the bent of his inclination, stretch his lungs, and make 
the regions far and near ring to the very echo. Let 
him blow his horn like a Triton, and ery “ For’ard !” to 
the tail hounds, provided the fox be found, as long and 
as londly as he pleases. There is one good quality that 
I have observed in these noisy gentlemen : their tend- 
ency to “kick up a row,” generally proceeds from an 
exuberance of auimal spirits and heartiness; and when 
they possess this spur to action, “ activity” is sure to be 
one of their redeeming virtues. A slow huntsman is a 
sad damper to hounds. 

In conclusion, “activity,” with, however, the 
preliminary of a moderate degree of judgment, is 
held to be the prime virtue of a huntsman. Asa 
specimen of the style in which minute directions 
are given, we string together the following pas- 
sages :— 

When hounds are picking along a cold scent, on un- 
soiled ground, they should be let alone : but when they 
are at fault with such a scent, the cast should be made 
slowly and cautiously. With a good scent, a quick cast 
may be made; and with a cold one, slow and sure is the 
rule to be observed. If hounds, however, are making 
a good and regular cast, trying for the scent as they go, 
not a word should be spoken to them: it cannot do any 
good; for all that can be required of them is being per- 
formed, and any interference may probably make them 
over-run the scent. 

When hounds are at check, the huntsman should keep 
an eye to the tail hounds: they are least likely to over- 
run the scent; and he may see by them how far they 
brought it. In most packs, there are some hounds that 
will show the point of the fox, and, if attended to, will 
direct his cast. When such hounds follow unwillingly, 
the huntsiman may be certain that the rest of the pack 
are running withouta scent. . . . . . 


form and figure,) in a breathless mutter, to do sneh 


_ deeds this day that the oldest in the ficld should yield, 


in judgment, the palm to me; and the most daring, the 
laurel and the brush. Be it remembered, however, that 
the razor, laid on the table at hand, had uot yet had its 
edge blunted by my beard. 

Arrwed at the furze brake, and just as the hounds 
were thrown into it, I fancied that my girths were 
somewhat slack : and I dismounted to get a pull at 
them. At this moment a fox broke. The “ tally-he” 
came clear and ringing from the first whipper-in, 
stationed at the further end of the covert. “ For'ard, 
for’ard !” hallooed the huntsman; and every hound flying 
to the cheer, away they went, with their heads up and 
sterns down, as fleet as swallows skimming through 


| the air. 


My horse, young and ardent like myself, fretted to 
juin the chase; and, to show his impatience, began to 
plunge and to rear. This retarded my movements; aad, 
to convince him that I was equally impatient at any 
thing that tended to detain me, I gave him a stroke with 
my Whip. 

“ Now, then, young gentleman !” shouted a gallant old 
colonel, the character from whom I drew, as faithfully 
as I could, to the life, my “ Old English Gentleman; 
“ Now, then !” repeated he, sweeping past me : “ you'll 
never see any more of them, if ye don’t come along.” 

The struggle now became furious between me and my 
hunter. I tried with desperation to throw myself into 
the saddle; but the continued plunging of the hore 
prevented my accomplishing it : and his rearing, a8 may 
be supposed, was in no degree abated by my angrily 
jerking him by the bridle and applying the whip 
vigorously. At length I managed to scramble upon his 
back; but not a horseman was in sight; not a sound was 
to be heard. I stretched my eyes and strained my ears 
in vain, to catch intelligence of the course that I was® 
take. The country being wide enclosures of pasture, | 
could not even learn by the tracks, except for @ very 
short distance where the land was soft, where the hunt 
had passed. In the belief, however, that the fox w= 
pointing to a large covert, in the direction that he hae 
taken at the burst, I lifted hard towards it; hoping tha: 
I should “ nick in.’ On my road thither, I espied four 
lubourers at work in a fallow field. “ Have you # 


the hounds ¢”’ inquired I. © Yes, zur,” replied te}, 


i 


| dexter arms in precisely the four opposite corners 


1, That 
¢ their 
of the 


simultaneously. “ Which way did they go! 
way, zur,” replied the quartette, stretching 08 


_ compass. 


It has been alleged by an eminent authority upon | 


hanting, that “the heading a fox back at first, if the 
covert be not a large one, is oftentimes of service to 





Dispirited and miserable at my untoward bode 
turned the head of my horse towards home; 
wept on my road thither, it was known to myst 
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well! this was an early lesson, the fruits of which 
ited, without the remotest chance of being forgotten, 
“gt well away” with hounds, and to be prepared at 
a ‘gts previously to hounds being thrown off. If 
fide are to be tightened, stirrups shortened, curb- 
= slackened, or, in short, if any alteration is tu be 
in any thing connected with yourself or your 
jorse, it should be done in time, and plenty of it to spare. 


Now, prudence tempers the courage of our 
sathority ; and, though he justly asserts that a 
jmid rider can never enjoy a fox-chase, he, on the 
other hand, remarks— 

| have heard of men “ riding at every thing that it 
night please Heaveu to send ;” and so I have of peuple 
éshrowing themselves from the apex of the Monument;” 
iat lam happy to say that these maniacs were no ac- 
gasiatances of mine. Courage and recklessness are ac- 
;gowledged to be as dissimilar as the elements of fire 
and water. Now, he who would ride with safety and 

re to himself, and to the admiration of observers, 
will endeavour to distinguish between riding as if life, 
limb, and horse-flesli were of no value, and creeping 
sbout the lanes and roads, craning over turnpike hurdles, 
snd enacting the part which any venerable lady of 
three-score and ten might perform equaily well, with 
the aid of a pair of spectacles. Let him feel his stirrups, 
rtify his heart, and ride like a gentleman and a sports- 
man. 

To ride over a gate, when you can easily throw it 
back upon its hinges, or to take any totally unnecessary 
ap, is any thing but to show your judgment. . . . 

. If you “take liberties” with your horse, he 
wil not last as long as you may require him; and, 
sithough you may look well in the “ first flight,” and 
fora time, yet, When those who nursed their nags give 
you the “ go-by,” later in the day, and at the time when 
the genuine sportsman shows in front, you will feel— in 
the explicit language of an eminent stable-boy —“ as if 
you had been split up the back, and all the pride and 
conceit taken out of you.” 


Mr, Mills equaily condemns the old practice of 
the fox-hunter riding to cover with the lark, or 
vefore cock-crow, with that of being duly carried 
to bed drunk. In all kinds of sporting, he prefers, 
for health and pleasure, reasonable hours. 

It does one good to hear a genuine sportsman 
tuus whip-in the modern stag-lunters :— 

If it were my province to carp at any description of 


ort, I should begin to find fault with and satirize Stag- | 


However, I shall not dwell upon such sport | .., 4, by far the greater number of those I have shot 


bunting. 
as the uncarting of a half-tamed brute, to be “ run ito” 
aturnpike road, recarted, taken home, and reserved 
feranother similar bit of **a Cockney spree.” Others 
may see grand sport inthe arrangement. I never could; 
and,except the stag-hunting I have witnessed with the 
Devon aud Somerset stag-hounds, where the antlered 
monarch of the wild is uproused from his lair in his na- 
tive woods, I would as soon see a fatted calf worried to 
death by bull-dogs, as such a libel upon “ sport.” 
Stag-hunting, with the exception I have mentioned, 
warcely deserves to be ranked under the head of the 
chase, any more than shaking down a miserable wretch 
a bagged fox merits the title of fox-hunting. There 
#20 hunting in either instance. , ° ; . 
We oceasionally see paragraphs in the papers, giving 
tae particulars of the wholesale destruction of pheasants 
wad hares, and calling that “ good sport.” 1 cannot ima- 
fhe What sport can be discovered in knocking down a 
*agon-load of game, which it required neither skill to 
hud nor to kill, I once made one of four, who, between 
even in the morning and four in the afternoon, bagged 
Mt hundred head, inclusive of rabbits; besides nearly 
Y more, recovered on the following morning. And 
fan declare that I was not only tired with the slaughter, 
§ before it was finished, but upon our return, and 
*tiag this inordinate quantity spread in rows upon the 
2mm, { felt perfectly sick, aud believed at the moment, 
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that 1 should never be inclined to add another head to 
the list. This, however, was a transitery kick of con- 
science, 

Let us hope that reason, and sarcasm, and pub- 
lic indignation, will speedily drive this species of 
stag-hunting, and the equally inglorious and un- 
manly battue, from the fields of England,—the 


land of stout but generous hearts, and of the lovers 





of fair play. 
Mr. Mills is very great upon guns, and criticises 
the works of all the more celebrated makers, giving 


each his due praise ; so that the chapter on thechoice 


of that rather expensive article, a sportsman’s gun, 
deserves to be duly consulted by sportsmen. Our 
lawgiver appears to have a large personal expe- 
rience of the qualities of the guns made by the 
most eminent English gunmakers, of whom he 
gives an alphabetical list. His own “ choice” of 
this important instrument to the sportsman, is 
stated at length, with the reasons of preference ; 
and a long description of what a perfect gun 
should be. 

Ilow the beau-ideal, or most perfect gun, 
should be used after it is obtained, occupies much 
space ; for Mr. Mills is even greater on shooting, 
than in the selection of his weapon. But all this 
is best left to the diligent sporting reader, save the 
following reference to our author's difference of 
opinion with a great sporting authority, which we 
are tempted to cite :— 

I know of no reason for firing one barrel in particular 
before the other; except that there is net so much 
danger from the right as the left, in the event of blow- 
ing the cock back. As a matter of course, the first 
barrel is more used than the second. Colonel Hawker 
says, that “as the barrels of double guns usually shoot 
a little inwards at long distances, there is so far a pre- 
ference in favour of the right barrel, for an object 
crossing to the deft, and rice rersd, that, if we were 
beating along the side of a hedge, it would be best to 
keep the barrel nert to it in a state of preparation.” 
This may be all very true ; but the majority of sports- 
men make a rule of pulling either the left trigger or the 


| right one first ; and I think the former has the choice, 
| perhaps from its being nearer and more easy to the 


than Colonel Hawker possesses. 





finger. At any rate, / always pull this one first 3 and 


with. 


In another place, we find the following remarks, 
which have, at least, a colour of reason, and are, 
moreover, made in no improper tone :— 


Doctors, it is said, never agree ; and writers upon 
the same subject are often found to be at variance. | 
do not in the smallest degree arrogate to myself a 
greater knowledge or experience in shooting matters 
Indeed, 1 am right 
well content to give him the precedence. Lut still I 
consider that I have a right to question some of his 
allegations, if I find them at issue with my own expe- 
rience. In so doing, however, | shall not avail myself of 
the shelter of any covert ; but give for every “ why” a 
* wherefore.” 

I have spoken about the distances necessary to be 
given in the particular positions in which the birds may 
present themselves. Relating to these, the Colonel says, 
“In firing at random distances, where birds are crossing 
you at the distance of sixty or seventy yards, the average 
of good shots generally present not more than half a 
foot before them. But it should be recollected, that 
after the shot has been driven throagh the air to the 
point-blank distance, it travels so much slower, that the 
allowance must be yreu//y inercased ; and that although 
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a few inches may be sufficient to fire before a fair cross | 
shot, yet, at sixty or seventy yards, I should fire at least 
two or three feet before the bird, if it went with any 
celocity. Yes, even with a detonator, I should do so, at 
this distance! Let any one of my young readers, who 
shoots fairly, try this against one that adopts the ordi- 
nary system, and see who will make the greatest number 
of long shots. While attending to this, however, he 
must take care not to present too low: but pitch his 
gun well up, or, if any thing, pull high for the mark.” 
It may, nay it must appear of the bragging order, 
for me to assert that it is a property of mine to be | 
unusually effective in bringing down birds at long dis- | 
tances. I like a long shot much better than a c/ose one; 
and I can account for this by being more than an ordi- | 
nary quick, although not a “snap-shot.” Birds at long 
ranges, or snipes, suit my style of pitching my gun, far 
better than a shot presenting itself immediately under — 
my foot; and I would back myself to kill a bird at thirty, | 
or even forty yards’ rise, at two to one, rather than a 
bird flushed at the distance of ten or a dozen. Now, 
this assertion, although savouring of the boastful, I 
know to be correct; and, notwithstanding my having 
frequently brought down my game at seventy yards’ | 
range, I never yet held my gun any thing like “ two or | 
three feet” before the object. It is quite trae, that | 
birds, at a range of this kind, require a long anticipatory | 





pull of the trigger, more particularly if going down a | 
strong wind: at the same time, it must be taken into | 
consideration, that shot flies with a much greater velocity | 
than any feathered pinions were ever yet seento go at;and | 
a charge, with the wind, has not the same resistance as | 
one against it. I have no hesitation in saying, that, as | 
far as my experience is concerned, giving “ two or three | 
feet” before a bird within killing distance of any gun 
that was ever yet brought to the shoulder, (not taking | 
into consideration duck, pigeon, or any particular kind,) 
you would shoot before it. This is my firm opinion. 
The decision of the point I must leave to the judgment 
of others. 


Woodcock shooting is given con amore. It ap- 
pears to be the favourite solitary sport of our 
author ; and in it he has been very successful, 
which may perhaps increase his liking for bring- | 
ing down his bird, be it cock or snipe. Here, as in | 
other pursuits, the pleasure is ever proportioned 
to the difficulty. 

We are disposed to question some of Mr. Mills’ 
prescriptions for the diseases of dogs, which, we | 
think, savour strongly of the empiricism of the 
stable or the kennel. But as he disclaims much 
aequaintance with the profounder mysteries of vete- | 
rinary science, and, like a sensible man, refers for | 
preventives and remedies for the maladies of animals | 
to the instructed regular professors, this may pass. 
The chapter on the Shooting of Black game and 
Wild-fowl, and Deer-stalking, is much shorter than 
the reader could wish, from the interest and the 
poetry, we may say, of the subject. We merely 
obtain that taste which makes one long for more 
ample gratification. 


i 


| inches in diameter, cut thin. 


to the good appearance of his book. 


From a list of the game | 
birds of this country, with a description of the | 
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habits of the several species and their varie : 
copy a hint respecting the quail, which is hae 
the attention of game breeders. The bird jg y ¥ 
rare with us ; so that ery 


To find a bevy of quail is one of those ye 

that may occur once in a long lifetime. to itr, 
great many in the United States, where they a@.5 
much sport; and J think it would be worth the trouble 
and expense to import this fine and large sort from that 
country; as the North American quail is a bird 

for every variety of season, and can live where our 
partridges would die. 


There are, by the way, in the volume mapy 


excellent hints on the rearing and preserving of 


game. 

The remarks and directions for angling, arp 
clear but brief, Mr. Mills, though a brother of 
the rod, does not profess the same enthusiastic 
love for the gentle art, as for hunting, shooting, 
and coursing, though, we imagine, he has taught 
nearly all that anglers can be taught by a book, 
We give his plan of taking pike :-— 

The simple plan that I have adopted, in taking pike, 


_has been this:—to have a float made of cork, of six 


Through the centre of 


_ this, a white peg has been driven, with a wire loop at 


each end. Having plummed the depth, and baited the 
hook so as to hang just clear of the bottom, which cap 
be easily regulated by the wire loops through the peg; 
fix the line, by giving it a turn or two round the end of 
the peg above water; and fix the coil on the shore, 
either by pegging it down or tying it to a bough. Ip 
this manner, you can attend to six or eight floats; and 
thus your chances of success will be so much increased, 


The “ Sportsman’s Library” would not be com- 


plete without such appended sections as the Laws 
of Coursing, the Terms used in Sporting, Abridg- 


ment of the Game Laws, &c. &c. 


‘The Sportsman’s Library” possesses other 
attractions, which, however, we can barely men- 
tion. Mr. Mills is almost as dexterous in the use 


of the pencil as of the pen; and several of his 
sketches of sporting scenes, full of character and 


spirit, and showing considerable artistic merit, 
embellish the work.  Zo-ho!” “ Hie Over! 
“ The Find,” and “ The refreshing of the Inner 


| Man,” are really capital sporting sketches, and 


are cleverly lithographed by Mr. Schenk, a young 
German engraver settled in Edinburgh. It may 
be surmised that a sportsman so solicitous about 
the gentlemanly equipments, and corresponding 
appointments of all sportsmen, would be attentive 
It is accord- 
ingly arrayed, as best beseems its outward man, ® 
the fox-hunters’ prescribed scarlet and gold, form 
ing, taken altogether, a very handsome work, 
worthy of a place not only in the hunting-parlour, 
but in the library or the drawing-room. 


THE SEERESS OF PREVORST.* 


Tue past or passing age has been termed one of | 
scepticisin and unbelief ; and, to preserve the moral 


atone for this alleged want of faith, promises to be 
one of enormous credulity. At all events, if this 


equipoise, that already come, or coming, as if to! book take in England,—which, on the prinei 


— ee — 








* Being Revelations concerning the Inner-life of Man, and the Inter-diffusion of a World of Spirits in the World ¥° 


inhabit. Communicated by Justinus Kerner, Chief Physician at Weinsberg. Translated from the 


author of “ Susaa Ilopley,” &e. &e. London: J. C. Moore. 
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‘taking the Nonsense instead of the Sense 
the public, is not at all unlikely,—we would 
rise the cheap publishers to get up with speed 

editions of the obsolete history of the Cock- 
[ane Ghost, and of “ Satan’s Invisible World Dis- 
syed.” These, and several other cognate works, 
wow half forgotten, are quite as curious and per- 
as trustworthy, as the revelations of the Seeress 
much as she piquescuriosity. Thislady, 
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sho lived, revealed, and prophesied very lately, 
nes out of sight beyond any of the other clair- | 
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health, her prophetic dreams and visions multi- 
plied, and she was treated magnetically for the re- 
lief of severe nervous affections. This treatment was 
afterwards discontinued and again recommenced. 
She had a bad confinement: lost her first child 
within a few months, of convulsions, while her 
health became more deranged than ever. She 
would now lie as cold and stiff as a corpse, as if 
in a dream ortrance. Physicians will best under- 
stand her true condition when told that — 


At one time, she spoke for three days only in verse ; 


with whose fame Paris and London, | and at another, she saw for the same period nothing 


New York, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, have rung. | 
The philosophical believers in Animal Magnetism, | 
ch as Dr. Elliotson, disclaim every thing super- 
utural in its wonders,—attributing the whole 
phenomena to natural causes still imperfectly 
spderstood; while the female exhibitors, and the | 
gale also, are in general willing to be fancied 
dither supernaturally gifted, or merely magne- 


| was at this time that she first saw her own image. 
| saw it clad in white, seated on a stool, whilst she was 


| time, and would have cried out, but could not. 


tid, or both, as best suits the hour and the | 


uwditory. But the Seeress of Prevorst, for many 
veats of her life, was as familiar with a world of 
spirits as with the external world around her, or 
Baron Swedenborg. 


, though to a less extent, the same won- 
jrous faculty. The simple case seems to have 
been, that the poor woman, for the greater part of 
her life, was the victim of that Proteus spirit, 
Nervous Disease, in its ever-shifting manifesta- 
tions ; until, as in many cases of the kind, flat- 
tered with the consequence which her ravings 
save her, she became in part the dupe of her own 
sickly fancies, and so raved on. 

Save as an experiment on English credulity, one 
can hardly imagine a motive for translating this 
work; unless the believers in Animal Magnetism 
shall evince the deep interest in the subject which 
Mrs. Crowe, herself a believer, anticipates, and are 
ilso more numerous among us than we have reason 
think, But the German Seeress, as we have inti- 
mated, far transcends our gifted Marys, Marthas, 
ad Isabellas at home; though, after all, her far- 
weings and revelations are not more wonderful 


This was, indeed, a 
amily gift, or one hereditary,—as her grandfather | 





| 


| 


j 


| 


; 


than some of theirs; while both are explicable | 


upon nearly the same principle. 
if the Seeress of Prevorst is, however, more inte- 
rsting than theirs, as she sustained her part for a 

series of years; whereas our clairvoyantes, 
der exhibiting to amazed audiences, disappear 
for ever in a few weeks or months; and also 
mtause there is no reason whatever to imagine 
that the Seeress, or Mrs. H , was a cool, 
utcenary impostor. 





# St. Vitus’ dance, convulsions, and trances, and 
where, like herself, some were natural somnam- 
She began to see ghosts in early child- 

s—4 case not unfrequent among delicate and 
meeptible children ; but whereas they soon drop 
aequaintance of spirits, —that is, if they live 
mong sensible, rational people,—it was cultivated 
d mashified by the Seeress and her family; un- 
“42 unhappy or ill-assorted marriage appears to 
“WW fixed her yocation for life, She fell into ill 


The history | 


She was bornin a moun- | 
ain district, where young persons are liable | 





but a ball of fire, that ran through her whole body as if 
on thin bright threads. Then for three days she felt as 
if water was falling on her head, drop by drop ; and it - 
She 


lying in bed. She contemplated the vision for some 
At 
length she made herself heard, and on the entrance of 
her husband it disappeared. 

Her susceptibility was now so great, that she heard 
and felt what happened at a distance ; and was so 
sensible to magnetic influences that the nails in the walls 
annoyed her, and they were obliged to remove them. 
Neither could she endure any light. 


She was, at this time, magnetized, fell into the 
magnetic sleep, and * prescribed for herself ;”” but 
without much efficacy it would seem, for— 


About this time, for seven days, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, she felt she was magnetized by a spirit, 
which was visible only to herself. In this spirit she 
recognised her grandmother, who magnetized her with 
three fingers outspread like rays, the passes being di- 
rected to the epigastric region. It is an incomprehen- 
sible circumstance, though believed by many trustworthy 


| persons, that during this period, articles whose near 


neighbourhood to her was injurious, were removed by 
an unseen hand; such objects,—a silver spoon, for 
example,—-would be perceptibly conveyed from her 
hand to a more convenient distance, and laid on a plate; 
not thrown, for the things passed slowly through the 
air, as lifted by invisible agency. 

When in deep sleep, she now declared that magnetism 
alone could save her. 

It was about this period that, for the first time, she 
began to see another person behind the one she was 
looking at. Thus, behind her youngest sister she saw 
her deceased brother, Henry; and behind a female friend, 
she saw the ghostly form of an old woman, whom she 
had known in her childhood at Liwenstein. 

After this,a course of magnetic treatment was pre- 
scribed by her uncle, aud followed up by Dr. B—-—, at 
first without success. She seemed, indeed, unable to 
endure the presence of her magnetizer, who was fre- 
quently obliged to quit the room. At length this dislike 
subsided—her strength improved—she took long walks, 
aud occupied herself with ordinary feminine occupations; 
though she was still in a magnetic state, and slept every 
seven days—at a later period, every seven weeks. For 
long intervals she was only in a half waking state; 
though she would walk out in the snow and rain, and 
preferred being in the cold. She was extremely s#us- 
ceptible to all sorts of spiritual influences: prophetic 
dreams, divinations, and prophetic visions in glass and 
mirrors, gave evidence of her inuer-life. Thus, in a 
glass of water that steod upon the table, she saw some 
persons, who, half an hour afterwards, entered the room. 
She also saw, in the same manner, a carriage travellj 
on the road to B——, which was not visible from where 
she was. 


A second confinement was followed by delirium 
and swarming visions, and she was attended by a 
wizard or warlock of the country, who gave her an 
amulet and a green powder, 
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Though the powder made her more magiucetic, she | years of her illness, Mrs. H—— mieht, by’ juag 


OF PREVORST. 


continued to take it in very small doses, lest, as she | treatment, have been restored to a condition fet 
said, the man should bring mischief on her. Strange to | this world, is exceedingly probable; but, he : 


say, at this time, the amulet that he gave her would 


occasionally, of its own accord, untouched by any one, | 


ran about her head, breast, and bed-covering, like a 
living thing, so that they had to pick it up from the 
floor and restore it to her. This incredible circumstance 


happened in the presence of many trustworthy witnesses, | 
who testify to the fact. She wore this amulet on her | 


back for a quarter of a year. When she was committed 
to my care, | examined it, and found it to contain asa- 
fietida, sabina, cyanus, two stramonium seeds, a small 


magnet, and a piece of paper, on which was written these | 


words :—* The Son of God came to destroy the works of 
the devil!” 


It was about this time that Dr. Kerner was | 


first called in; and no physician could, in one 
sense, have been better adapted to a patient; for 
in her magnetic state she prescribed for herself, 


and her doctor implicitly followed her revelations. | 


She was magnetized by “ seven passes,” as com- 


manded, and for twenty-seven days; and, * for 


| 
the future, all that remained to her was the life of | 


a sylph.” And— 


The events of this incorporeal life—many intimations 
respecting the inner-life of man, and of the existence of 
a world of spirits amongst us—together with what we 
can recall of the time when our Psyche, freed from 
the earth that was about her, unfolded her wings, to fly, 
unchecked, through time and space—are to form the 
contents of this book. I give mere facts, and leave the 
explanation of them to others. 

What follows might form a serious subject for 
the discussion of those learned men who differed as 
to how many millions of spirits might stand on 
the point of one needle. Unlike our Highland 
seers, who cannot see themselves, Mrs. H——, the 
Seeress of Prevorst — 


Often saw herself out of her body, and sometimes | 


double. She said, “ It often appears to me that I am 
out of my body, and then | hover over it, and think of 


it; but this is not a pleasant feeling, because I recognise | 


my body. But if my soul were bound more closely to 
my nerve-spirit, then would this be in closer union with 


my nerves; but the bonds of my nerve-spirit are becom- | 


ing daily weaker.” 

Because I sometimes made verses, people chose to say 
that I had communicated this talent to her by my mag- 
netic influence; but she spoke in verse before I attended 
her; and it was not without a deep significance that 
Apollo was called the god of the physician, the poet, and 
the prophet. Sleep-waking gives the power to prophesy, 


to heal, and to compose verses. How well did the an- | 
cients understand the magnetic state! How clearly do | 


we discover it in their mysteries! The great physician 
Galen, was indebted to his nightly dreams for much of 
his medical science. I am acquainted with a peasant 


girl who does not know how to write, and who yet, in | 


her magnetic state, always speaks in rhythm. 


The falsehoods the world propagated on the subject of | 
, are inconceivable; and never did I meet. 


Mrs. H 
with so convincing a proof of its love of calumny as in 





| period, this was impossible. However, by much 
we did so far improve her condition, that, in Spee 
many efforts made to poison her peace, she looked: “ 
| the years she spent at Weinsberg as the least ik 
her magnetic life. 
As we have said, her fragile body envelo 
but as a gauzy veil. She was sthall hey iri i 
oriental—her eyes piercing and prophetic 3 and 
expression was heightened by her long, dark ey 
| She was a delicate flower, and lived upon sunbeams 





The law of gravitation was suspended, in the 
_ case of the Seeress, when very “clairvoyante ” and 
at other times she could not be kept under water 
| but floated like a cork. Coloured stones or gem 
produced an extraordinary effect upon her: gh 
| was sensible to the effects of even manufactured 
glass and crystal, liked the odour of sand and 
glass, and if sitting on a sand-stone bench became 
cataleptic. The divining-rod was powerful in her 
hands, and the laurel had a remarkable effect og 
her. 


The hoof of an elephant produced on Mrs. H—~, 
sort of epileptic fit; and it is remarkable that, am 
the ancients, an elephant’s hoof was considered benef. 
cial in this disease; and that this animal is believed 
naturalists to be itself very subject to epilepsy. This 
ancient opinion accords with the modern system of 
‘homeopathy. The horn of the chamois was also cpp. 

sidered good for the cramp; and the Tyrolese to this 
| day frequently wear finger-rings of this horn, which they 
| call cramp-rings. 
| The nipples of a horse, the tooth of a 
| bezoar, a spider’s web, the glow-worm, &c. &e. all pr 
' duced specific effects on being placed in her hand; and 
_a few drops of acid, produced by animal putrefaction, 
exhibited the symptoms that follow the eating a decayed 
sausage. , , ° ‘ . 

The light of the sun produced various physical effects 
, on Mrs. H——. Amongst others, it gave her the head- 
' ach; and, in her sleep, she desired that a glass should 
be laid on the pit of her stomach, when she was exposed 
to his light; and this, by augmenting her isolation, e 
abled her to bear it. The different colours in a ray of 
light had, also, each its peculiar eifect. The light of the 
moon did not affect her, unless she looked at it; then it 
produced melancholy, and a cold shiver. She was very 
much affected by lightning—perceived flashes that were 

invisible to us, and felt others before we saw them. 
Mrs. H—— could not exist without an open window: 
she said that she extracted a vivifying principle from 
| the air. She was also of opinion, that the opening 2 
window, at the moment of a soul’s departure, is not 2 
mere superstition, but that it actually facilitates = 
'escape; and that there is some substance in the at 
' which spirits make use of to render themselves audible 

and visible to mortals. : 

Mrs. H—— was extremely sensible of all contagious 
and epidemic influences. The higher she was Im spat, 
the more abnormal and magnetic was her ; 
this was observable, even in the different floors of 
house. In a valley, she felt oppressed and weighl 





this instance. She was wont to say,“ They have power | down, and was attacked by convulsions. 


over my body, but not over my mind;” but the number 


of persons who were attracted to her bed-side, out of , though shut up in a room, could tell from what 


mere curiosity, occasioned me great annoyance. 


Many years before Mrs. H—— was brought to me, | 


the earth, with its atmosphere, and every thing connected | 
with it—mankind not excepted—had ceased to be any 


wes 
affected by wind, especially when it was ayer 


blew. 


Music frequently threw Mrs. H—— into somnst- 
bulic state; she became clearer, and spoke in r 
She would make me magnetize the water she 


thing for her. She had long needed more than mortal | sounds from the Jew’s-harp; and when I had 4 rm 
aid could yield her: she needed other skies—other | unknown to her, on drinking water so Tena ae 
Israel, be 


nourishment—other airs, than this planet could afford 

her. She was more than half a spirit, and belonged to | 
a world of spirits—she belonged to a world after death, | 
and was herself more than half dead. That in the early | 


voluntarily began to sing. The prophet Elisha 
example of how the inner-life is quickened by 
“When he was brought before the King of lss® 
bade them bring in a musician; and when. the sousiil® 
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asked: the string®, the hand of the Lord was upon | robes, and are bright, while the cvil are dark. 


pievand he qpeebsios. ed ead apap pape Children, after death, grow as if still on earth. 


aa hebind: the reflected image of herself, an- | There is a great deal about mystical circles and 
ee hich appeared neither to be her own, nor that of | numbers,—3 and 7 being potent numbers,—much 
se peseon i whose eye she was looking. She believed | of which we do not pretend to comprehend; though 


picture of that person’s inner-self. Inmany | Mrs, H drew a figure of the Sun-sphere, 


ig tobe the . 4 « > | ~ 
this internal image appeared more earnest than | : : aes . hi 
, or the reverse : it bespoke the character of | which, if it resembles any thing, is a representa 


: but, with many, it was more beautiful and | tion of the morbid flashes seen by persons whose 
wore the other. If she looked into the left eye, she | stomachs are deranged, or whose eyes are weak 
- jmmediately whatever internal disease existed— or diseased. She had the gift of tongues, like 

in the stomach, lungs, or elsewhere—and pre- some of poor Mr. Irving's female disciples, or the 


for it- In my left eye she saw prescriptious for. . ’ ra ae 5D Gi q 
and in that of a man, who had only a left eye, inspired women at Row and Greenock,—her lan 


ge saw both his inward malady, and the image of his _8¥age being, she said, that of Jacob; and she 
“oe man In the right eye of an animal, as a dog or dispensed amulets, like the magicians and necro- 
; fowl, she saw a blue flame—doubtless its immortal mancers of a past age. 
r soul. “1 . : 
She said that it was not with her fleshly, but withher _ Like Paracelsus, she attributed great efficacy to the 
- seve which lay beneath it, that she saw this 5t-John’s-wort—J/ypericum perforatum—a plant which 
aoa in the eyes of others, and also discerned he used, not only internally, but asanamulet. A young 
It was by this inner-eye that Jacob Béhm be- ™@n, much afflicted with melancholy, to whom Mrs. 
veld the whole creation, and saw into the essences, use, i prescribed this plant as an amulet, was entirely 
wad roperties of plants, &c. &c. The eyes of some per- cured, after a severe eruption that broke out on him, in 
as hmmediately threw Mrs. H into the sleep-wak- | Consequence of its application, Mrs. H—— drew her 
sestate. Soap-bubbles, glass, and mirrors, excited her | remedies, as do all sleep-wakers, not only from the 
giritual eye A child happening to blow soap-bubbles, chemist’s shop, but from all nature: witness her pre- 
ie exclaimed, “ Ah, my God! I behold in the bubbles | scription of an ointment, made from the nipples of a 
thing I think of, although it be distant—not in horse, for strengthening the spine. Her prescriptions 
iitle, but as large as life—but it frightens me.” Ithen | Were often in accordance with the homeopathic system : 
sade a soap-bubble, and bade her look for her child | ordering those things, in small quantities, which, in 
dat was far away. She said she saw him in bed, and | larger, would have produced the disease to be cured. 
iigave her much pleasure. Sometimes her prescriptions were purely magical. 
Whatever may be thought of the Seeress, our | Thus, at one time, she desired me, every morning and 


¢* ae , ; _+ | evening, at seven, to say the Lord’s Prayer, provided I 
naders will by this time have little difficulty in could do it with entire faith; and that, on repeating the 


estimating the quality of the understanding of | words,“ Deliver us from evil,” I should lay my hand on 

het physician. We ought to say that the Seeress, | her forehead, Kc. Ke. 

inher revelations, displays a good deal of inven- | With respect to amulets, she used them less for her- 

tire power, and some delicate fancy. Her Pro- | _ than for others. They were composed sometimes of 
sonal , | vegetable substances, but more frequently of writing, 

uding Spirit, and her Sun-sphere and Life-sphere, | chiefly from her inner-tongue. .  . 

areelegant and almost poetical devices. She is,| These magical formulas of Mrs. H 

moreover, of a liberal and humane spirit, and gets | sist 

over the appalling tenet of the damnation of the | rear ee and erie ty ae Sts 

uhole Pagan world by the ingenious contriv- | to those mysterious ciphers, whereby she calculated the 











seemed to con- 
sist of words and numbers still more profound than her 





' day of her death. 
ace of stating that the Heathen, after death, | y 


m to be instructed in the Christian faith by One of the most — of the enasiaes 
angels, and thus become entitled to the same privi- | of the Seeress, was the cure of a Countess Von 
ges as Christians, and are ripened for bliss. Maléeghem, who aasott . a been previously 
Her own Protecting Spirit—and every person has | U"¢et Some extraordinary hallucinations, | 
me—was her grandmother. This idea is at least | _ 0" being consulted, _ 7 took » wasn ietewens 
heantiful. in the case; and said she felt that the Countess’s num- 
ber was 3, and that the cure must be conducted accord- 
Her grandmother always appeared to her in the form ingly. Three times a-day, for nine days, she must put 
ihe bore when alive, but in different attire : she seemed | on an amulet, consisting of three laurel leaves; but she 
wwear a robe, with a girdle; and on her head was) must not be told of what the amulet consisted. The 
smething like a veil, which covered the hair and fell } Count was also to magnetize her three times a-day, ac- 
merthe ears. All female spirits, without exception, cording to directions given; and, during this time, she 
this head-covering. was to live very simply, taking no exciting food or medi- 
We have above mentioned how it once appeared to cine. Three times a-day she was to take a spoonful of 
that she was magnetized by her protecting spirit, the juice of the St. John’s-wort, mixed with water. 
iad how objects whose near neighbourhood was injurious | Mrs. H added, that she must be set to sleep at nine 
i her, were removed. This happened again here (in | 9’clock every morning; and that, if she herself slept at 
erg) at three o’clock in the morning. After | that hour, no one must speak to her, as she should be 
ens ee the spirit bade — rise aud si | praying for the Countess, 
; id—and told her that the writing would re- . 
wad her to teach her physician to magnetize her in that After this, Mrs. H fell asleep, and got into 
manner. Mrs. H— begged the spirit to magnetize | rapport with the distant Countess for ten succes- 
kt always; but it answered—“ Had I the power of | sive days, by which time the lady had completely 
As *, you would soon take up your bed and walk!” | reeovered ; her husband, the Count, having duly 


Was the case at an earlier period, she still often | ‘ . 
"¥ a spectral form behind the person she was looking | used the meane prescribed. The’ revelations 


metimes thi ing spirit, Made to the Seeress by spectres of all sorts, good, 

at others ood toate etate moe apne sind criminal, and indifferent, were endless. She foresaw 
another place we learn, that bad spirits, like | many events, and foretold accordingly. Her 
“lprits in Bridewell, have no hair, or only eropped | chamber was, at last, a sort of supplementary 
hair ; whereas good spirits have flowing locks and‘ police or spy office. But for these several Facts, 
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we must refer to the book; and we give merely @ 
specimen of one of her earliest spectral familiars. 


At that time, being in a somnambulic state, Mrs. 
H was aceustomed to say her prayers alone in a 
deserted kitchen. As she was kneeling there one 
morning about nine o’clock, there appeared before her 
a short figure, with a dark cowl and an old-looking 
wrinkled face ; the head hung forwards, and it looked 
for some minutes steadfastly on her, as she did on it ; 
but, being seized with fear, she fled to the upper rooms, 
where her friends were, saying nothing, however, of 
what she had seen. But it appeared again before her 
as she was praying another day, and said—“ I come to 
thee, that I may learn to know my Redeemer.” Fora 
whole year from that time, this spectre was wont to ap- 





pear to her at different times of the day, whether she | 


were asleep or awake ; but he came invariably at seven 


o’clock in the evening, and begged her to pray with | 


him. He said—“ You must deal with me as a child, 
and instruct me in religion from the commencement.” 
He told her that the burden of murder, and of other 
crimes, lay upon him, and that he had wandered for 
many years without being able to address himself to 
prayer. She instructed him as she would have done a 
child; and, by degrees, his form became more bright 
and cheerful. His appearance was always preceded 
by knockings on the walls. . . . . 

One night after an unusual noise, the spectre appear- 
ed to her with a dark and angry aspect; she fled, and 
fell on the threshold of the door, and tried to rise, but 
could not; then she felt a hand on her right arm, and 


perceived a female form, who raised her from the ground. | 


On the following day, when she was nearly falling from 
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a false step on the stairs, the same form saved her. She | 


was then quite awake. In the evening, the spectre ap- 
peared and thanked her for praying with him. Once he 
appeared in company with a female form, who appeared 
tall and wasted, and held a new-born child in her arms. 
This figure, whom Mrs. H 
often seen by the family, knelt and prayed with him. 

The spectre would appear to her even in the fields. 
Thus, as she was once returning from Bottwar with her 
parents, and another time from Gronau, it came to her 
as the clock struck seven, and hovered before her ; whilst 
she rather flew than ran; so that those with her could 
not follow, nor could they see her feet touch the earth. 
The spectre preceded her all the way till they reached 
the kitchen, where she knelt and prayed with it ; after 
which it would speak with her—sometimes saying, “ Now 
a sun rises within me, or shines in me.” 





speak as well as her. He answered, “I hear them 
through you. When you hear others, you think what 
they speak; and I read your thoughts.” 
him why he made these noises ; he said it was to make 
men think of him, which afforded him consolation and 
refreshment. Whenever she played on the pianoforte 
and sang, the spirit always began to knock on the wall 
—especially when she sang “ Hlow great is thy good- 
ness !”’ 

Of the inhabitants of the house, none saw the ghost 


except her father, brother, and youngest sister, who saw | 


it frequently. It sometimes appeared in the form of a 
silver serpent. Mrs. H *s mother never saw the 
spectre; but she felt it breathing on her,as did the elder 
sister. It accompanied Mrs. H 
and said, “ You have taken it for me.’ 








A forester, 


to the sacrament, | 


recognised as the one | 


the spectre without perceiving it. A black terrier 
was in the house was always aware of the that 
the spirit, and crept howling to his masters. ».: 
would he lie alone at night. Articles were often 

by an unseen hand—glasses and bottles taken feame 
table, and placed on the floor—and also Papers in her 
father’s study ; and sometimes they would be flung after 
him. 

There is mueh more of this and better: 
whole reading like a chapter of Glanville, 
nald Scot, or Mrs. Veal’s ghost, in the famous pre- 
face to “ Drelincourt on Death.” Her dreams 
were as remarkable as her sights and interviews 
with spectres. We give but one :— 

One night that she slept in my house, in a lower stopy 
she dreamt that, in the water-tub above stairs, whem 
she had never been, there was something that should 
not be there. She told me this dream, and, on the fj. 
lowing evening, I had the vessel emptied, and found jp 
it an old rusty knitting needle. Mrs. H had drank 
water from this barrel just before she went to sleep ; 
and it was probably her susceptibility to the effect of 
metals that occasioned this dream. 

One dream was neglected, attention to which 
would, it seems, have prevented much future suf. 
fering and mischief. 

In the early part of Mrs. W——’s illness, her pro. 
tecting spirit had exhibited to her, in a dream, the form 
of a machine, which, properly used, would restore her 
to health. Mrs. H drew it on paper; but the inti. 
mation was neglected. After a long interval, it was, 
however, repeated ; and she was told, that had the ip. 
junction been obeyed in time, she would now have been 
quite well. It was constructed shortly before her death, 
and the effect of it appears to have been galvanic. She 
said, “it charged her nerves;” and she called it her 
nerve-tuner. 


The poor woman certainly required a ner 








tuner; and her physician did not supply one, 
liking better to hear “ the sweet bells jangle.” Mrs. 


On asking ! 


if ’s visions and revelations continued to her 
dying hour; and she continued—we may say of 
course—* to have magnetic and lucid iatervals.” 
She was, indeed, susceptible to magnetic influences 
to the last; for when she was already cold, and ber 
jaws stiff, her mother having made three passes over her 
face, she lifted her eye-lids and moved her lips. At ten 





She once asked him, if he could hear other people | o’clock, her sister saw a tall bright form enter the cham- 


ber, and, at the same instant, the dying woman attered 
a loud ery of joy ; her spirit seemed then to be set free. 
After a short interval, her soul also departed, leaving 
behind it a totally irrecognisable husk—not a single 
trace of her former features remaining. During her life, 
her countenance was of that sort that is borrowed wholly 


| from the spirit within ; for which reason, though many 





| 


| 


named Béheim, who could not believe in the reality of | 


this spectre, placed himself by Mrs. H ’s bedside, 
at the hour it usually appeared. He had been there a 
few minutes, when the knocking was heard, and pre- 
sently a heavy sound, as of a fall—Béheim had fainted. 
When he came to himself, he related, that immediately 
after the knocking, he saw a grayish cloud standing in 
the corner of the wall, which gradually approached the 
bed, and took on the form and features of a man; and 
as it placed itself in the way of the door, he could not 
get out of the room. When others entered to his as- 
sistance, he wondered how they could have run against 








attempts were made, no artist succeeded in transmitting 
her features to the canvass. It is, therefore, not sf 
prising that, when the spirit had departed, the face 
should no longer be the same. ; 

In the night succeeding her death — of which I bad 
not the least idea —I saw her in a dream, with te 
other female forms, and apparently perfectly reco 


She had at this time left Weinsberg. After 
death she appeared seven times to her 
sister, to confer about family affairs, which re 
quired adjustment. Some may think that ¥ 
have said too much about this piquant book ; 
others, that it is not treated with sufficient respet 
or reverence. We must submit to this, and . 
parting, pay it the compliment of saying, that it 
a work which such men as Coleridge, De Quince}, 
nay, Southey, would have read with curious inte- 
rest ; certainly not as implicit believers, . 
worthy Dr. Kerner, but as psychologist 
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The worthy Dr. Kerner, the author of this 








- eof that strangely complicated nature with ! work, is still alive, combating valiantly with the 
her «* humanity is clothed. Mrs. Crowe, who | sceptics, scoffers, and calumniators; for his pro- 
ved ars to be a thorough believer in the Seeress, as | phetess had, he owns, little honour in her own 
4 asin the more commonplace Animal Magne- neighbourhood. He quotes St. Paul to show why 
he , need therefore have made no apology for the | “a weak, silly woman,” should be so gifted, as to 
which she has given to the English public. disturb the established systems of the learned, and 
the The gleams of fancy, and the mysticism and air of “to revive persuasions that it has long been the 
egi- je supernatural about it, will make the volume far | aim of the wise among men to eradicate,”—namely, 
pre- sore attractive asa piece of curious and entertain- the belief in ghost-seeing, and dreams and visions, 
ams “» nonsense-reading, than any of the histories of upon every frivolous occasion. But the same 
ews ihe French, Scottish, and English clairvoyants | Apostle tells us that we have “a sure word of pro- 
ist have been published within the last ten phecy, to which we would do well to take heed :”’— 
ory, : and for this very reason the philosophical something different this from “ old wives’ fables ;” 
a Yesmerists will probably disown it, though they while to his chosen disciple, Timothy, St. Paul 
fol. night have worse allies than the supernatural. says, “ God hath not given us the spirit of 
d in ey cannot, indeed, dispense with such aid if fear; but of power and of love, and of a sound 
rank deir system is to prosper much longer. | mind,” 
ep : . 
ct of 
rs HEADINGS TO CHAPTERS IN BOOKS. 
Sui- 
We must confess these have sometimes | sporting gentlemen are very agreeable, while the 
we led us. Yes! gentle reader, Us! rich though | others look anxious or ill-tempered. 
» her we bein editorial and other lore, (as beseemeth They acknowledge a// this,and they ask for no more. 
inti- those who cater for thine intellectual appetite.) ' j 
was, They have not mystified us from their beauty or One more of this school, from some writer who 
2 ine dir rarity ; we only “wondered how the devil treads in the steps of W alter Scott, (perhaps a 
been dey got there 3” 7.0. whee we found them. little behind him,) and writes his own quota- 
7 How few authors understand the nice art of fons :— 
+ her motation. Scott, and one or two others, were Oh! some dark deed I feel was done, 
masters of it in perfection; and the piquant or A o ny pee we did sleep 
rte amest beauty of the borrowed verse, was a fair ‘Th, te a oe to ee ia 
bn gecimen of = ooo e their ig ween follow- rong (Why not Smith, modest Smith ?) 
he eset ene Tene Of Che mighty ne of scribes, Charming sense! dulcet harmony! sweet con- 
} her —a host more numerous than Pharaoh’s,—speak- nexion! This fe well edanéel to mete Gs 
iy of ing in their own language os ; 4a. yh age avs 
1s” ° li history ofa robbery—an abduction—or a murder 
7 The rest is nought but leather and prunella. committed at Venice. The writer is not particu- 
d her let us take, for instance, the sentimental head- | lar, any more than the showman who, when asked 
T her ng, perhaps the most numerous, and of which the | by the juvenile apeomanere of his “ fall, rue, and 
\t ten nereasing tribe of lady authors are so fond:— —_—| entire representation of the battle of Waterloo, 


| which is Napoleon and which the Duke of Well- 


z= 


Oh, what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep :— 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep. 

This is a very favourite heading to a chapter 
wntaining some monstrous rigmarole of a blighted 
wart or deceitful friend ; concluding possibly 
mith this consolatory sentence :—* Clarinda, how- 


er, on retiring to her couch, reflected justly, (and | 
mginally,) that, when friends deceive us, we are | 
Mer without them,” (vu/go, good riddance of bad | 


ington? replies, “Take your choice, my little 
dears.” 


We have noticed, lately, that any chapter treat- 


‘ing of Scots and Scotsmen, whether of Scottish 


parsimoney in @ miser, treachery in a servant, the 
breaking of a Scottish bank, or a tour in the High- 
lands, will have Burns’ verse in full, 

‘“‘ Hear, land o’ cakes,”—down to—* faith he’ll prent it.” 


Awful threat to have carried into execution. 
Another favourite article is the mysterious 


ered. rubbish. ) The quotation expresses all this admir- | }roken sentence quotation, from which it is 
After uly. Alas, poor Goldsmith ! neither possible to glean the slightest meaning, 
eldest Another ; nor is it intended by the writer that you should 
te in nied me well, black Anster, do so: such are, 

rough yonder close array, : ; 
; apd And a. hy I will have revenae searanahenrinarsne peer ht 
spect For thy good lord to-day. | ' 
d at Macauay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. So do we—a great deal! 
t it is ™y be elegantly placed before some account of What ho! Without there! — 
ney, Meot races, by a “female pen,” that being the SHAKSPERE. 
inte- 7 peat calculated to do justice to this subject— | This chapter opens with “ Larry, ye thief,” thun- 
like * which ladies generally know that champagne | dered out by some hero of the Jack, Tom, or 
al cold chicken are carried there ; and the non- Harry style, to his serving man, when the said 
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hero awakes in the morning with the sun very | 
strong in his eyes. 

* Well,” said uncle Toby, “ I don’t think so,” 
is a singularly happy line, much in use among 
colloquial familiar writers, inculeating moral truths 
made easy. 

One fancying he hath occasion to describe a 
dinner —for all modern heroes are shown like 
monsters at feeding time—will prefix to his chap- 
ter this apt remonstrance : 





Do’st thou think,’ because thou art virtuous, there | 


shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by Saint Anne; 
and ginger shall be hot in the mouth too. 

Reader! if we were to tell thee how often we 
have seen this unfortunate sentence at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of books of all denomi- 
nations, since Don Juan, thou wouldst be incredu- | 
lous: so we will e’en follow my Lord Chesterfield’s | 
advice, and rather leave thee in ignorance than | 
expose our veracity to the risk of a doubt. 

There is but one quotation we know more com- | 





| 


mon than the foregoing, and that is— | 


To be, or not to be. 

SHAKSPERE, 
Which may herald a chapter of an argumenta- | 
tive nature, on the fortunes of the principal per- 
sonages. The hero or heroine deliberating which 
he or she shall choose of a crowd of admirers, 
weighing their various qualifications, and con- 
cluding, “ Though Lord Buswig is a worthy | 
nobleman, and a generous, hath broad lands and | 
a time-honoured name; though from my earliest | 
years I have been indebted to him for supplying | 





the place of my parents, and guiding my orphan | 
steps; yet to love him! * * (These asterisks 
suppose a brown study.) O Albert! Albert! why 
am I doomed to bear this Litter, bitter struggle be- | 
tween duty and inclination ?” | 

“To be, or not to be,” may also be used | 
(jocularly) when any thing is to be written about ' 


EEE 


HEADINGS TO CHAPTERS IN BOOKS. 


/source; and also the multitude of those 


' the old song, 



























a dog, or uncle Toby, thus— punnip 
be (Toby,) or not to be (no Toby :) ec ita 

chapter contain some allusion to « Mary’s wm 
cally elegant occupation of keeping Boos” — 
the joke becomes very small! indeed. But iw. 
we insult thine understanding ; thou remembe r! 
* To be, or not to be,” from thy reading eit 
and " 


gly—r, 


Hail’st it like an old familiar friend! 


It may be, however, especially remarked Wher 

’ * , . 

ever this sentence, or one equally important} 
“ Ss 3 

used, the name of Shakspere, or some other aN 
potent, is put ostentat.ousiy forward to Pass th 


' senseless words. 


We will only mention cursorily those author 
who change words in another’s verses ty mak: 
them correspond with their own meaning, ‘apd 
who thus afford the reader an excellent oti * 
the extent of their research and fecundity of a 
who 
supposing people to have been educated at Babe 
scruple not to thrust m_ headlong, apropos of 
nothing, Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, Italian 
and French quotations, all in the space of “_ 
little boke, to show their parts, forgetting that 
pedantry, is no proof of learning. Simply, we 
notice that ladies affect this most. We lately 
read a book by a female author, containing quota- 
tions from every known tongue: we thought of 


iy 


*Tis a pity these charming women. 


The truth, we suspect, is, that the generality # 


_ authors and authoresses head their chapters with 


the last rhyme that chance has jingled in thet 
ears, Without much reference to its reason, orité 
being adapted to the sense of their own ineubra 
tions. 

Their motto shall be our last quotation, 


Lucus a non lucendo. C 





BAALBEC.—A FRAGMENT. 





Wuart hast thou seen, old Baalbec ? 
The Glory of Earth and Time— 
The city of silent abodes, where Death, 

*Mid the Undecaying, sits sublime, 

And, looking around him, marvelleth 

That, ever the same, ten thousand years 

That column hath caught the light of the spheres 
And flash’d it back unchanging: 

That races and nations have perish’d around, 

And yet that its shadow is ever found 

In its own bright circle ranging. 

He had bargain’d with Time, millenniums agone, 
To moulder the marble and mingle the stone 

With the dust of the desert around it ; 

He had sped the simoom on its withering flight, 
And edged with ruin the glance of light, 

And steep’d in mildew the airs of night, 

But, changeless as ever he found it. 

Proudly the polish’d marble gleams, 

And the light from arch and capital streams, 

As a spell had been wrought of its fire-god’s beams 
To shed immortality round it. 

What hast thon seen, gray Baalbec !— 

That brightening pillar was old 

Ere the pulse of Humanity ceased to beat, 

When the Earth was swathed in its winding sheet 
Of ocean’s billowy fold. 


, That column hath propp’d a glorious dome, 
- When Earth was the giant-hunter’s home, 


And the stag in its might was free to roam 
Where the young Euphrates roll’ 

His palm-fringed waves unstain’d with blood, 
Ere Belus had reared on his silent flood 
Proud Babylon’s turrets of gold. 

Perchance to the God of heaven 

Were peal’d the earliest tones that e’er 
From thy solemn shrine were given. 


' Perchance to the Everlasting one, 

_ Whose breath was the being of Star and Sun, 
| The dwellers of ancient earth 

| Thy marble glory rear’d, and sung 

High anthems, heard when Time was young, 


At Nature’s wondrous birth. 


But o’er the field of vision, sweep 


Age following age, and silence deep 


_ With darkness, gathers o’er 


Of those primeval sires the grave, | _ 
And Old Euphrates rol!s his wave | 
Blood-mingled to the shore ; a 


Thy altars deepen back the sound side svat 
_ Of priest and warrior kneeling round, by guites 


| 


With flowing stole and*gleaming mail 
Begirt, and shouting “Praise to Baal.” GP. 
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S ON AMERICA. 





rScoTTISH CRAFTSMAN’S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


IN THE YEARS 1 


We cannot guess where this little book has been 
‘ag for three years: but it is, if not exactly the 
jook, then the kind of book on America which we have 
img desired to see. British travellers in the United 
run generally in the same track. They land at 

yew York ; they have introductions to a few great 
perchants, leading statesmen, and celebrated professors 


if colleges and preachers. They see Broadway, they | 


ervey the public institutions, and describe their own 
botel or boarding-house ; try a touch at the sublime in 
the way of description of the Hudson ; steam on to Bos- 
gs. tell of ministers, go to Albany, perhaps to the Falls 
d Niagara, then back to Philadelphia, take a peep at 


Washington and che Congress, at the Slave States, and | 


pw and then proceed as far as New Orleans, and even 
*the far West,” by the lakes and the Mississippi ; and, 
with few exceptions, observe the same objects, and re- 
give the same impressions, modified only by the circum- 
dance of their having been Whig, Tory, or Radical, 
before they set forth upon their travels. In the little 
hwok upon our table, an artisan’s tour, and that a pretty 
lngthy and extensive one, there is happily nothing what- 
ger abou’ the fashionable circles of New York, or the 
yarned coteries of Boston; little about sermons or 
ketures, and nothing about anniversaries and speeches, 
ad Sing-sing, and the other hackneyed sights, and out- 
worn Lions of the Union. The book consists of a plain, 
atelligent workman’s brief relation of what he saw iu 
agountry where his class is the most important of all, 


ad,we are inclined to think, the most enviable also. | 


America is a bad Jand for “ aristocrats,’ or wealthy 
people of “ highly civilized” tastes and habits ; and an 
different one for scholars and literary or idle persons ; 
though it is, with all its drawbacks, the land in which 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number” is, 
warily from institution and partly from circumstance, 
the most effectually promoted and secured; and it is of 
te “ greatest number” these travels speak. The an- 
or makes no pretensions to “ making a book;” a disre- 
ptable if not a dishonest art, by the way: but, in his 
om direct words, says,— 

Having mixed with the mass of the people, having 
wen employed in different parts of the Union and in 


(per Canada, having eaten with them, and sat down | 
u their firesides—sometimes living amongst tradesmen | 
wd mechanics, and sometimes amongst farmers — I 
my attention principally to the collection of | 
tion on the actual condition of the farmers and | 


en—what they eat, drink, and what they wear ; 

ud seeing that the numerous books that have been 
"tien on the subject do not descend far enough into 
wale of society, do not enter closely enough into 
Me minutia of every-day life, to convey any thing like a 


840, 1841, AND 1842. 


| a carder and spinner of wool, as we take it. Being 
| threatened with pulmonary disease, he was advised to 
_ try a warmer climate; and, having two brothers settled 
| in South Carolina, he went to the United States, where 
_ he soon recovered his health, and afterwards traversed 
| the length and breadth of the land ; travelling like a 
| German wandering craftsman, and stopping a few days 
or weeks here and there, wherever he could obtain any 
kind of employment. This he often did to have better 
opportunities of ascertaining the real condition of the 
people. In the winter months he went first among the 
' manufactories of the Carolinas and of Georgia, and in 
the summer perambulated the northern states ; working 
either with the farmers or at the factories, as was most 
| convenient, In this way he visited nearly all the 
Atlantic states and Upper Canada; and afterwards 
Vhio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, the States 
of Tenessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, &c. &c. He found 
temporary employment in cotton mills, as well as in 
the wool-carders’ mills, and every where laid himself 
out to learn the real condition and character of the 
people. For acquiring this knowledge, he found much 
better opportunities than those which fall to the lot of 
travellers by profession. 

First we may see, in his book, the great matter of 
how the people live, what they eat and drink, and how 
they are lodged and clothed. 


In Augusta (Georgia), for the first two or three days, 
at the Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, I paid two dollars per 
day. This would not do with me, as I intended to 
settle for some time; and I looked for a boarding-house, 
such as mechanics lived at, but could not get any thing 
like a decent place for less than five dollars a week. In 
this house were tailors, policemen, coopers —- ten or 
twelve altogether. Single bed-rooms for the most part. 
There was a large room for eating in, which had no pre- 
tension to elegance. One of the boarders was an English- 
man, a journeyman tailor, who came out about five years 
ago, with only one coat; now he has plenty, sports a 
gold watch, and a silver-headed cane; sat at one end of 
the table, the lady of the house at the other. I have 
never seen the same propriety of conduct and gentle- 
manly manners amongst the same class of persons in my 
own country. Tea and coffee were used at breakfast 
and supper, and water at dinner. At every meal there 
_ is abundance of beef, pork, ham, tongues, bread, homony, 
waafel cakes, cucumbers, fresh in season or pickled. It 
is very rare to see soup at an American table. Good 
knives and forks, and clean. I observed that the willow 
pattern of plates and dishes is about as common in the 
States as in this country. Every one rises from table 
as soon as he has swallowed a few mouthfuls, for they 
are not great eaters. The genera) hour for breakfast is 
‘between six and seven o’clock, and tradesmen always 
eat before going out to work; dinner between twelve 
and one; and supper at six in the evening. Tradesmen 








mmect idea of the condition of those who have to toil | }.r6 are very clean in their habits, generally washing 


their daily subsistence, purpose to make this my task. | 
A more useful office could not be undertaken ; and | 


“oaly wish that the author’s modesty had permitted | 


before they come to table; and it is rare to see even & 
speck of dirt below the nails of their fingers. Their shirts 
are generally made without collars; but they have move- 
able collars, or “ dickies,” which they renew two or three 


*'otell us a good deal more ; though we probably | times a week, and are always tidy and clean. In 


ae obtained the cream of his experiences. He is a | 
“ive of Stonehaven, and by trade a worker in wool,— | 


ee 


their bed-rooms they have their brushes, combs, &c,, aud 
perform their toilet with considerable eare, These re- 








". x11.~ NO. CXLI. 


* By William Thomson of Stonehaven, Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. ig 
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marks apply to mechanics ; and this term, in the Ame- 
rican vocabulary, applies to all tradesmen. In the 
southern cities, where labour is high, a tailor can make 
twelve dollars a-week, if a good hand; and bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters, from one and a half to two 
dollars a-day. But stout, healthy young men, that come 
from the northern states and from Europe, for the sake 
of high wages, are wilted and withered up in a few 
years, like a “ pinthewiddy.” 

In the states of Pennsylvania and Jersey, and in 
many others, as well as in Upper Canada, there are 
many factories upon a small scale for carding and 
spinning wool; or for carding only the material, which 
is afterwards spun in the houses of the farmers. In a 
district around the town of Paterson in Jersey, a thriving 
place of about sixteen thousand inhabitants, there were 
ten or twelve of these small factories where the people 
were found 


—rather better off in regard to lodging and clothing, 
and decidedly superior in manners, to people of the same 
description in Scotland. 

The state of New York is full of these places too. 
Around Poughkeepsie, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, on 
the banks of the Hudson—where there is plenty of 
water-power, and where there are several carpet-works 
within twenty miles of the place—there are at least 
thirty of these small establishments. Some of these 
have as many as eight broad looms employed, partly on 
country work, and partly manufacturing for the New 
York market. At one of them, near Washington Hollow, 
I wrought for a few weeks, spinning on a hand-jenny of 
eighty spindles, after a condenser. This place was alto- 
gether for country work. A short time ago it was a 
satinett manufactory. There were eight very good 
power looms, but they are not in operation now. The 
farmers brought the work to the mill in their riding 
wagons; and when it was for rolls, carried it home with 
them again to be spun, as in Scotland; but the principal 
part of the wool brought to mill was left to be manu- 
factured into cloth—flannel, satinett, and broad-cloth. 
Some paid money, but more wrought on shares; that is, 
the farmer brought 100 th of wool, which was manufac- 
tured into cloth; the manufacturer receiving one half of 
the finished goods in payment for his work, and the 
farmer, who supplied the wool, getting the other half; 
and this plan is followed very generally through the 
different states where I have been. Cash is generally 
paid for carding rolls. The manufacturer pays his store 
accounts with cloth or yarn; and when he rents the mill 
of another, part of the rent is not unfrequently paid in 
kind. Another very common plan is to pay the work- 
men one half in money and the other in goods. Work- 
men, after they get acquainted in a neighbourhood, do 
not dislike this plan so much as might be supposed ; for 


they can generally pay their own store accounts with | 


goods. If they want a pair of shoes, they can give the 
shoemaker a piece of satinett that will make a pair of 
trousers in payment for them, and so on. 
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molasses.) We returned to work immediately on gp: 
ing breakfast; and were called to dinner at twelve finish. 
was not very different from breakfast, only Fea 
things were not paraded with so much show hang 
workmen sat at table without their coats, with 
shirt sleeves rolled up; and I never saw them sit aan 
without washing their hands, and their face too, if ; 
was dirty. After dinner we rested an hour: had - 
at six o’clock—pretty much the same as at a 
and we then wrought till dark. Although the man 
rented and carried on the place was a poor hard-w 
man, the same politeness and good feeling Prevailed in 
the family that I have spoken of as characteristie o 
the Americans generally. Our Sundays were Spent j 
lounging about ; some went to meeting, but more a 
to gather cherries and huckle-berries. The first Sunda: 
I was there, while sitting at the door, remarking to m4 
self on the gay parties that were driving along the road ix 
their wagons, the Boss, thinking, I suppose, I felt lone. 
some, asked me to go into the room, where his da 
ters were chattering, laughing, and amusing themselves 
When they understood that I liked musie, they sung te 
me the “ Braes of Birniebousle,” and “ Jessie of Dup. 
blane,” as pleased and as innocent-like as young lambs 
This was rather a different way of spending the Sunday 
afternoon from what I had been taught in my father’s 
house: yet such is the effect of example, and the infg. 
ence of bright eyes and sweet voices, that I was 
pleased. 

There are numerous hand-loom weavers throughout 
all these states, who make a very comfortable liv; 
The way they carry on their work is pretty much the 
same as that of the country weavers in Scotland ; oal 
they have longer webs, and are rather better paid. The 
kind of work most common is wincey, satinetts, and 
flannel. The latter article is very generally used by the 
country people, for shirts to the men and petticoats to the 
women. It is always woven white, and the yarn is very 
good. Many of the farmers have looms in their ow 
houses; but this is more a matter of necessity thaa 
choice, and they consider a weaver in the neighbourhood 
an acquisition ; will help him to build a house, sell him 
a few acres of land, and take an interest in his sueces, 
I have been told by weavers and people about the mills, 
that a good many leave their places and buy—even 
sometimes get—a few acres of land, and commence in 
this way. I have seen several who were very comfort. 
able; their houses literally crammed with bundles of 
yarn, and their children filling bobbins—and who owned 
a cow or two, a pig, some chickens, lots of Indian com, 
and potatoes. 


At a flying jump we must take the reader to Cineis- 
nati, where our traveller worked for a considerable 
time. 


The style of living amongst tradesmen in the “ Quees 
City of the West,” is superior to aay thing I had hitherto 


week. In the house where I boarded (J. G. Jones's 
Seventh Street), we paid two and a half dollars per 





I shall now describe how we got on at the place above 
alluded to. 


high ; the power a bucket-well wheel ; in the lower | esses. 








week. In this house we had, as lodgers, two single 


The mil! was a frame house, three stories | ladies—seamstresses, or, as they are called here, tailor- 


I believe they paid rather less; perhaps om 


flat were the fulling-mill, scouring-rollers, cropping-ma- | and three quarters or two dollars. They managed t 
chine, &e; in the next flat there were three carding | pay this by working at the needle, and to dress 


machines (two for carding-rolls,) and one condenser ; | teelly. 


the third flat was full of power and hand-looms, and the 
jenny I wrought on—all as good as if John Sugden, of 
Leeds, had made them. Here we were paid in money ; 
my own wages and that of the others varying from five 
to seven dollars a-week. We boarded with the Boss[ Mas- 
ter ](attwo dollars per week, including washing,) who had 
a family of grown up daughters; commenced work at sun- 
rise, and were always called to breakfast before we had 
wrought one hour. Our breakfast-table was covered 
with a white cotton Osnaburg cloth; there was always 
some kind of meat—sumetimes roast fowls, hot bread, 
raw onions (dished up with vinegar and pepper,) mush, 
pickles, buck-wheat cakes (smoking hot, which were 
very good when buttered on both sides, and eaten with 


There were also one house-painter, 
wages, in winter, was one and a quarter dollar a-dsy, 
in summer one and a half; a man that wrought ia} 
pork-house, whose wages varied from one to two 

per day; three cabinet-makers, whose general wage 
at piece-work, varied from seven to ten dollars pF 
week (one of them sometimes as high 28 fourtets 
dollars); a loafer (that is, an idle fellow), whose wile 
managed, at dress-making, to keep them both 5 

| myself, a wool-spinner, making from seven 

_ dollars per week. This was our family ; whose wage 
are a fair sample of what tradesmen can make - 
Our bed-rooms were large and airy, but crowe a: 
my room there were three beds, two sleeping @“"" 
but the mistress would not venture to put two 


























seen. The usual rate of boarding is two dollars per | 
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gitbout the consent of both parties. I observed they 
gere cleanly in their habits—using night-shirts, washing 
4 y as they rose, and rising regularly as day- 
jight began to glimmer. A hand-bell was rung about 
d of an hour before breakfast, and again when 
gwas on the table, where all, as they came from their 
took their regular seats, without grace, or wait- 
ing for their neighbours ; and, having swallowed their 
hurriedly, got up and went off to work. The 
salutations were such as are not very common 
tradesmen in this country. “ Good morning, 
Miss Crone” “Good morning, sir;’? — “ Morning,’ — 
Morning,” “ Morning,” all round. Coffee and tea; 
iam and eggs (which they eat out of tumblers, breaking 
ig three or four, stirring in a little salt, supping it all 
in the time one would be of scraping out the shell of 
ws egg after the fashion of the Old Country); roasted 
chickens, salads, pickles, vinegar, pepper, (black and 
red}, hot biscuits, Jonney cake, and buck-wheat cakes 
sod butter, were the constant fare at breakfast. But 
ihe dinner was glorious :—roast pig, a turkey, (the very 
mins of Which would have dined a small family), and 
nunds of splendid beef. Captain Barclay of Ury may 
ay what he chooses about the breed of cattle ; I only 
wish, amidst all his improvements, he could introduce 
sbreed that the working people of this country could 
half as good a share of as the labourers in America 
get of theirs. 

The prospect before the master manufacturers is cer- 
wisly very encouraging; they have raw material in 
sbundance, and a home market, the rapidly-increasing 
demands of which they have not yet been able to supply. 


We omit all the technical details and descriptions of 
the machinery used, and the processes of manufacture, 
ws these can only be understood by those initiated. 
Bat every one can comprehend what our intelligent 
waveller notices, as the drawbacks which America pre- 
wats to the emigrant, and to every manufacturing 
master. 


The principal of these are the want of capital, an ill- 
ngulated system of credit, and an utter want of a cir- 


qlating medium of any value or stability. Besides, the | 


manufactures of cotton, woollen, iron, &c., depend upon 


legislative protection for their very existence, without | 


which they could not contend with those of Europe. 
lt frequently happens, therefore, that alterations in the 








tariff destroy the stability of manufacturing property. | 


Bat, in the face of all this, they are rapidly becoming a 
manufacturing nation. 


manufacture. I have seen a fair article of broad-cloth 
mde in the state of New York, at from two dollars to 


In the year 1840 they exported , 7 . 3 Paterson 
149,007 dollars’ worth of cotton goods of their own | pases 5 5 Chee Sees the ey, Soe See Ee eee 


two and-a-half; domestic cottons, of the lower qualities, | 
wecheap as they could be bought in Glasgow ; cut nails | 


da pauper population, but from improvements in 
ics, labour-saving machines, and the abundance 

dall the materials of wealth. 
The inconveniences of the circulating medium through- 
et the Union, and the anomalies which almost every 


| 


° t th se here. 
# four cents per pound ; and all this, not by the labour | pic Se ee 
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money issued by private banks, that can be converted 
into specie at sight: but the amount of this money in 
circulation is so small, that it forms no important part 
of the currency of the country, which is generally in the 
depreciated “ shin plasters” of these bankrupt banks. 
Some of these bills promise to pay (!) in specie ; some 
are issued, promising to be received in payment of debts 
due to said company ; some promise to be paid on de- 
mand in current bank notes, which are as bad as their 
own; some bear a promise to be received in payment of 


a ride on a railway ;—all sorts of notes—some bearing 
interest. 


standard. 


The state of the currency is farther illustrated. 


A traveller arrives in Louisville from New Orleans, 
and he has twenty dollars of the municipal money of the 
latter city ;—they are of no use to him here, for they are 
not current. He goes to an exchange office, and he gets 
nineteen dollars for his twenty, equally bad, but they 
are current in Louisville. The next customer that comes 
in to the money merchant is going to New Orleans, and 
he wants to exchange his money for bills that will pass 
current there; and he gets them on paying a per-centage 
to the broker. And thus, what gives people travelling 
a great deal of annoyance, makes a profitable business 
to the money changer. : , ‘ ‘ 

When I received thirty dollars of wages for working, 
say in Cincinnati, | wanted to carry twenty of it away 
with me; but it was of no use to me out of the state, so I 
carried it to a broker, and sold it to him for seventeen 
Spanish milled dollars. And thus, what came in at the 
door went out at the window, and a little more; for 
these money-changers charge no regular rates of per- 
centage—which, indeed, would be impossible in buying 
or selling bills that are changing their value every day. 


But all are depreciated below the specie 


Having seen something of the condition of the factory 
people, we may now have a glance at the planters and 
farmers in different parts of the Union. 


I will now, (says Mr. Thomson,) describe a 
planter’s house in the State of Georgia, about eight 
miles from Augusta, who owned a manufacturing esta- 
blishment, to whom I went in search of employment. It 
was a handsome but not large frame house, with every 
thing in good taste about it. I went up to the front 
door, and asked if Judge Sley was at home: a lady 
answered, “ No, that he was on his circuit (he was a 


| district judge,) and that it would be some days before he 


returned.” She showed me into an elegantly-furnished 
my name, and that I was a wool-carder and spinner, 
wanting employment. A lady, in her circumstances, in 
this country, would very quickly have changed her 
manners on such a piece of information; but such was 
I was treated with the greatest 
consideration and unobtrusive politeness, and desired to 
make myself at home, and remain with them till the 
judge returned, which he did in a few days. His recep- 
tion, after a fortnight’s absence, is worthy of notice. 


| The old lady caught hold of him first, and kissed him ; 


fate presents, is a very serious grievance, and one | 


litle adverted to by former travellers. On this head, 
Wz. Thomson says, 


The greatest annoyance I was subjected to in travel- 
& Was in exchanging money. It is impossible to 
| the wretched state of the currency — which 
"all bills issued by private individuals, companies, 
“és, and states,—almost all of which are bankrupt ; 
®, what amounts to the same thing, they cannot 

*m their issues, All the bills are at a discount, 
hited from ten to fifty per cent.; and such rags 
bills, too! In some of the states they issue bank 
on for as small sums as threepence sterling ; and in 
m the bills are as low as one dollar. And these 
hited out of the state, or frequently out of the city 
ta. they are issued. It is true there is, in Charles- 
York, and some of the eastern cities, good 





the daughters, handsome grown-up ladies, put their arms 
about his neck and hugged him, the younger ones 
scrambling to get at him ; and, what struck me as most 
remarkable, two of the house-servants, negroes black as 
Erebus, made a bold push at the old gentleman, holding 
out their hands, which he shook heartily, with kind 
words of inquiry after their health. [I was pleased, too, 
with my reception, and could not help drawing a com- 
parison between his manner to me, and the hauteur and 
indifference | have experienced when asking for employ- 
ment from gentlemen in similar circumstances in this 
country. In speaking, he treated me with perfect 
equality, called me “ Mr. Thomson,” said “ Yes, Sir,” 
or “ No, Sir,” just as 1 would do, in speaking to a gentle- 
man I held in high estimation. I sat at the same table. 
The young ladies played on the piano, and sung Seotch 
songs. The old gentleman too, sung “ Scots wha hae ” 
with great spirit. And all this, not to please, and make 
comfortable, a gentleman who could repay them in kind, 
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but to a stranger seeking employment, not fashionably 
dressed, but clean and decent. I have travelled and 
wrought in the principal manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, but never had atithe of the kindness 
and consideration shown me that I had here. And this 
was not a solitary instance: on another occasion, in the 
State of South Carolina, I applied to Colonel Beausket, 
who has a cotton and woollen manufactory at Vaucluse, 
about 100 miles from Charleston. On calling on him at 
his house, near Charleston, I received the same conside- 
ration and politeness. It was in the evening when I 
called, and he was at home, in the midst of his family. 
Under such circumstances, in this country, I would have 
been told to call again. Here I was immediately shown | 
into the parlour, and seated in the family circle. He 
told me he could not employ me, but that as 1 wished 
to go up the country, I might stop at his place, and see 
the establishment, which I will take notice of when I 
come to speak of the manufactories of America. It was 
something new to me to be treated with such attention 
by those from whom I was seeking work. This gentle- 
man, being about to return that evening to the city, 
asked me to ride down with him in his carriage; and, as 
it was now dark, I gladly accepted his offer. 1 may here 
mention, that a few days after I went up the country to 
the manufactory, where I remained a week, and receiv- 
ed the same hospitality from the manager. . . . . 

There is a steam-boat and railway communication all 
the way from New Orleans to New York. The time 
occupied is between six and seven days, and the expense 
about ninety dollars. The people that travel on these 
routes are mostly planters and their families, and mer- 
cantile men—almost all young people, and well dressed 
—the ladies particularly so. Sometimes a poor man, 
with a linsey-woolsey coat and a very bad hat, will travel 
by these expensive routes; and I was well pleased to 
see that such a person was not avoided or looked down 
upon on that account: Neither did he appear as if he 
felt any inferiority ; but looked up boldly,and entered into 
conversation freely with the most fashionably-dressed; 
and these did not appear to be annoyed when a poor man 
made up to them, but joined in the laugh or argument 
on terms of perfect equality. I have battled the watch, | 
with a general on the one hand and a senator on the | 
other, and they did not seem to think themselves a whit 
out of their element in conversing with a man they knew 
to be a tradesman. 








Mr. Thomson adds his testimony to the respect with 
which women are universally treated in America, and 
frequently refers to the difference of manners, and 
to American superior breeding. If we have at home a 
more “highly civilized,’ a more courtier-like and | 
polished class, than any to be found in the United States, 
the common people of America, as a nation, are cer- 
tainly more polite or less boorish than our labouring | 
class. This holds especially of the South. 





I was forcibly struck with the difference in the | 
manners of children. In passing through Glasgow on my | 
return home, I was looking at James Watt’s monument, | 
when a little girl, about ten years of age, came up to me, | 
and said, “ Man, can ye tell me whaur aboot Brig Street 
is?” Under similar circumstances, an American child, | 
of the very poorest class—even a young negro—would 
have said, “ Please, sir,” &c. 

There is a very absurd custom amongst the working | 
classes of Scotland. If a man tries to speak the English | 
language with propriety, or teach his children to be | 
polite and good-mannered, he is laughed at by his | 
neighbours. I do not complain of the use of old-fashion- | 
ed words or provincial phrases—children may be taught 
to be polite and to express themselves in any language 
—it is the sentiment conveyed that I look to; and I | 
think we are far behind the Americans in our mode of 
cultivating the intellectual faculties of children. As far | 
as I had opportunities of observing, children are farther 
advanced in useful and practical knowledge than those 
of the same age and under cimilar circumstances in this 





ON AMERICA. 





country are. They do not whip children much but 
them as if they were rational beings ; and the “aat 
repaid with many fond endearments and the conta 
ofthe children. . . . . ence 
Very little children have their place at table their 
tea and coffee,and a little bit of chicken. “ Wij] youha 
a little bit of ham, Anne, my dear?” says an affections, 
mother to her little daughter, that can hardly lisp 
“ Yes, ma’am.” I used to tell them how they reared the 
buirdly chiels and strapping lasses in Scotland; ani 
they could scarcely believe that the strong and health 
emigrants they are accustomed to see arriving from the 
“Old Country” did not get their sairin of beef, exee ‘ 
perhaps once a-year, such as at Christmas, or some ole 
set time. 
I think if the men of America and those of Britain 


_ were to have a fight, it might be an even bet who woyli 


win ; but if the ladies were to take up the quarrel, “» 
conscience !” what a whipping the Transatlantic ladie; 
would get, There are wives in Stonehaven that I woul 
back against a dozen of them. 


In one place it is said, “ The whole business of the 
country seems to be carried on by what in Britain wool4 
be called boys.” 

There is more weight ia the observation about the 
various dialects spoken by different classes at home, 
the patois of the poor and the language of the rich, 
than is at first sight apparent. One of the pernicious 
effects of the modern “ Thieves’ Literature,” is perpe- 
tuating the slang, and the vulgar or corrupt dialect, 
which is so sure a sign of social degradation, whether 
it be found among the low cockneys of London, or the 
negro slaves of America. 

Our traveller was not inattentive to the prospects of 
agricultural emigrants ; and he even ventures to ques- 
tion the flattering accounts and calculations of agricul- 


tural tourists of high name. As he is, though no 


farmer, a man of sense and observation, his reasoning 
on this subject is entitled to attention. This, however, 
we leave to those readers interested in the subject. It 
is more to our purpose to see how the actual farmers ia 
the highly cultivated district of Washington Hollow are 
living and thriving. 

The houses are built of wood—painted white, clean 
and comfortable, roomy and airy—very good for sum- 
mer, but not well calculated for the extreme cold of 
winter ; they are carpeted, have sofas and sideboards, 
many of them have silver table-spoons, their wives and 
daughters dressed in silk, surrounded with all the com- 
forts of civilized life. It is worth while being a far 


| mer’s daughter here, for they do no out-door work, not 


even milking the cows—never think of walking on foot, 
even for short distances—driving their elegant wagons, 
frequently themselves. I have seen the farmers’ daogh- 
ters sitting in the shade of the piazza that forms part of 
every house, sewing or amusing themselves, while he 
himself was busy milking the cows. 

Mr. Mitchell,a neighbouring farmer sent to me one day, 
asking if I would help him to cut down some oats. 
was a business I knew very little about ; however, # 
the mill was stopped for want of water, and as I was 


_always anxious to gather information, away I went. 


shall describe exactly how I got on. It was mid-day 
when I arrived at the house, which was 

situated on the side of the turnpike, surrounded by a 
orchard ; and just before the door, on the 

Uncle Mitchell was lying in the shade of a cherry-tre, 
resting an hour in the heat of the day. He was 

on his back, a broad-brimmed straw-hat over his 4 
his neck was bare; had on a coarse cotton shirt, 4 
of cotton Osnaburg trousers mended about the Knees, * 
pair of roughlike half boots half shoes that ns 


been brushed or greased, without stockings, ¥ a 


chew of tobacco in his mouth ; and this man Miler pu 
acres of land, worth £18 or £20 per acre. He 
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sigas yery glad to see me, for he guessed he was 
a vel iad ep.” I sat down beside him, and ate 
‘ose spples and some cherries that the children brought 
[ told him I could not cradle, but was willing to 

ry .y thing 1 could. We went in to dinner ; but first 
pe kitchen, which was large and clean, with a 
well in one corner, and a neatly painted trough 
it where we washed our hands. It may be 
gorth while to notice that the well was dug about 
feet from the house, and the neatly-made pump 

“tte was connected with it by a one-inch leaden pipe : 
in this way, in a town I have seen two or three 
each with a pump inside, and all supplied from 

de same well. We sat down to dinner in a comfortable 


jttle parlour, with a painted floor, a Yankee clock, and | 


tomed chairs. The wife was a clean “ tidy” 
ody; there were two half-grown boys and a little girl. 

ns there was a well-spread table, a clean table- 
doth (made of coarse cotton cloth), a piece of boiled 
sork, a piece of cold beef, cold mush (very good) flour 
wead, green Indian corn (smoking hot), cucumbers, 
vampkin pie, silver spoons, clean knives and forks, water 
» dan tumblers, and a cup ef tea after. This pleased 
se well; but not more than the good-breeding of all, 
wad their attention to me. 

After dinner, the farmer, his two sons, and I, went to 
de field ; and it was arranged that I should rake and 
hind for the old man: the two sons were to work to- 
miber. At first, I could not keep up, but before the 
sora sounded to call us home to supper I was getting 
isto the knack of it: really it was very hard work. 
Next day, I was able to keep up pretty well, and tried 
ay hand at the scythe ; and between their flattery and 
syown anxiety to learn, I would not have been long in 


mastering it—not, indeed, to any thing like the same | 
yerfection they had arrived at. The old man laid his | 


gain as straight in the swath as a bunch of candles, 





They use the cradle scythe, and a good hand can cut 
fmracres a-day. But the crops are light, compared to | 
tse of the Carse of Gowrie, and there is no grass in 
the bottom. We did not put it up in stooks, but built 
tin small cocks, in the evening, after we had done 
atting. I wrought here three days and a half, and got 
erenty-five cents a-day ; an ordinary hand would have 
mat least one dollar in good money. In the course 
@ this harvest, | was up and down the neighbourhood 
nore than fifty miles, and did not see a woman work- | 
agin the field. I was told that, on the west side of 
he river, which is settled to some extent by the Dutch, 
we females work out of doors in about the same way 
« they do at home —or in Scotland. In travelling | 
tat, I have joined many parties in the harvest field, 
iad,although no women are to be seen, the conversa- 
won carried on is far more befitting their presence than 
ke“ cracks”? on the harvest rig in moral Scotland. I | 
“rer saw them eating in the field, or heard of them | 
“eeping in such places as bothies. 


i Farming in the West, though a lucrative, has a much | 
*scomfortable aspect. We take the agriculturists of | 
Whio, and at about their worst. | 
Weentered two of the poorest-like cabins we saw. | 
‘Sone Was a middle-aged man and his wife: the man | 
"s resting on the bed; the wife was reading the | 
4, With a pair of silver spectacles on her nose. The- 
saa Was without his coat, had on a clean shirt, and | 
ad shoes ; and the wife had a gown of worsted stuff. | 
floor of the house was of timber, clean, except at | 
ide, where the man was spitting tobacco juice. | 
one side of the room, the rifle and powder-horn hung | 
“spictous ; on the other was a saddle, hanging by | 
of the stirrup-irons from a wooden peg in the wall. | 
, Vere afew pieces of bacon, and some “ barr — 
_ Cabins of the poorest kind have chimneys for | 
“*teying the smoke out of the house. 
& Mau a few acres of land, a cow, and a horse. 
i for neighbouring farmers ; said the times | 
by ery bad, and he could not get more than ten dol- 
A Soamans and his victuals. 
next we entered was a little house of the same 
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kind, that appeared to have been lately bedaubed over 
with mud to fill up the openings between the logs. In- 
side were two truckle beds, divided by a piece of 
“clouty carpet.” It was a sober dwelling ; but every 
thing was clean in it. There were two children, a 
grown-up young lady, and an older one who seemed to 
be the mother of all, well-dressed and clean. The young 
lady had on a silk dress, her hair nicely braided, and 
plaited behind into two tails, one hanging on each 
shoulder. The husband was out ; but they told us they 
were lately from the state of Vermont ; had bought 150 
acres of land, about 60 of it cleared, for eight dollars per 
acre, and appeared well pleased with their bargain. 

In returning towards Aberdeen, we came on a few 
men, some of them sitting on a fence, some of them lean- 
ing over it, and two horses with ragged riding saddles 
grazing beside them. We joined the party, and found 
they were neighbours, who had met to lounge away an 
hour or two, and exchange news. They all appeared 
to be farmers: some of them had cotton Osnaburg 
jackets ; one had a long-tailed linsey coat, with several 
holes in it, and one had no coat at all; none of them 
had neckcloths, and only some of them had clean shirts; 
most of them had long beards, and their hands were 
hard and horny ; their boots had never been cleaned, 
the very leather was rough and gray. After joining 
them a little while, we let the conversation fall into 
their own hands altogether ; which turned out to be 
about some of their neighbours, and of little interest. 
They were gaping and yawning as if they had spent a 
wearisome day: the only thing they seemed to take 
an interest in was, cutting the fence with their knives, 
and looking now and then towards the sun, which was 
then in the west—evidently wearied, and anxious for 
his setting. 


The settlers in Upper Canada were found to differ 
widely in opinion as to the expediency of emigration. 
Mr. Thomson diligently questioned the farmers and 
their wives who came to the mills at which he was em- 
ployed to have their wool carded, and found, as might 
have been anticipated, that every one spoke as he found 
himself, and that there were abundant grievances in 
the Land of Promise. 

Some found fault with the country, without being able 
to give any good reason ; some complained of general 
discomfort, and the want of society; some complained 
that, although they had no fear of being turned out 
of their farms or of wanting bread for themselves or 
family, they could not make money. It appeared to me 
that a love of fatherland, and a keen remembrance of 
early friends and associations, were considerable draw- 
backs on the happiness of the Irish, English, and Scot - 
tish settlers. I conversed with some who, having left 
home in disgust, gloried in their separation. As a gene- 
ral rule, I found that those who had emigrated after 
arriving at middle life, regretted they had come out ; 
or at least thought they could have done as well, and 
been more comfortable, if they had remained at home. 

The Canadian emigrants, like the Yankees, shift 
about from place to place, and land has fallen in value 
since the disturbances. Well-behaved, industrious emi- 
grants were, however, generally found in comfortable 
circumstances, and drunkards and idlers as miserable as 
they would probably have been at home. Our canny 
Scot, who is a teetotaller himself, could not admire 
many of the “ Irish specimens” which he encountered in 
Canada ; yet he describes, in one instance, what seems 
quite the beau-ideal of an Irish emigrant country 
weavers domicile, and we rejoice to learn that there 
are many such country weavers in the same happy con- 
dition, “ working for the farmers, and cultivating a 
piece of land for themselves.” 

His name was John Kelly, an Lrishmap. He came 
out here five years ago, and all the knowledge he had 


of the business was learned in weaving linen dowlas at 
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a factory near Belfast. He had a wife, two children, 
and five sovereigns, when he arrived in Toronto—he 
said himself he had only thirty shillings, but his wife 
told me he had five pounds, and I believed her: besides, 
he had some friends to advise and assist him. Now, he 
has a nice little frame-house, with a but and a ben, and 
a stair leading, between the apartments, upto a roomy 
garret, where he has his warping-stakes. He has also 
a cow and a calf, two swine, lots of cocks and hens, 
four children, with dogs and cats, and all the et ceteras 
of a thriving household. His loom was in a corner of 
the apartment they lived in, just beside the fire-place, 
and all around were heavy bundles of woollen yarn. He 
wrought with the hand-shuttle ; his children filled the 
pirns, and he taught them to read while at work, now 
and then swearing “ By Jasus ” he would murder 
them. He has four acres of cleared land, plenty of 
potatoes, oatmeal, Indian corn, &c. The wife said, such 
a thing as wanting provisions for themselves or chil- 
dren, never came into her mind, for John had more 
work than he could do; and she would be perfectly 
happy if she could just see Ou/d Ireland once more 
before she died. 

I observed that there is in universal use amongst the 
farmers in the States, and in Canada, too, a decidedly 
improved wheel for spinning wool. It is of the “muckle” 
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although I have not expressed one-half of the 
tions I made in my travels through the southe 


Yet one remark more. I have seen children ih fictene 


both in England and Scotland, under ten years of 
working twelve hours a-day, till their little hands oh 


bleeding. Ihave seen these children whipped, 

their emaciated limbs could no longer support duee 
their work ; and I believe there is not 4 planter . 
America whose blood would not rise, and whose " 
would not be lifted up to defend even the negroes free 





such cruelty; especially the native planter, who is mud. 


| better to his negroes than the planters that have 


brought up in free states. This is an acknowledged 


| fact, and therefore I need not illustrate it. If | wom 


| to look for the cause of the comparative kindly feelin. 
| of the native planter, it would partly be found in his 


_ having been nursed and tended in infancy by some care. 


ful negro, and having made playmates of the ity, 
black fellows of his father’s house. |] acknowledge ths: 
the miserably degraded state of the factory slave a 
the equally unnatural condition of the miners, yet 
apology for the continuance of negro slavery ; and | 
only make the comparison to show how difficult i: 





|is, under the present irrational state of society, 
| to render pleasant the condition of the “ hewers ¢ 


| wood and drawers of water.” i consider myself in som» 


wheel species; and the improvement consists in its light- | degree qualified to make this comparison, for I hay» 
ness, its proportion, general finish, but mostly in a witnessed negro slavery in mostly all the slave-holding 
simple mode of increasing the speed of the spindle. At | states in America; having lived for weeks on cotton 
the head of the wheel there is a small iron shaft, about | plantations, observing closely the actual condition of 
the size of a quill, on which there are two pulleys, one , the negroes; and can assert, without fear of contradic. 


about an inch diameter, the other four—the band from | tion from any man who has any knowledge of the sub- 
| ject, that I have never witnessed one-fifth of the rea! 


the large wheel working on the smallest one. The 


spindle is placed about seven inches below the shaft, on | AVE 
| ments in Great Britain. 


driven with a band from the four-inch pulley on the | 
_dared to lay their hands on fellow-men, to claim them 


which there is a pulley, one inch diameter, which is 


small shaft above it, increasing the speed of the spindle 
four times, and enabling the spinner to perform, at least, 
one-half more work when spinning warp or small yarn. 


above improvement will be attended to by the rural 
wheelwright. Mr. Thomson also describes a very simple 
washing-machine which he saw in use in America. 


I often thought it a pity that so many of my country- | 


inen, Who have been brought up to the weaving busi- 
ness, should have to labour twelve or sixteen hours 
a-day for the privilege of being half starved and brought 
to a premature grave, when there is such a wide and 
continually increasing field open to them, all over Canada 
and the northern and western States of the Union ; 
although Lower Canada is probably not the best place 
toemigrate to. For the purpose of giving some idea 


mention that, according to parliamentary returns, the 
number of domestic looms is estimated at 13,400; and 
their annual produce is assumed to be—coarse woollen- 
cloth, about 1,400,000 yards ; flannel, 981,000, and linen, 
1,366,720. 

The condition of the customer weavers all over the 


States and Canada is equal, if not superior to that of | 


the country weavers in Scotland, some forty years ago, 
when every one had a cow and a little bit of land, and 
when they spent the long winter evenings as often by the 
fireside as they did between what is now appropriately 
called the “* four stoops o’ misery.” 


We have avoided those subjects of which Mr. Thomson 
may be presumed no better judge than the scores who, 


within the last dozen years, have gone over the same | 
ground before him, such as the state of religion, and | 
the political institutions of the Union ; but the conclu- | 


sion of his chapter on slavery we must quote, as we 
believe it involves a truth which should not be lost 
sight of by abolitionists. 





suffering that I have seen in manufacturing establish. 
In regard to their moral ¢on- 
dition, let those who have had the temerity, who have 


as property, let them answer for themselves in this mat- 


| ter to the Almighty, who still permitteth this extraor- 


| dinary condition of society to exist. 
As we hope that the boom of the Muckle wheel will | r 7 


long be heard in our farm-houses, we trust that the | 


If the increase of churches and ministers is to be held 


| as satisfactory evidence of the corresponding increase of 


| 


' 


' 


Christian principles, voluntaries may well congratulate 
themselves on the tremendous energy with which the 


_ voluntary system develops itself in America. Liverpool, 


with about the same amount of population, has not 
nearly half the number of churches nor clergymen thst 
are enjoyed by New York. We fear that the moral 
results do not always come out in arithmetical propor- 
tion with the spiritual advantages. On this head our 
sensible craftsman makes some judicious remarks, as be 


_does upon the political institutions of America in the 


, , : conclusion of his work, where he condenses into few 
of the amount of their domestic manufacture, I may | 


words the best that can be said of democratic instits- 
tions. 
The impression left on my mind in regard to the 


_manners of the Americans, mode of living, and the pre- 


gress made in the arts and sciences, as indicated by the 
' splendour of their cities, means of internal commumic 
tion, manufactures, and commerce, is highly favourable; 
and if the great amount of political liberty enjoyed by 
them, has not produced a greater amount of indi ; 
| happiness than that enjoyed under some other forms & 
| government, they have at least the power of adopting 
| all improvements in the science of government that ex- 
perience may suggest, without having to struggle, a ¥* 
have to do in Britain, for ages, for every trifling 
ment in our political and social institutions. . 
The Americans generally hate the aristocracy of * 
‘country for their power and policy ; and reget 

people for submitting to be misgoverned by them. 
in many respects, the opinions of the masses m 
| in regard to the social condition of the peo rd 
/country are very erroneous. They look upoa 


serfs ; compelled to bow down to the dust = = 
meet a lordling, and to submit to Queen Victoria 


1 must bring this chapter on slayery to a conclusion, | without a murmur ; never considering the beau thst 
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own eye in the shape of a president, who exer- 
ee a power that the sovereign of this country would 
to do. 
er, cerican® look upon Britain as a country which 
dey fight successfully. When the excitement was 
sf its height about M‘Leod’s trial, and rumours of war 
rife, | used to put in a word in favour of peace, 
hinted the risk they ran of having their commerce 
sad their cities on the sea-board destroyed ; but my 
was always shut with this, “ They had whipped 
England twice, and they were ready and willing to do 
it again.” Many of the people are not only willing but 





However, this feeling does not pervade all 


dgsses, and has no existence in the southern states to | 


extent ; and even in the northern and western 
dates, most of the well-informed and educated classes, 
in speaking of England, express themselves with re- | 
gett | | 

Qar traveller, exhibiting things as they are, and | 
wither darkening nor yet overcolouring the picture, | 
dges not assume to give any decided advice on the all- | 
important subject of emigration; but if people will go, he | 
iis them what to expect, and counsels them to set forth 
ss early in life as possible, before those habits and asso- | 
dations are formed, the severing of which is justly | 
eked on as the most painful circumstance attending | 
emigration. How emphatically true is it of the expa- | 
tristed emigrant as of the unhoused pauper, “ It is not | 
bread, but where we eat it.” 

The “mobs” of America, and the fiery outbreaks of 
Lynch-law, are described in these travels by an eye- 
witness, and are among the scenes which most clearly 
exhibit the distinctive national character,— if America | 
has a national character,—and the anomalous condition 
df society in the young turbulent republic. One mob, a 
“bank mob,” in Cincinnati, which lasted for some days, 
aust have been a very extraordinary affair. The people 
ufer all had no worse object in view than compelling 
the fry of small fraudulent banking establishments that 
iad got their worthless and quickly depreciated notes into | 
dreulation to “ resume cash payments.” The affairs of | 
these banks were therefore wound up by Judge Lynch | 
wd his boys in a very summmary, though it was perhaps | 
ie only effectual, way. The mob obtained complete 

ssion of the town. Indeed, no one opposed them. 

The run upon the banks continued ; but they gave 
em fair-play. As long as they were able to redeem 
weir notes they allowed them to go on, but the moment 
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the funds ran short, smash went the windows and deers; 
and the work of destruction commenced. The bankers 
fied for their lives. In this way they demolished the 
inside of five of these “ shin-plaster manufactories,” as 
they called them, before night. . : . . 

The sympathies of the most respectable citizens were 
with the people ; and I observed many of them in the 
streets rubbing their hands with glee, and laughing, as 
one after another of these swindling establishments were 
turned inside out. The mayor was even suspected of 
not doing all he could, and was tried for it afterwards, 
but acquitted. 

The mob went to work very deliberately, and, after 
they had every thing their own way, with good-humour. 


_ 1 was pleased with the spirit of “ fair-play” shown to 
_ the planters’ and mechanics’ banks, which were thought 
| to be weak. The cry to pull them down was frequently 


raised, but a number of the active rioters defended the 


| premises stoutly, and they continued, through the day, 


to redeem their notes. The run upon them was tremen- 
dous, but they stood out the storm; and at night posted 
bills, stating that they would open next morning an 
hour before the usual time. 

There were several of those engaged in the riot appre- 
hended throughout the day ; some of them with con- 


| siderable sums of money on them. Every body had 


plenty of money that day, such as it was. The very 
children were running about with handfuls of dollar 
bills, several of which fell to my share; and 1 have 
them yet as trophies, and an evidence of the mode of 


regulating the currency in the “ Queen City of the 
| West.” There were several other banks in the city, 


respectable establishments, in which there was plenty of 
good money and specie, but the mob never made the 
slightest move towards them. 


The American mobs show more good sense and dis- 
crimination in their attacks than any other mobs we 
ever heard of; their objects are often excellent, and 
their conduct not unfair. Mr. Thomson advises emi- 
grants to the Western States to sail direct for New 


| Orleans, as the cheapest and easiest mode of reaching 


their destination. They must, however, avoid the four 
months, from July to October, when the Mississippi is 
low, and, he might have added, yellow fever and swamp 
fever abundant. 

We conclude by recommending this sensible, truth- 


| ful, and unpretending little book to all, whether high 
or low, who desire to add to their authentic know- 


ledge of the real condition and character of the great 


| body of American citizens. 





LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


Me. Lyeit,a man of education and eminent scientific 
“quirements, a well-known writer on geology, and a 
‘eturer on that science, may be presumed to have viewed 
America and its society under circumstances materially 
tiferent from those in which they were seen by our 
wisan; and yet the consonance of their opinions, where 
he same facts and objects fall under their observation, | 
‘remarkable. However differing in external circum- | 
Sauces, both are acute and intelligent men, of observant | 
bits, and liberal and candid minds; disposed to judge 


| firly, and pronounce their deliberate opinion dispas- 


“mately. The Workman, as an off-set to some draw- | 
had the advantage both of a longer residence, | 
* of having occupied fresher ground. 


— 
ns 


Mr. Lyell has taken time to digest his narrative, as he 
went to America in the summer of | 841, with the object, it 
would seem, of delivering lectureson geology, which he ac- 
cordingly did, in the principal cities of the Northern States, 
and in Cincinnati and other towus. Boston, however, was 


his head-quarters, or the central point round which he re- 


volved. He states, that he has given no more of mere 
science in his Travels, than general readers may find 
agreeable—though, we fear, it is not very easy for a saran 
always to estimate the extent of indifference to such sub- 
jects among the uninitiated—and he has often contrived 
to make science both pleasing and popular. Many of his 
general remarks are unavoidably of the sort which have 
been made so often by his precursors on the same beaten 


oo — a 





one Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. B 


Charles Lyell, Esq. F.R.S. Author 


e Principles of Geology.” In two volumes; with Map, Bird’s Eye view of the Falls of Niagara, and numerous 


»&e. &e, London: John Murray, 
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track : we may therefore for once spare our readers “ The 
Tremont Hotel,” * The Steamers on the Rivers,” “ Do- | 
mestic Service,” “The Politeness and real Deference 
universally shown to Women,” and even “ The first sight 
of the Falls of Niagara,’—though, under the eye of a geo- 
logist, these Falls, as we shali see by and by, assume a 
novel and grander aspect than heretofore. In Mr. Lyell’s 
narrative, we find a better account of the more eminent 
men of science in the United States than we have hitherto 
seen; and a much more accurate account of the system 
of elementary education, and of popular instruction by 
means of those perpetual lectures, which are so attrac- 
tive to American audiences that they become a kind of | 
dissipation. 

Of the numerous colleges, we have a description | 
which ought to take the conceit out of some European | 
universities of great and ancient name, and put them on | 
their mettle. 

We quote but one passage, regarding the education of | 
children engaged in manufactures, and the funds raised | 
in Massachusetts for educational purposes. 


There are few children employed, and those under | 
fifteen are compelled by law to go to school three months 
in the year, under penalty of a heavy fine. If this re- 
gulation is infringed, informers are not wanting, for 
there is 2 strong sympathy in the public mind with all 
acts of the legislature enforeing education. The Bos- 
tonians submit to pay annually for public instruction in 
their city alone, the sum of £30,000 sterling, which is 
about equal to the parliamentary grant of this year 
(1841) for the whole of England ; while the sum raised 
for free schools in the state this year, by taxes for 
wages of teachers, and their board, and exclusive of 
funds for building, exceeds £100,000 sterling. 

The law ordains, that every district containing fifty 
families shall maintain one school; for the support of 
which the inhabitants are required to tax themselves, | 
and to appoint committees annually for managing the 
funds, and choosing their own schoolmasters. The 
Bible is allowed to be read in all, and is actually read 
in nearly all the schools; but the law prohibits the use | 
of books “ calculated to favour the tenets of any particu- | 
lar sect of Christians.” Parents and guardians are ex- | 
pected to teach their own children, or to procure them | 
to be taught, what they believe to be religious truth; 
and for this purpose, besides family worship and the | 
pulpit, there are Sunday schools. The system works 
well among this church-building and church-going popu- 
lation. 

A scene, very characteristic of Free America, was 
witnessed before Mr. Lyell had seen much of the coun- 
try. He was on his way back from the Falls of Nia- 
gara, and had been enjoying a scientific ramble with 
some kindred spirits of the New World, when the agrarian 
insurrection described below came to his knowledge :— 


On our way back from Schoharie to Albany, we 
found the country people in a ferment, a sheriff’s officer 
having been seriously wounded when in the act of dis- 
training for rent; this being the third year of the 
“ Helderberg war,” or a successful resistance by an 
armed tenantry to the legal demands of their landlord, 
Mr. Van lenssalaer. It appears that a large amount of 
territory on both sides of the river Hudson, now support- 
ing, according to some estimates, a population of 100,000 
souls, had long been held in fee by the Van Renssalaer 
family, the tenants paying a small ground rent. This 
system of things is regarded by many as not only inju- 
rious, because it imposes grievous restraints upon aliena- 
tion, but as unconstitutional, or contrary to the genius 
of their political institutions, and tending to create a 
sort of feudal perpetuity. Some of the leases have 








already been turned into fees; but many of the tenants | 
were unable or unwilling to pay the prices asked for | 


such conveyances, and declared that they had paid rent 


ON AMERICA. 


long enough, and that it was high time tha 
be owners of the land. ; » EY ana 
A few years ago, when the estates dese . 
the late General Van Renssalaer to his paar 
tempt to enforce the landlord’s rights met With te 
opposition. The courts of law gave judgment, and the 
sheriff of Albany having failed to execute his 
at length took military force in 1839, but with no 
success. The governor of New York was thep com- 
pelled to back him with the military array of the state 
about seven hundred men, who began the campaign af 
a day’s notice in a severe snow-storm. The terants ay 
said to have mustered against them fifteen hundred 
strong, and the rents were still unpaid, when ig the 
following year, 1840, the governor, courting popularit 


| as it should seem, while condemning the recusants in 


his message, virtually encouraged them by recommend. 
ing their case to the favourable consideration of the 
state, hinting at the same time at legislative remedgie: 
The legislature, however, to their credit, refused tg 


| enact these, leaving the case to the ordinary courts of 


law. 

The whole affair is curious, as demonstrating the 
impossibility of creating at present in this country a 
class of landed proprietors deriving their income from 
the letting of lands upon lease. Every man mus 
occupy his own acres. He who has capital enough to 
stock a farm can obtain land of his own so cheap as 
naturally to prefer being his own landlord. 


Having commemorated the respect shown to women 
of all ranks and ages, and contrasted this consideration 
for the sex with the often covert insult which the French 
term gallantry, and given the Americans of the workic 
order, due praise for their good-humour when on their 
travels, and their desire to please, he remarks— 

Travellers must make up their minds, in this as in 
other countries, to fall in now and then with free and 
easy people. I am bound, however, to say, that in the 


two most glaring instances of vulgar familiarity which 
we have experienced here, we found ont that both the 


| offenders had crossed the Atlantic only ten years before, 


and had risen rapidly from a humble station. Whatever 
good breeding exists here in the middle classes is cer- 
tainly not of foreign importation; and John Ball, in 
particular, when out of humour with the manners of the 
Americans, is often unconsciously beholding his own 
image in the mirror, or comparing one class of society 
in the United States with another in his own country, 
which ought, from superior affluence and leisure, to ex- 
hibit a higher standard of refinement and intelligence, 
We have now seen the two largest cities, many towns 
and villages, besides some of the back settlements of 
New York and the New England States ; an exempli- 
fication, I am told, of a population amounting to about 
five millions of souls. We have met with no beggars, 
witnessed no signs of want, but every where the most 
unequivocal proofs of prosperity and rapid progress In 
agriculture, commerce, and great public works. As 
_ these states are, some of them, entirely free from debt, 
| and the rest have punctually paid the interest of go- 
_ vernment loans, it would be most unjust to apply to them 
| the disparaging comment, “ that it is easy to goa 
with borrowed money.” In spite of the constant influx 
of uneducated and penniless adventurers from Europe, 
I believe it would be impossible to find five millions of 
any other region of the globe whose average 
social, and intellectual condition stands so high, One 
convincing evidence of their well-being has not, I 
been sufficiently dwelt upon by foreigners : I allude 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining young Americaa 
men and women for a series of years in domesti¢ ser- 
vice, an occupation by no means considered as degrae- 
ing here, for they are highly paid, and treated all 2 
| as equals. But so long as they enjoy such faci 
bettering their condition, and can marry early, they. 
naturally renounce this bondage as soon as possible, 


This, if not saying every thing for the “ greatest ha 
piness of the greatest number” of American citine®™ 
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ing 3 very great deal. Among this class, there 
gest have been many attending the lectures of Mr. 
3s in Boston no fewer than 4500 tickets were 
goed; the auditors, for want of room, attending in 
Indeed, the universal thirst for knowledge, 
ai the fears which the rich entertain of the poor 
ing in a state of ignorance, and consequent turbu- 
yore, were, 2S Mr. Lyell states, the only good which 
ig could perceive in the condition of the body politic to 
ganterbalance the mischievous and dangerous effects of 
te nearly universal suffrage existing in America. Social 
wd political equality, he, however, admits— 


pds to remove the greatest stumbling-block, still | 


d¢anding in the way of national instruction in Great 
Britain, where we allow one generation after another 
of the lower classes to grow up without being taught 

morals, good behaviour, and the knowledge of 
things useful and ornamental, because we cannot all 

as to the precise theological doctrines in which 
they are to be brought up. The religious toleration of 
“the different sects towards each other in Massachusetts 
i, [fear, accompanied by as little Christian charity as 
st home; and families are often divided, and the best 
rations of private life disturbed, by the bitterness of 
ectarian dogmatism and jealousy ; but, politically, all 
gets are ready to unite against the encroachments of 
sy other, and a great degree of religious freedom is 
ejoyed, in consequence of there being no sect to which 
itis ungenteel to belong, no consciences sorely tempted 
by ambition to conform to a more fashionable creed. 


Daring a tour in the Southern States, Mr. Lyell, if he 
does not extenuate slavery, yet describes the physical 
condition of the slaves as in general highly comfortable; 
ad he relates some anecdotes illustrative of the free and 
«sy footing on which they live with their owners, appa- 
ratly without remembering that “ one swallow does not 
mike a summer.” Even the fact, that the coloured 


nce multiply faster than the whites, is not conclusive of | 


deir actual condition, any more than of that of the Irish 
peasantry. It may, however, have important results— 


Professor Tucker, of Virginia, has endeavoured to | 
thow, that the density of population in the slave states | 
wil amount, in about sixty years, to fifty persons in a | 
Long before that period arrives, the most | 


mjuare mile, 
productive lands will have been all cultivated, and 
wme of the inferior soils resorted to: the price of 


labour will fall gradually as compared to the means of | 


subsistence, and it will at length be for the interest of 
he masters to liberate their slaves, and to employ the 


nore economical and productive labour of freemen. | 


The same causes will then come into operation which 
omerly emancipated the villeins of Western Europe, 
iad will one day set free the serfs of Russia. 


wore than half a century for such an euthanasia of the 
‘wtitution of slavery ; for the increase of the coloured 
wpulation in sixty years would be a formidable evil, 
“ace in this instance they are not, like villeins and 
“erfs, of the same race as their masters. They cannot 
*¢ fused at once into the general mass, and become 
‘malgamated with the whites; for their colour still re- 
mains as the badge of their former bondage, so that 
continue, after their fetters are removed, to form a 
"rate and inferior caste. How long this state of 
would last must depend on their natural capabi- 


siies, moral, intellectual, and physical ; but if in these | 


y be equal to the whites, they would eventually be- 
the dominant race, since the climate of the south, 
wre congenial to their constitutions, would give them 
d advantage. 
ig Plilanthropist may well be perplexed when he 
mal to devise some plan of interference which may 
«.) Promote the true interests of the negro. But the 
® which the planters would best consult their own 
appears to me very clear. 
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: It is to 
* hoped, however, that the planters will not wait for | 





They should exhibit | 
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more patience and courage towards the abolitionists, 
whose influence and numbers they greatly over-rate, 
and lose no time in educating the slaves, and encourag- 
ing private manumission to prepare the way for general 
emancipation. All seem agreed that the states most 
ripe for this great reform are Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tenessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. 

An additional and cogent argument is, that in the 
Northern States, emancipation has checked the increase 
of the coloured race, and augmented the relative num- 
bers of the whites. 

The curious state of the currency of America, revealed 
by the Artisan, is corroborated by Mr. Lyell, who was a 
fellow-sufferer from depreciated or worthless paper- 
money. We cite his adventures in one great city of the 
Union :— 

Philadelphia, January to March, 1842. — Wishing to 
borrow some books at a circulating library, I presented 
several dollar notes as a deposit. At home there might 
have been a ringing of coin upon the counter, to ascer- 
tain whether it was true or counterfeit ; here the shop- 


| woman referred to a small pamphlet, re-edited “ semi- 


monthly,” called a “ Detector,’ and containing an 
interminable list of banks in all parts of the Union, 
with information as to their present condition, whether 
solvent or not, and whether paying in specie, and adding 
a description of “ spurious notes.” After a slight hesi- 
tation, the perplexed librarian shook her head, and 
declaring her belief that my notes were as good as any 
others, said, if 1 would promise to take them back 
again on my return, and pay her in cash, 1 might have 
the volumes, 

It often happened that when we offered to buy 
articles of small value in shops, or fruit in the market, 
the venders declined to have any dealings with us, 
unless we paid in specie. They remarked that their 
change might in a few days be worth more than our 
paper. Many farmers and gardeners are ceasing to 
bring their produce to market, although the crops are 
very abundant, and prices are rising higher and higher, 
as if the city was besieged. My American friends, 
anxious that I should not be a loser, examined all my 
dollar notes, and persuaded me, before I set out on my 
travels, to convert them into gold, at a discount of eight 
per cent. In less than four weeks after this transac- 
tion, there was a general return to cash payments, and 
the four banks by which the greater part of my paper 
had been issued, all failed. : , ; ° ‘ 

It was painful to witness the ruin and distress ocea- 
sioned by this last blow, following, as it did, so many 
previous disasters. Men advanced in years, and retired 
from active life, after success in business, or at the bar, 
or after military service, too old to migrate with their 
families to the West, and begin the world again, are 
left destitute ; many widows and single women have 
lost their all, and great numbers of the poorer classes 
are deprived of their savings. An erroneous notion 


| prevails in England that the misery created by these 


bankruptcies is confined chiefly to foreigners : but, in 
fact, many of the poorest citizens of Pennsylvania, and 
of other states, had invested money in these securities. 
In 1844, or two years after my stay in Philadelphia, 
the Savings’ Bank of New York presented a petition 
to the legislature at Harrisburg for a resumption of 
payment of dividends, in which it was stated that their 
bank then held 300,000. dollars, and had held 800,000, 
but was obliged to sell 500,000 at a great depreciation, 
in order to pay the claimants, who were compelled by 
the distress of the times to withdraw their deposits. 

The debt of Pennsylvania amounted to about £8,000,000 
sterling, nearly two-thirds of which was held by British 
owners ; and as a majority of these belonged to that 
party which always indulged the most sanguine hopes 
of the prospects of the American republic, and estimated 
most highly the private worth of the people and their 
capacity for self-government, they suffered doubly, be- 
ing disappointed alike in their peenniary speculations 
and their political views. 
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We take an illustrative anecdote :— 


{ had hired a carriage at Frederick to carry me to 
Harper’s Ferry, and thence to Hagartstown, on the 
main road across the mountains. When I paid the 
driver, he told me that one of my dollar notes was bad, 
“a mere personal note.” I asked him to explain, when 
he told me that he had issued such notes himself. “ A 
friend of mine at Baltimore,” he said, “who kept an 
oyster store, once proposed to me to sign twenty-five 
such notes, promising that if I would eat out their value 
in oysters, he would circulate them. They all passed, 
and we never heard of them again.” I asked how he 
reconciled this transaction to his conscience? -He re- 
plied, that their currency was in a very unsound state, 
all the banks having suspended cash payment, and their 
only hope was that matters would soon become so bad 
that they must begin to mend. In short, it appeared 
that he and his friend had done their best to hasten on 
so desirable a crisis. 

This subject is fully and judiciously discussed, both as 
regards America and England. Mr. Lyell is of opinion, 
that as soon as the German part of the population of the 
repudiating States can be made to perceive that they 
really are in debt, they, being honest, though stupid, will 
pay; but he has much less hope of the probity of the mixed 
immigrant population, save where it is derived, as in 
Kentucky, from a good New England stock. 

Mr. Lyell gives so few traits of individual character, 
that we must select at random a specimen or two of 
those presented. About the personalities of the learned, 
reverend, or accomplished individuals, whose acquain- 
tance or intimacy he acquired, he is scrupulously silent, 
save for a few sentences on Channing; and his sketches 
are generally made in travelling. While among the 
Alleghanies, he relates :— 


Having one day entered a stage coach in our passage 


over these mountains, I conversed with two Kentucky | 
farmers returning in high spirits from Baltimore, where | 


they had sold all their mules and cattle for good prices. 


They were carrying back their money in heavy bags of | 
specie, paper dollars being no longer worthy of trust. | 


They said their crops of grain had been so heavy for | reached the Platte River, a tributary of the Missouri. 


several seasons, that it would have cost too much to 
drag it over the hills to a market 400 miles distant, so 
they had “ given it legs by turning it into mules.” | 
asked, why not horses ? They said mules were nearly 
as serviceable, and longer lived, coming in for a share of 


the longevity of the ass. During several days of travelling | 


in public conveyances on this line of route, we met with 
persons in all! ranks of life, but with no instance of rude 
or coarse manners. 

Entering a cottage at Frostburg, we talked with the 


mother of the family, surrounded by her children and | Ky 
| deluge of men rising unabatedly, and daily driven ox 


grandchildren. She appeared prosperous, had left Ire- 


land forty years before, at the age of seventeen, yet | 


could not speak of the old country without emotion, 
saying, “ she should die happy could she but once more 
see the Cove of Cork.” Her children will be more for- 
tunate, as their early associations are all American. 

We passed many wagons of emigrants from Penn- 


sylvania, of German origin, each encumbered with a | 


huge heavy mahogany press, or “ schrank,’ which had 
once, perhaps, come from Westphalia. These antique 


e ° ° * | 
pieces of furniture might well contain the penates of | 
these poor people, or be themselves their household gods, | 
Qur com- | 


as they seem to be as religiously preserved. 
panions, the two farmers from Kentucky before men- 
tioned, shook their heads, remarking, “that most of 
them would go back again to Pennsylvania, after spend- 
ing all their money in the West ; for the old people 
will pine for their former homes, and persuade the 
younger ones to return with them.” 


After a day spent in examining the Fossil Animals 
and Shells about Big Bone Lick, and Big Bone Creek, 


it is said 








paid by direct taxes. 
| tory, either in the old or new world, of so sudden a rise 





‘opportunities of hearing lawyers, merchants, farm 





After spending the day in exploring the ] 
were hospitably received at the house of g 


ate ks, We 


Kentuck 


proprietor a few miles distant, whose zeal for 
and introducing cattle of the “true Durham breed > 
had not prevented him from cultivating beantifay 


flower-garden. We were regaled the next morn 
breakfast with an excellent dish of broiled wre 
There are seasons when the gray squirrel swarms io 
in such numbers, as to strip the trees of their feline 
and the sportsmen revenge themselves after the mans 

of the Hottentots, when they eat the locusts whieh eed 
consumed every green thing in Southern Africa. j 

We then returned by another route through the 
splendid forest, and re-crossed the Ohio. The weathe, 
was cool, and we saw no fire-flies, although I had seep 
many a few days before, sparkling as they fitted Over 
the marshy grounds bordering the Ohio, in my excupsig 
up theriver to Rockville. . . . . . 

Ohio was a wilderness exclusively occupied by the 
Indians until near the close of the last century, Jy 
1800 its population amounted to 45,365, in the next tep 
years it had increased five-fold, and in the ten Which 
followed it again more than dovodled. In 1840 it had 
reached 1,600,000 souls, all free, and almost without any 
admixture of the coloured race. In this short interyg) 
the forest had been transformed into a land of steam. 
boats, canals, and flourishing towns ; and would have 
been still more populous, had not thousands of its new 
settlers migrated still farther west into Indiana ang 
Illinois. A portion of the public works which accelerated 
this marvellous prosperity, were executed with foreign 
capital, Lut the interest of the whole has been punctually 
There is no other example in his. 


of a large country to opulence and power. The State 
contains nearly as wide an extent of arable land as Eng. 
land, all of moderate elevation, so rich in its alluvial 
plains as to be cropped thirty or forty years without 
manure, having abundance of fine timber, a temperate 
climate, many large navigable rivers, 2 ready communi- 
cation through Lake Erie with the north and east, and 
by the Ohio with the south and west, and, lastly, abun- 
dance of coal in its eastern counties. 

I am informed that, in the beginning of the present 
year (1842) the foremost bands of emigrants have 


This point is said to be only half-way between the 
Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains, and the country be- 
yond the present frontier is as fertile as that already 
occupied. De Tocqueville calculated that along the 
borders of the United States, from Lake Superior to the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending a distance of more than 
1200 miles as the bird flies, the whites advance every 
year at a mean rate of seventeen miles ; and he truly 
observes, that there is 2 grandeur and solemnity in this 
gradual and continuous march of the European mee 
towards the Rocky Mountains. He compares it to “3 


wards by the hand of God.” 

When conversing with a New England friend on the 
progress of American population, | was surprised 
learn, as a statistical fact, that there are more whites 
now living in North America than all that have died 


there since the days of Columbus. . . 


We were perfect strangers in our tour through Ohio, 
and, when at inus and in public conveyances, had oi 
and labourers, conversing freely and unreservedly to- 
gether. I have generally abstained from retailing © 
gossip, reflecting how small would be the value 0 
opinions which an American could derive from a sum 
source, or from talk overheard in an English railway & 


‘steamboat. I shall, however, depart slightly from ‘to 


amused as I was, and will abstain from drawing general 
conclusions from the conversation of persons 
chance has thrown in the traveller’s way. ! 
As soon as we were recognised to be foreigners, ¥* 
were usually asked whether we had made up our 
where we should settle. On our declaring that, 


rule on this occasion, as my readers may, perhaps, 
r] 
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we : , 
ent of exchanging our own country for it, they 


expressed surprise that we had seen so many States, | 


sod bad not yet decided where to settle. Nothing makes 
weston. You have arrived at the domain ofa rich and 
‘sable host, who is ready to welcome you, and 
there is ample room and accommodation for all. 

ggme of the more highly educated class, especially the 


* 


frish and German labourers, nearly all Roman Catholics, 
gad very ignorant. These new comers, they said, had 


saw to like and admire in America, we had no | 


sh traveller feel so much at home as this common | 


\swvers. expressed their alarm at the growing strength | 
of the democratic party in Ohio, owing to the influx of | 


istely turned the elections against a majority of native | 
Americans, their superiors in wealth and mental culti- 


ration. They also complained that many settlers of 
German origin from Pennsylvania were opposed to all 
improvement, and unwilling to be taxed for new schools, 
snails, and roads. 


They were indifferent to the speedy | 


srrival of letters and daily newspapers, and other advan- | 


for which the New Englanders and the Scotch 


sid English Protestants would pay most cheerfully. | 


Ye they allege that these same Germans, opposed as 


| 


they are to all useful innovations, are in the habit of | 


giving their votes to demagogues, who are prepared to 
plunge their country into the most headlong career of 
piitieal changes. . . . | 


Que of my travelling companions in Ohio assured me | 


that agricultural labourers from the Lowlands of Scot- | 


land were the best settlers of all who came direct from 
farope. Some of these had arrived with a large family, 
ind with no money even to buy the implements of hus- 
bandry, and had in twelve years become the owners of 
30 acres of cleared land, in which the log-house was 
replaced by a neat farm building, called a frame-house, 
witha small garden attached to it. They laugh here 
atthe common error into which new settlers fall, who 
possess some money, and have been accustomed to 
Eoglish farming, especially their diligence in uprooting 
qumps. 

The French farmers in Canada are as unwilling to 
pay taxes for roads and other needful public improve- 
ments,as the German settlers in Ohio. The following 
passage is edifying, in several respects :—- 





The anecdotes told us by the British settlers, of the | 


superstitious horror of the old Canadians at the new 
aventions and innovations of the Anglo-Americans, were 
eryamusing. The river craft of the Canadian “ voya- 
geurs” was so unrivalled in its way that we may pardon 
them for beholding the first steamers with jealousy. 
One of them is said to have exclaimed, as he saw them 
sxending the St. Lawrence, “ Mais, croyez-vous que le 
bn Dieu permettra tout cela!” During this tour | 
often thought of the old story of the American, who 
‘aid that “If the United States ever got possession of 
Canada, they would soon improre the French off the 
face of the earth.” 
lord Sydenham as if they really believed him capable 
conceiving and executing such a project. On the 
wher hand, not a few of the English settlers, while they 
praised his zeal and habits of business, and devotedness 


141) +) 


othe interests of Canada, took pains to persuade me 
‘at if his measures were enlightened, his means of 
‘arrying them through the legislature were equally 
uascr ipulk us, 
‘ae Spirit of his policy, is said to have declared, “ We 
“all never make any thing of Canada until we anglicize 
sad protestantize it; to which a French seigneur re- 
mned with bitterness, “Had you not better finish Ire- 
and first iad 

We have said that much of the volumes is devoted to 
entific notices of a popularly written or descriptive 
Mracter. As a specimen of these, we shall copy out 
t author’s hypothesis on the origin of the Falls of 
Niagara ; though it may not be perfectly understood 
Fithout the diagrams, and his previous speculations :— 

The next inquiry into which we are naturally led by 


The French party speak of the late | 


One of his admirers, deeply imbued with , 
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our retrospect into the past history of this region, re- 
lates to the origin of the Falls. If they were once seven 
miles northward of their present site, in what manner, 
and at what geological period, did they first come into 
existence! In tracing back the series of past events, 
we have already seen that the last change was the erosion 
of the great ravine ; previously to which occurred the 
deposition of the freshwater deposit, including fossil 
shells of recent species, and th. bones of the Mastodon. 
Thirdly, of still older date was the drift or boulder for- 
mation, which overspreads the whole platform and the 
face of the escarpment near Queenston, as well as the 
low country between it and Lake Ontario. Fourthly, 
the denudation of the line of cliff or escarpment, in which 
the table-land ends abruptly, preceded the origin of the 
drift. ! shall endeavour to show, in a subsequent chap- 
ter, when speaking of Canada, that this drift was of ma- 
rine origin, and formed when the whole country was 
submerged beneath the sea. In the region of the Nia- 
gara it is stratified, and though no fossils have as yet 
been detected in it, similar deposits occur in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence at Montreal, at a height nearly 
equal to Lake Erie, where fossil shells, of species such 
as now inhabit the northern seas, lie buried in the drift. 

It is almost superfluous to affirm that a consideration 
of the geology of the whole basin of the St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes can alone entitle us to speculate on 
the state of things which immediately preceded or ac- 
companied the origin of the Great Cataract. To give 
even a brief sketch of the various phenomena to which 
our attention must be directed, in order to solve this 
curious problem, would require a digression of several 
chapters. At present the shortest and most intelligible 
way of explaining the results of my observations and 
reflections on this subject will be to describe the sue- 
cessive changes in the order in which I imagine them 
to have happened. The first event, then, to which we 
must recur, is the superficial waste or denudation of the 
older stratified rocks, all of which had remained nearly 
undisturbed and horizontal from the era of their forma- 
tion beneath the sea to a comparatively modern period. 
That they were all of marine origin, is proved by their im- 
bedded corals and shells. They at last emerged slowly, 
and portions of their edges were removed by the action 
of the waves and currents, by which cliffs were formed 
at successive heights, especially where hard limestones 
(such as Nos. 10 and 8, fig. 4.) at Blackrock and Lewis- 
ton, were incumbent on soft shales. After this denuda- 
tion the whole region was again gradually submerged, 
and this event took place during the glacial period, at 
which time the surfaces of the rocks already denuded 
were smoothed, polished, and furrowed by glacial aec- 
tion, which operated successively at different levels, 
The country was then buried under a load of stratified 
and unstratified sand, gravel, and erratic blocks, ocea- 
sionally 80, and in some hollows more than 300, feet 
deep. An old ravine terminating at St. David’s, which 
intersects the limestone platform of the Niagara, and 
opens into the great escarpment, illustrates the pos- 
teriority of this drift to the epoch when the older rocks 
were denuded. The period of submergence last alluded 
to was very modern, for the shells then inhabiting the 
ocean belonged, almost without exception, to Epecies 
still living in high northern, and some of them in tempe- 
rate, latitudes. The next great change was the re- 
emergence of this country, consisting of the ancient 
denuded rocks covered indiscriminately with modern 
marine drift. The upward movement by which this 
was accomplished was not sudden and instantaneous, but 
gradual and intermittent. The pauses by which it was 
interrupted are marked by ancient beaeh-lines, ridges, 
and terraces, found at different heights above the pre- 
sent lakes. These ridges and terraces are partly due to 
the denudation and re-arrangement of the materials of 
the drift itself, which had previously heen deposited on 
the platform, the sloping face of the escarpments, and 
in the basins of the great lakes. 

As soon as the table-land between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario emerged and was laid dry, the river Niagara 
came into existence, the basin of lake Ontario still con- 
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tinuing to form part of the sea. From that moment | But however much we may enlarge our ideas of th ad 40 
there was a cascade at Queenston of moderate height, time which has elapsed since the Niagara first be ” day of 
which fell directly into the sea. The uppermost lime- | drain the waters of the upperlakes, we have seen theses pronth 
stone and subjacent slate being exposed, the cataract | period wasone only of aseries, all belonging to the pe 
commenced its retrograde course, while the lower beds | zoological epoch ; or that in which the living testacien. - 
in the escarpment were still protected from waste fauna, whether freshwater or marine, had already pn gad TOT 
by remaining submerged. A second fall would in | intobeing. If such events can take place while the zoo} object. 
due time be caused by the continued rise of the land | of the earth remains almost stationary and unaltered ( 
and the exposure of the hard beds, consituting what is | what ages may not be comprehended in those SUCCESSiyg Ten 
called the Clinton group, together with the soft and | tertiary periods during which the Flora and Fauna of wort 
easily undermined red shale, on which they repose. | the globe have been almost entirely changed! Ye aoe por 
Ee Finally, a third cascade would, in all likelihood be pro- | subordinate a place in the long calendar of Reological = 
F : duced by the rise of another hard mass, the quartzose | chronology do the successive tertiary periods themselves om 
i sandstone resting on very destructible red shale. Three occupy ! How much more enormous a duration must aia 
if ’ falls, one above the other, very similar in their geologi- | we assign to many antecedent revolutions of the earth dowed: 
a cal and geographical position to those actually seen on and its inhabitants! No analogy can be found in the turt 
| Hk the river Genesee at Rochester, would thus be formed. natural world to the immense scale of these divisions poe 
i: The recession of the uppermost must have been gradually | of past time, unless we contemplate the celestial Spaces Whation 
HE retarded by the thickening of the incumbent limestone, _ which have been measured by the astronomer, . , 7 seeat 
: + in proportion as the Falls sawed their way southwards. : Many have been the successive revolutions in organic ; It is 
; I By this means the second cararact, which would not life, and many the vicissitudes in the physical geography thb 38 
it suffer the same retardation, might overtake it, and the of the globe, and often has sea been converted into land, ys death 
ie two united would then be retarded by the large quan- | and land into sea, since that rock was formed. The Phare | 
UHL tity of rock to be removed, until the lowest fall would Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalaya, have not only begua deeping 
iy ix come up to them, and then the whole would be united , to exist as lofty mountain chains, but the solid materials It seem 
Tae} into one. of which they are composed have been slowly elaborated the gen 
PE The principal events enumerated in the above retros- | beneath the sea within the stupendous interval of ages who dat 
ae pect, comprising the submergence and re-emergence of here alluded to. : 
ite the Canadian lake district and valley of the St. Law- The geologist may muse and speculate on these events a hr a 
|) ee rence, the deposition of freshwater strata, and the gra- until, filled with awe and admiration, he forgets the igures, 
Bag | dual erosion of a ravine seven miles long, are all so presence of the mighty cataract itself, and no longer sees classes ¢ 
at modern in the earth’s history as to belong to a period | the rapid motion of its waters, nor hears their sound, as annot | 
i when the marine, the fluviatile, and terrestrial shells, | they fall into the deep abyss. But whenever his and bee 
Alt F Hi were the same, or nearly the same, as those now living. thoughts are recalled to the present, the tone of his caps ; th 
: r ‘of . > : . ° . ‘ ’ 
He a Yet if we fix our thoughts on any one portion of this mind, the sensations awakened in his soul, will be We 
if period—on the lapse of time, for example, required for , found to be in perfect harmony with the grandeur and theatre, 
! HH the recession of the Niagara from the escarpment to the | beauty of the glorious scene which surrounds him, and tou 
a ‘ Falls,—how immeasurably great will its duration ap- | ‘This js a long extract, and yet it is imperfectly given, thing ¥ 
th a pear in comparison with the sum of years to which the | ld hi h £ . hate hibited ° ad Also, a 
at Hi annals of the human race are limited! Had we hap- | sel — any t ing short of it a a a aDive — 4 a compa 
i re pened to discover strata, charged with fluviatile shells | quate idea either of the author’s reasoning or of his ighting 
‘By f! of recent species, and enclosing the bones and teeth of a | diction, and the more elevated style of many portions of who wo! 
i Mastodon, near a river at the bottom of some valley, we © his interesting work. at once, 
id | might naturally have inferred that the buried quadru- | with this brief and somewhat disjointed notice, we bird-bol 
ay Ai ped had perished at an era long after the canoes of the | itl k to] ? stience: 4 ne ae Ou M 
Hf aa Indian hunter had navigated the North American waters. | recommend the 7 . — reaaasr a a uh ut his ec 
i a Such an inference might easily have been drawn respect- | 0US of contemplating the political and social aspects of wdam 
ae Py! ing the fossil tusk of the great elephantine quadruped, | that country most interesting to the philosophic politi- bis kind 
f a i | / which I saw taken out of the shell-marl on the banks of e¢jan and practical statesman of any upon the face of the byany o 
4 i | the Genesee River near Rochester. But fortunately on globe. Mr. Lyell’s disquisitions on the Educational and one of th 
ma A the Niagara, we may turn to the deep ravine, and be- | atearatie avsteme of the Uetted Giatés. cal Sine Mr. Kni 
i) f ie hold therein a chronometer measuring rudely, yet. ohne J rene 7 ow en ee Ith f has tray 
4 Fi! emphatically, the vast magnitude of the interval of of Great Britain also, merit the special notice of al ' one spent a 
eet i years which separate the present time from the epoch | who, feeling more and more strongly the necessity of amazing 
BEY |i when the Niagara flowed at a higher level several miles iberalizing our collegiate institutions, have this subject wet Sir 
further north across the platform. We then become j uch at heart. It is one on which legislation stagnates ‘pendid 
bri | conscious how far the two events before confounded to- icici. Gah which opinion is rapidly apd wd sail: 
at gether,_the entombment of the Mastodon, and the date wc ies: ye tg —_ 7 i ae dt The x 
Pe | of the first peopling of the earth by man,—may recede | irresistibly advancing. Mr. Lyell’s book will tend to to fish g¢ 
to distances almost indefinitely remote from each other. | give opinion another forward heave. ag a fi 
sam 
‘eenery | 
7 8 anoth. 
very fine 
a 
e— ble 
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Rough Notes of a Lark among the Fiords and Mountains | way, are they told, with fresh and abounding youthful, iad got 
of the North, &e. &e. if somewhat boisterous, animal spirits, apt to ram rist; ee 
As this account of a “ Sporting Tour” to Old Norway | and in the wish to be lively, rattling, and devil-may w time. 
is printed for “ private circulation” only, though a good carish, carrying the writer at times to the ate HP, Next | 
many persons in the north of Ireland must have seen it, | allowed by good taste. The “ Lark” is, however, & a time 
; we are disposed to pay it more attention than so slight | of no commonplace sporting, but of bright days + There 
m a volume might in other circumstances require. The | jovial nights, which may well excite the envy of gre ths, and 
on : adventures of the tour are related in a dozen of familiar | men, and more accomplished writers. Pour NE tema Bel 
‘pet letters, written by its leading or brightest spirit, Mr. | Irishmen and sportsmen, up to every thing, took if mm 


get? stall, 


George Matthews of Belfast. And well, in his own their heads to have for one season rare and F0} 
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sey accordingly embarked at Leith on a fine June 
sy af 1843, and landed safely at Trondjiem, vulgarly 
baie All modern travellers pique themselves on 


gow spelling. The young men wished to live “ a wild | 


god roving life ;” and they appear to have gained their 
abject. And now hear their spokesman. 
qn o'clock, a.m.—Hurra! here we are, in Trondjiem 


* Rattle,” “rattle” —there goes the anchor. 
Now for shore! The Custom-house officers came off ; 


were remarkably civil; did not charge us duty for any | 


We are located in a very nice, clean hotel— 
duoleterre ;—can't speak a word of Norse; won’t starve, 
‘seneh. After 2 comfortable wash, and a capital dinner 
dowed away, here we are, as merry as kittens (innocent 
aestures!) “ Order in another bottle!” This was 
done by signs. wonderfully well understood. Draining a 
Whation to those we left behind us, we tumbled off to 


poe night as I am writing, although all around is 
isht a8 day: animated nature slumbers, and all is still 
death. Often, when we have come down from the hills, 
thave been struck with the peculiar appearance of the 


deeping town, re-echoing no sound save that of our tread. | 


itseemed an enchanted place; and you almost expected 
the genii to start forth, and question the rash mortal 
who dared to intrude upon their haunted ground. 
The female sex here are rather well-looking, 
sfaras face goes; but, in general, short, stumpy, bad 
,and most abominably bad walkers. The lower 
dasses of the Women wear a very pretty head-dress. I 
annot describe it, further than that it is plain, neat, 
md becoming. Numbers of the men wear red woollen 
aps; this creates a little variety of costume. . 
We went, one Sunday evening, after service, to the 


theatre, a sort of Vauxhall; saw some capital tricks, | 
and tours de force; no humbug about them, as every | 
thiag was submitted to the audience for inspection. | 


Also, a representation of the battle of Praga, in which 
acompany of soldiers, from the garrison, performed the 
fighting part. Saw some pretty girls, one in particular, 
who wore a white bonnet. L 
st once, poor fellow; hit through the ribs with Cupid’s 
bird-belt, like a schoolboy. 

Un Monday, the 10th, we dined with Mr. Knudtzen, 
ut his country house, on the heights north of the town ; 
anda most hospitable reception we met with. Indeed, 
tis kindness to us, in every way, will never be forgotten 
byany of the party. We spent a very pleasant evening,— 
one of the palmy scenes of life that memory loves to recal. 





Mr. Knudtzen speaks English like an Englishman, and | 


has travelled all over the Continent of Europe, and 
pent a considerable time in England. He has an 


amazing fund of anecdote, and is very entertaining. We | 


wet Sir Hyde Parker at dinner. He is here in his 
plendid schooner yacht, with a party of Englishmen ; 
wd sails this evening, for the Mediterranean. 

The next day we went four miles up the river Nid, 
fish salmon, below a splendid waterfall. I had never 


een a finer; many a great deal higher, but none with | 


ibe same unbroken breadth of falling water. The 
‘wenery Is not very grand, although picturesque. There 


“another fall, a quarter of a mile above this one, also , 
We went above these falls, and tried the | 


very fine. 
out. In the midst of our sport, it came on to rain, 


““e—bless me if | know what !—but quite hard enough | 


“Wet you, in about two minutes. After holding out for 
me time, seeing no chance of a clear-up, we bolted, 
re home at about twelve at night, wet as sponges. 


ak,” “squeak,” went the cork-screw ; “ pop,” 
"ent the cork; and, as Mr. Tapley says, we were jolly in | . 
heaping branches and stones over it, marking the place ; 
on day at the salmon again. Did it comfortably | and had eaten their share of the prey. 
e. 


time. 


e lost his heart to her | 
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| of deer-stalking, aud other sylvan adventures, in the 


neighbourhood of the Alten river, which was ascended 
in light fragile boats, with Laps as guides, boatmen, &c. 


| 

About mid-day, we landed: made a frugal meal of 
| dried reindeer’s tongues aud biscuit. The only annoy- 
| ance we experienced was from the mosquitoes. They 
| are devils incarnate; but it was trifling to what I after- 
| wards met. We arrived late that evening at our desti- 
“nation, 2 log-house, in the woods, built by the Foget 
(Sheriff) of the province, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, during the winter, as the river is then the read, 
being frozen, and fit for sledges. I said, this house was 
built for the accommodation of travellers, though no one 
lives in it; but every person who passes uses it as he 
thinks proper. We broke open the door, colleeted a 
number of logs, and made a roaring fire in front of it, to 
keep out the mosquitoes; set to work, soon got up a din- 
ner, Which disappeared sooner. Some more logs on the 
fire; pricked for the softest plank; rolled ourselves up 
in our plaids, and slept as sportsmen sleep, not as 
** Gentlemen at home on beds of down reclining.” 

The nights, at this season of the year, were very short, 
scarcely dark at all. At three o’clock, we all turned 
out, sought the river, and performed our ablutions. 
| Breakfast over, rods and guns overhauled, the fishing 
party embarked, and their sport commenced. .. . . 

Once you get out of the valleys, or rather deep cracks 
in the earth, varying from a few hundred to two or 
three thousand feet deep, with a river running through 
them, you can see around for miles. It is all table-land, 
varied with slight rises, like the swell of the ocean during 
a calm,—carpeted with reindeer moss and other lichens, 
with here and there a little stunted heather. “Oh! 
what a magnificent battle field !” was my first thought; 
“ millions of men might contend here, and room remain 
for millions more.” 


The party were long unsuccessful in their pursuit of 
game. At least one day had elapsed; the weather was 
| Misty, and the deer appeared and disappeared in a man- 
ner most tantalizing. At last, several long shots were 
obtained, and our hero had his own share of the good 
luck. 


I loaded my rifle, as fast as possible, and dashed down 
the cliff, after my wounded one, cutting the other chap’s 
throat with my hunting knife, as I passed him, in order 
to make sure. I saw the for* tumbling heels over head, 
across a large mass of frozen snow, which he had at- 
tempted to run over; pulled short up,and went round jt, 
at a rattling pace, over loose blocks of stone, the debris 
of the falling cliff. Iron legs the only safe ones here. | 
went to where the deer had disappeared. “ There he 
goes, along the edge of a precipice, about two hundred 
yards off.” Steady—crack! Away sped the leaden 
death. ' that sound is not to be mistaken.” 


“ Hurra ! 
The deer made one wild plunge forward, and rolled 
| over the cliff, dead. I scrambled up again, to where 
oH and Klarke stood, all wild with excitement, over 
the fallen deer. Hurra! three deer,—a feat not often 
achieved in these regions. Two to my own rifle, 
“hurra!” “bravo!” &c. Ac. I found myself standing 
on my head, and cutting capers at no allowance. In a 
few minutes, we had the skin off one of the deer, a fire 
lighted, and a kettle-full of meat soon cooked and de- 
voured. The soup, which we drank out of the lid of the 
kettle, was the most delicious I ever tasted. We 
served out our last drop of rum, mixing it with snow; 
very good tipple, only too little of it. We now lay 
down, quite contented, and slept for an hour, until our 
Laps had skinned and secured the rest of the deer, by 





On we strode, 
lords of the waste ! 
After several miles, we came to our place of halt for 


There is a great deal about blue eyes, and darker | the night, without having fallen in with any more deer. 


mds, and losing hearts ; but as young men need not go 
: Belfast to Trondjiem for that praiseworthy purpose, 
shall, in preference, take as an extract, a few days 


| Our bivouac was on the bank of a small river, tributary 
to the Alten, and of the rudest description possible,—a 








* The name given to an attendant. 
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606 LITERARY 
few sticks stuck into the ground, and joined at the top, 
with some sods on the lower ends, to keep them steady. 
We made a fire in the centre, and crawled in: scarcely 
room for us to lie ronnd it. We made the kettle boil, 
yrilled some steaks, and enjoyed a good supper. Our 
Laps lay in the wood close by, luxuriously feasting on a 
portion of the slaughtered deer, shouting and singing, 
until gorged with meat, when they slept like stones. We 
chatted away, for an hour or so, happy as kings, as the 
old, but I think incorrect, saying is. I am sure we were 
happier far. Light hearts, steady hands, true eyes, 
yood rifles, and every muscle as it ought to be, strong 
and firm, from months of hard exercise, we should have 
thought little of meeting the devil, or twenty such fel- 
lows, on the hill-side. Another log on the fire. Hurra 
for the morrow ! 


Tis these sort of adventures that may make the 





' talk of those things among ourselves. 


stay-at-home sportsmen as envious as a sportsman can 


ever be. The pursuit of wild rein-deer is represented 


as much more difficult, and consequently more exciting, | 
than stalking the red-deer in the Highlands of Scotland; | 
us it is, in the first place, very troublesome to find your | 


deer in the wide wild mountain regions of Norway, 
previous to stalking him. 
kinds of sport equally good, or, at all events, relished 
them all, the pursuit of fun among the rest, and not the 
least. The party remained in Norway until April in 
the following year, and enjoyed themselves so heartily, 
that it is a pleasure to retrace the wild adventures and 
exciting toils which yielded them so much delight. A 
few traits of the manners of the Norwegians, whom the 
young gentlemen — welcome guests in all lands are 
young men— found exceedingly kind and hospitable, 
diversify the letters. We shall now give a snatch or 
two of these matters. 
NORWEGIAN HEBES. 

IT forgot to mention, before, another custom, which at 
first appeared to us very odd,—that of the ladies getting 
up from table, and attending their guests. This is not 
so prevalent a custom here, nor in the south, I under- 
stand, as in the north. I confess I like it; and the 
bright wine seems to sparkle more clearly, when poured 
out by the fair hand of the lovely girl at your side, than 
when filled by servants. 
with which these slight attentions are performed, are 
very pleasing. 

We went to a public dinner in celebration of the King’s 


( ‘tter-write und all | , ; 
Dur letter-writer found a _ nothing can be more palatable; it has the effect of mak. 
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AN ANCIENT NORSE GENTLEMAy. 

We stopped, one evening, at an island belongin , 
descendant of one of the old ocean rovers, op i Ae 
and styled “ King of Cheeto”’ (name of the island y 
is a nice old gentleman. He invited us to his 8. 
and gave us a capital supper. His son and I bad” 
long conversation in French. He pointed, wit) de 
to the Norwegian Constitution, framed and hype ‘ 
the wall of the drawing-room, as it is in almost — 
house in the country. He said, “ We love our King be 
we love that better,” pointing to the Constitutioy "He 
inquired particularly about Dan: thought him -om 
man, and was delighted to find I was not a Tory ~ 
course, I gave him a good account of those gentry, whom 
he considered as “* enemies to liberty, all over the world » 
Confound them !—But, hold on: no politics; we never 


At supper, we partook, not of strawberries and cream 
but of a fruit that we ail like much better, the multi 
berry. This is a small fruit, which gtoWs upon the 
boggy parts of the mountains in immense quantities: it 
is like a mulberry in form, and about the same size: the 
plant like the strawberry. When half ripe it is a beay. 
tiful red, when ripe of a pale straw colour. It is acig 
and of a most delicious flavour; mixed with cream, 


ing you very hungry. The bears are very fond of it, 
and we are not to be outdone by the bears. Snpper 
over, we all rose from the table—the gentlemen never 
remain, in this country, after the ladies—the master 
stood at the head of the room, every one went forward, 
bowed, and shook hands with him, saying, “ tak for mad” 
(thanks for meat.) Such is the custom, in this country, 


and a very pleasing one it is,—something patriarchal in 
it. ‘The master of the house generally kisses his wife, 


also, if he has one. 


It was evening when we ran along 
side of the //estman. 


We landed, and went up to the 


merchant who lives on it, and to whom it belongs. 


The natural ease and grace | 


last birthday... . . At this dinner, they gave the health | 
of * Victoria, Queen of England,” in order to pay us acom- | 


pliment. One thing struck me then, as it has often done 
elsewhere,—no people can cheer but the British. 
than twenty times our number were present; but our 
four voices rang, clear and loud, over all. 
found this to be the case, whenever foreigners and 
british meet. 
BETROTHING. 


More 


J have always | 


Another custom of this country is that of betrothing | 


people for a certain time before they are married,— 
never less than one year, and often several. <A regular 
ceremony is gone through, and the parties are regarded 
as booked. Still, the marriage may be broken off after- 
wards; but this is almost never the case. It is not con- 
sidered correct to get married without conforming to 
this custom, although such things will sometimes happen. 
| remember, at one of the balls we were at, sitting chat- 
ting beside a handsome young widow, and, in the course 
of our conversation, this custom was alluded to. I, not 
approving, spoke against it, saying, that it gave a great 
deal of trouble, and that it would be better to adopt the 
Kuglish fashion of allowing people to marry whenever 
they felt inclined. She replied, “Oh, you may do that 
it Trondjiem too if you like.” I never felt so like a 
gone coon in all my life, 

Really, Mr. Matthews, we can assure you, that you 
were, in this instance, much more afraid than hurt. 


bought some stores we were in want of. Our skipper 
got drunk here, and nearly broke his neck, by tumbling 


| over the bulwark, into the boat alongside. 


One could almost wish that this lively little book 
were for public instead of private circulation. 





NEW POEMS. 

Legends of the Ls S; and other Poems. By Charles 
Mackay, author of “ The Salamandrine,”’ “ The Hope 
of the World,” &c. &ec. Post octavo: pp. 20. 
Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 

Since we met with him last, Mr. Mackay, without 
any chilling of inventive fancy, has gained, or, at all 
events, has displayed, deeper and more enlarged affee- 
tions, and increased reflective power. In proof of this 
opinion, we might cite several of the new poems, but wi 
deem it sufficient to point attention to the stanzas © 
The Buru of Aberiachan ; The Dream, by Beauly; Th 
Voice of Time; The Drop of Water; and the Cry of 
the People. These poems are, however, not likely to he 
so generally popular as some of the bolder lyrical bursts 
in the volume, in which grand or gorgeous imagery © 
clothed in flowing numbers; which, without any thing 
verging upon affected quaintness, are, we think, re- 
markable for richness, intricacy, and variety of rhythm. 
There is, indeed, more of music than of eloquence 
in all Mr. Mackay’s verse,—if poetic diction may ever 
be rightly described as either rhetorical or oratorical. 

“The Legends of the Highlands,” which take precedence 
in the collection, are subjects abounding in the higher 
and finer elements of poetry. “ The Invasion of the 
Norsemen” is a brave saga in English metres 5 and “ The 
Sea-King’s Burial,’ a lyric worthy of the untamed 
genius of the ancient Scalds, though possessi0é the 
grace and finish of modern comp ositions. We select 4 
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ow stanzas : ; , 
. upderstood without the note from Carlyle’s /lero- 


. orships which suggested the piece. 
& The old Norse kings, when about to die, had their 


~ jaid into a ship ; the ship sent forth, with sails set, | 
Wey ow fire burning in it, that, once out at sea, it | 


blaze up in flame, and in such manner bury 


sie ily the old hero, at once in the sky and in the | 


pcean.”” 
King Balder is fairly launched, but alone in his burn- 
iag bark, and thus singing his own requiem : — 


To the great All-father’s home, 
] am driving through the foam, 
] am sailing to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea. 


« So blow, ye stormy winds— 
And ye flames ascend on high ; — 
In the easy, idle bed, 
Let the slave and coward die ! 
But give me the driving keel, 
Clang of shields and flashing steel ;— 
Or my foot on foreign ground 
With my enemies around ! 
Happy ! happy, thus I’d yield 
On the deck or in the field 
My last breath, shouting, ‘ On 
To Victory !’ 
But since this has been denied, 
They shall say that I have died, 
Without flinching like a monarch 
Of the sea.” 


And Balder spake no more, 
For his strength began to fail.— 
Once alone a cry arose, 
Half of anguish, half of pride, 
: As he sprang upon his feet 
With the flames on every side. 
“Tam coming!” said the King, 
“Where the swords and bucklers ring— 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men— 
Where the weary find repose, 
And the red wine ever flows ;-— 
lam coming, great All-father, 
Unto Thee! 
Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong true hearts of yore— 
am coming to Valhalla, 


— 


(er the sea.” 


Red and fierce upon the sky 
Until midnight shone the glare, 
And the burning ship drove on 
Like a meteor of the air. 
She was driven and hurried past, 
"Mid the roaring of the blast. , 
And of Balder, warrior born, 
Naught remain’d at break of morn, 
On the charr’d and blacken’d hull, 


oe But some ashes and a skull ; 


id And still the vessel drifted 
i; Heavily, 
é With a pale and hazy light 

Until far into the night, 

When the storm had spent its rage 

On the sea. 


Then the ocean ceased her strife 
With the wild winds lull’d to rest, 
And a full, round, placid moon 
Shed a halo on her breast ;— 
And the burning ship still lay 
On the deep sea, far away ;— 
From her ribs of solid oak, 
Pouring forth the flame and smoke ;— 
Until burat through all her bulk, 
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of this really noble poem, which could no | 
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To the water's edge, the hulk 
Down a thousand fathoms sank 
Suddenly, 





While the billows sang around 


| With a low and sullen sound ; 
. ; 
Sad requiems for the Monarch 


Of the sea. 


We wish that Mr. Mackay had given a note descrip- 
tive of the locality of our favourite poem, “ The Burn 
of Aberiachan,” as this is a place rarely visited, though 
pedestrians at least, in travelling along the western 
bank of Loch Ness, might easily diverge to this upland 
track, and find their toil richly repaid by the accession 
of the living images and singular scenery of the poem 
we quote below. Long before Mr. Mackay could have 
visited this Alpine region, it was not the less pic- 
turesque, if less moral, for a sprinkling of “ sma’ stills,” 
the pungent productions of which were borne to the 
town of Inverness on the backs (or in other convenient, 
if Iess seemly ways) of the matrons and damsels of the 
district, either through the romantie woods of Dochfour 
and Denain, or by crossing the old Roman Ferry of 
Bona, at the northern extremity of the loch. We never 
yet heard of one of these “ Bearers” or “ Flaskers,” 
who did not consider the king’s officers of excise relent- 
| less and cruel oppressors,and themselves deeply aggrieved 
| by their impertinent interference with their traffic. 





I love, O bonnie Aberiachan ! 

Thy wild and tumbling Hood ;— 
So gently down thy rocks thou leapest, 
So softly in thy linns thou sleepest, 

Such silvery bubbles stud 
Thy glancing bosom, and so green 

Grows on thy bank each birken bough, 
] never saw a waterfall 

More beautiful than thou. 


Tis true, unlike thy roaring neighbour, 
Thy voice is sweet and low: 

The mighty Foyars speaks in thunder — 

Thou whisperest, thy birch-trees under, 
To winds that o’er thee blow ; 

And after showers of spring-time rain, 
When every burnie bounds along, 

Thy voice, so musical and soft, 
But swells into a song. 





Yet more than Foyars, grand and solemn, 
I love thy limpid face : 

Ile awes us by his power and splendour 

Thou, like a maiden kind and tender, 
Subduest by thy grace. 

And in the sunny summer-time, 
From morn to night, | would rejoice 

| To lie upon thy flowery banks, 

And listen to thy voice. 


Or underneath thy shelving summits, 
Where tufted mosses grow— 
Between the green o’erhanging birches, 
Where all day long the lintie perches, 
Mine idle limbs I ’d throw : 
And there Id lie, until I sank 
To a half slumber, ’mid the trees, 
Lull’d by thy confidential talk, 
Or murmur of thy bees. 


ee 


Or if | woke to dreams of fancy, 
Beneath thy steepest fall 
I’d sit, and weave some thoughtful treasure 
Into the light and airy measure 
Of chant or madrigal ;— 
Or haply, in some genial hour, 
Interpret into words, the song 
Thou singest down the mountain side, 
When autumn floods are strong -— 
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Even all the secret things thou breathest, 
From thy translucent breast, 
To the high mountains, cold and hoary, 
Or the calm loch that, girt with glory, 
Receives thee from the west — 
Thy secret hymn of thankfulness 
For all the beauty spread around, 
Upon the loch, upon the hills, 
Upon the pasture ground. 


I know thee, bonnie Aberiachan ! 
I know that thou canst raise 
The song of joy ; and that thou flowest 
With cheerful strength where’er thou goest, 
Through all thy hidden ways. 
Let me be like thee, and rejoice, 
That if no Foyars high and strong, 
I still can lift a grateful voice, 
And glorify in song ; 


That I can see a beauty round me, 

From many an eye conceal’d ; 
That Nature, kind to those who love her, 
Will still to them her face uncover, 

And love for loving yield. 
Let me, like thee, run cheerily on, 

And sing my song though none may hear; 
Rewarded if I please the few, 

And keep a current clear. 


We shall conclude our brief extracts with a few lines 
from one of the most deep-hearted of the reflective 


pieces, 
THE CRY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Oh, it is bitter-hard to roam the earth, 
Aliens to joy, with sad thoughts overflowing, 
To hear the young birds carol in their mirth, 


To see the beauty in the fields and floods, 

The plenty of the meadows, green or golden, 
The fair full orchards redolent of buds, 

And know that we, by a hard fate withholden, 
Must keep our appetites aloof, nor dare 
To taste the stores which happier birds may share. 


Tis hard to know that the increase of wealth 
Makes us no richer, gives us no reliance ; 
And that while ease, and luxury, and health 
Follow the footsteps of advancing science, 
They shower no benefits on us, cast out 
From the fair highways of the world, to wander 
In dark paths darkly, groping still about, 
And at each turn condemn’d to rest, and ponder 
If living be the only aim of life — 
Mere living, purchased by perpetual strife. 


We ask not much. We have no dread of toil ; 
Too happy we, if labour could provide us,— 

Even though we doubled all our sweat and moil,— 
iF Raiment and food, and shelt’ring roofs to hide us 

i From the damp air and from the winter’s cold ;— 
If we could see our wives contented round us, 
/ And to our arms our little children fold, 
Nor fear that next day’s hunger should confound us. 














With joys like these, and one sweet day of rest, 
We would complain no more, but labour, bless’d. 


i Rich men have kindly urged us to endure, 
if And they will send us clergymen to bless us ; 

4 And lords who play at cricket with the poor, 

' Think they have cured all evils that oppress us. 
BH And then we think endurance is a crime ; 
i That those who wait for justice never gain it ; 
Fa And that the multitudes are most sublime 
PF When, rising arm’d, they combat to obtain it, 
- And dabbling in thick gore, as if *twere dew, 
PE Seek not alone their rights, but vengeance too. 


if But these are evil thoughts ; for well we know, 
ih From the sad history of all times and places, 
a. That fire, and blood, and social overthrow, 

ay Lead but to harder grinding of our faces 
When all is over: so, from strife withdrawn, 


To feel the sunshine, and the warm winds blowing,— | 
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We wait in patience through the night 


{ 
And watch the far-off glimpses of the ah aie 


That shall assure us of a brighter morrow. 
And meanwhile, from the overburden’d sod 
Our cry of anguish rises up to God, 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Elizabeth Piddoeke 
London: Darton & Clarke. 


Roberts. 


We have here a volume of elegant Verses, on a y 
of poetical subjects, dedicated by an affectionate da 
to the mother who may well be 


arieiy 


ughter 
proud of her talents ang 


accomplishments. Perhaps we may like this yours 
_lady’s poetry not the less for her kindness for Seot ; 


land: 


, 


and her proficiency in our Doric speech, But her 
Scottish feeling, whatever be its origin, lies deeper than 
words, and is evinced in many of her finest COM positions 
It would give us much pleasure to transfer her Sian, 
nanters’ Hym n and her Highland Brooch to our pages ; 
but, upon the whole, we consider our trifling specimen o: 
a volume of fluent and graceful feminine poetry, as genial] 
and hearty as the more sentimeatal strains, 


TO AN OLD OAK TABLE. 


Hail! festal board of my honest sires, 
Old Stafford’s ancient Yeomanry ; 
How thy broad face my heart inspires, 

With memories of an older day ! 


Dark oaken board! what later hand 
Could frame such giant strength of limb! 
Would graceful rosewood’s polish stand 
Like thine by years, nor changed, nor dim? 


How many scenes thy stalwart frame 
Has witness’d ‘neath my Fathers’ roof; 

Yet still thou’rt here, in all the same, 
’Gainst time, abuse, and fashion proof. 


And never shalt thou banish’d be, 
For lighter board of modern grace ; 
Oh! how ’twould grieve my heart to see 
A polisn’d stranger take thy place. 


For thou canst bring across my brain 
Full many a merry dream of yore,— 
So pleasing, that ’tis ever pain 
To know that such will come no more! 
Oft hast thou groan’d beneath the load 
Of ancient hospitality,—— 
Which ever, in my Sire’s abode, 
Was nobly exercised on thee. 
And oft, while England’s ale they quaff, 
Enliven’d by the amber tide, 
Has the gay song, and merry laugh, 
Re-echoed down thy oaken side. 
Thou noble relic of my race,— 
Of generations long pass’d by,— 
I gaze upon thy time-worn face 
Till all is lost in memory. 
Old festal board! my Sire’s old board! 
May famine never come thee nigh; 
But long with plenty be thou stored, 
And Care, where’er she sees thee —fly ! 
The Coming of the Mainmoth, the Funeral of Time, aad 
other Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. 


This is a Boston publication. The poems were written 
in the intervals of the leisure of a young gentleman 
studying for the bar. The principal piece, “ The Com- 


| ing of the Mammoth,” is a poetical version of an Indian 





legend, admirably adapted to the purposes of the true 
poet ; and the young barrister has thrown fire into his 
composition, which gives a favourable avgury of his 
future eminence as an orator. The smaller pieces #° 
musieal and flowing ; and, in structure, sh 
education, as well as a naturally fervid youth. Tm 
following is one of the slightest of the compositions = 
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eohtié, aud yet it indicates the possession both of 
tical power, and certainly no lack of “ the accom- 


plishment of verse :”— 
TO A RUINED FOUNTAIN. 


In a green Arcadian valley, 
Gray, with lichen overgrown, 
Where the blandest breezes dally, 

Chaunting, ever musically, 

Roundelays with silvery tone, 
Stands a mossy fountain, broken, 
Of the ancient day a token. 


On the basin-sides are graven 

Forms of chiefs and maidens bright, 
Whom the never-dying raven 
Hath forgotten,—nameless even 

In the poet’s lay of might; - 
With Bacchantic figures glowing, 
Through the crystal waters flowing. 


On the ground beneath it, sleeping, 
Lies some quaintly sculptured god, 
O’er the scene no vigil keeping; 
Vhile the willow, on it weeping, 
Trails its leaves along the sod, 
And the ivy climbs beside it, 
Seeking from the sight to hide it. 


Fountain ! old, and gray, and hoary ! 
Like an aged man you sit 

In that home of song and story, 

Where the relics of old glory 
(Dreamy visions !) hallow it, 

With your sweetly mournful singing, 

Back its faded memories bringing. 


The Highlands, and other Poems. By the Rev. 5. G, | 


Small. London: Clarke. 


That agreeable lime in a title page, SECOND EDITION, 


which has, we understand, had a very favourable recep- 
tion from the public, and deserved it. 
wmewhere of the poetry of Scott, “the notes are as 


renders it unnecessary to say much of this volume; | 
i 
| 


As Hazlitt says 


interesting as the text.” | 


Lays, Ballads, &c. Greenwich: Richardson. 


Here is a small volume of very good verses, sent into | 


the world to make their own way, without a name, or | 
sword in any shape being said for them. 
venture, and we leave the experiment to those who must 
utimately decide the fate of all poetry, confident that 
{the songs and ballads have sufficient vitality they will | 
reappear after many days. 


Alfred; a Drama. By Sir Coutts Lyndsay, Baronet. | 
London: Longman & Co. 





Te Practice of Angling, particularly as regards Ire- 
land. By O’Gorman. Two volumes. Post Octavo. 


Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co. London: Long- 
man & Co, 


Two whole volumes upon Angling, by an Irish bro- 
ther of the Angle, who appears to be a celebrated adept 
athe science, and the practical instructor of young gen- 
temen, who, under his tuition, have become proficients 
the gentle craft. O’Gorman—for he discards both 
one and Christian name—* Angling O’Gorman,” or 

O'Gorman the Angler,” is much more of a fisher than 


, 
It isa brave|,.~ ~ ee ye 
| his science from the charge to which it is most vulner- 
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his flies, in nearly every celebrated lake and river of 
his native country; so that readers who care little for 
angling, may yet be delighted by scenery and topography. 
Many of the gentlemen whom O’Gorman has encountered 
on lake and river, are commemorated in his book as 
promising anglers, and some are immortalized as prime 
anglers; while of others it is merely said, they “ fish 
well.” The work is dedicated to the Honourable 
John Plunkett, whom O’Gorman first instructed “ in the 
fascinating and delightful science,” in which this gentle- 
man, one of Cobbett’s young Hannibals, we believe, has 
made wonderful proficiency. O’Gorman is proud of his 
pupil. It is one of O’Gorman’s theories, that no mer- 
chant or attorney can ever make a good angler; while 
the bench, the bar, the church, and the army—that 
is, the idle classes—furnish many. O’Gorman can be 
pungent, when he so pleases, and, like every man who 
| knows what he is writing about, and loves his subject, 
| he can write very well; as witness— 





“ A worm at one end of a pole, and a fool at the 
other.” This piece of smartness is for ever in the 
mouths of those paltry pretenders to wit, who affect to 
deride a most fascinating and scientific pursuit. The 
definition has been by some falsely attributed to Dean 
Swift, who was himself an angler, and of whom tradi- 
tion relates, that he often fished in that delightful brook 
which ran through the bishop’s demesne at Glasnevin, 
when on visits to his friend, Dean Sheridan. It is really 
attributable to that great, corrupt, and unmannerly 
| literary brute, Dr. Johnson, who it is much to be lament- 
ed, did not make a tour through Ireland, where he 





| might have acquired what he seems through life to have 
| been very deficient in—good manners. Well may Peter 
Pindar’s lines to Boswell be applied to him :— 


Loud of his fame a hundred tongues have spoken, 
And wondered that his bones had ne’er been broken. 


A great moralist he was truly; but, at the same time, 
I ask, could any reasonable man living, read his greatest 
work, “ The Rambler”—for an hour together, without 
| getting a headache? For my part, I could not, though 
_he has made some amends in “ Rasselas,” a work which 
J am only surprised he ever wrote. He was an idol of 
the English—were they ever without one ! 


O’Gorman, with logic somewhat Irish, thus vindiecates 


able :— 


Many very sensitive persons assert that angling is a 
cruel sport, and so it is in some degree ; but is not 
almost every act of our lives cruel? All animals fall 
beneath our wants, or our caprice ; but if a justification 
for any of our sports can be pleaded, it must be for ang- 
ling ; for even nature points it out tous. There is not 


| an insect, from the butterfly to the little midge, which. 


has but a few hours’ existence, which we cannot imitate 
in shape, colour, and appearance, with furs, mohairs, 
and silks; with feathers from the radiant plumage ot 
the pheasant, macaw, cockatoo, peacock, or other gaudy 
birds, to the humbler wing of the mallard, rail, par- 
tridge, bittern, caprimugus, starling, wren, thrush, &c. 
Even the spotted brown, turkey-feather has its merit, 
used as a substitute for the brown tail feather of the 
golden pheasant; this latter is difficult to be obtained. 
Then we have gold and silver cord and tinsel, to imi- 
tate the ribs of each fly ; the heckles of the cock, rook, 
plover, grouse, &c., to supply the appearance of feet ; 
little beads to form the eyes of some of the larger de- 


Viiteratewr ; and yet his volumes present many plea- | scription of flies, and the fine and strong gut of the silk- 


“at pages. And a celebrated angler, who for some 
“ores of years has been in familiar intercourse with 
anglers frem all parts of the united kingdom, 

ast have collected a good store of anecdotes; and with 
(Gorman diversifies and enlivens his pages. He 


worm to tie them on. 

Now, in no other sport is the intention of the Almighty 
so plainly distinguishable. Besides, as Isaac Walton (1 
believe) says, angling is as old as the creation, Canst 
thou fix a hook in the nose of leviathan? (harpoons were 
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then not known.) Let it be also nyorsieetes, that fish 
are cruel and rapacious animals. I shall ars say no- 
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thing of the pike: but observe yon golden butterfly 
suiliug down a river, in as great glory as Cleopatra on 
the silver Cydnus—a salmon or large trout instantly 
vovbles it up, or from sport or mischief, if not hungry, 
vives a flap of its tail, and drowns the lovely insect. 
Then the fry, and smaller kinds of all fish, are devoured 
by their own kind; nor can it be denied that a little 
niouse, swimming by the nose of that fine and cleanly 


fish, the trout, would have a very poor chance of escape, | 


particularly in the cold mouths. Away, then, with the 
nonsensical cant of cruelty. 

0’Gorman has his own opinion on the Scottish Salinon- 
fry Controversy, for which we refer to his work. Of 
that work, we might say much more; but as the best of 
the fishing season is past for this year, anglers will have 
plenty of time to peruse it before another commences, 
It is a book for the whole tribe, and one which Irish 
fishers, or fishers in Ireland, cannot dispense with. 
lie recommends a well-covered. well-sized dram-bottle, 


plenty of cigars, among the other appointments 


‘ 
4 
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which he prescribes for ils } te 


A Wand-Bovk of Spain; for Travelers in Spain, and 
Readers at home: describing the Country and Cities ; 
the Natives and their Manners; the Antiquities, Re- 
ligion, Legends, Literature, Fine Arts, Sports, and 
Gastronomy ; with Notices on Spanish History. With 
Travelling Map and Copious Index. Parts 1]. and If. 

London: John Murray. 

The nature and objects os AM HPPA Y s Tland- Do: Iss?” 

‘Lhis, as the above title 

Itisa 


it well- 


are very generally understood. 
shows, is the most comprehensive of the series. 
mine of information about Spain, much of 

digested. Each part forms a stout volume, in the clia- 
racter of which there is little difference, save that each 
treats of separate provinces. The work must have cost 
the compiler, Mr. Richard Ford, a world of time and 
the result is 
* readers at home, than to that comparatively sinall class, 


yains 3 and evell lore important to 
>] £ 


* travellers in Spain.” Sure we are, that they might 

plod through fifty and more volumes upon Spain without 

acquiring any thing like the same amount of information 

about one of the most interesting and least understood 
The 

id 


though a systematic and lucid 


of modern nations. book is siterally eranmed, 
arrangement prevents 


Mr. Ford’s work is 
to act both 


the um leasant effects of repletion. 


) 
4 
so contrived 


as a double debt to pay 


as an efficient guide by day, and an informing and 
agreeable companion when the traveller finds refuge for 
the night in his posada or venta. Extracts in all styles, 
und upon every variety of subject, offer themselves to 
usin abundance. We shall select a morsel of what is 
not the inns nor hotels 


Posa jut 


iainly recommended by utility: 


of the great cities or towus, Lut tie geuume 


. 


fC ; 
Oi spam. 


The “ posada” is the genuine Spanish inn; the term 
is very ancient, and, like our word ¢v#, or the French 
hotel, was originally applied to the dwellings of the 
higher classes ; it then passed down to any house of rest 
or lodging, whether private or public. The “ posada”? 
asa pnblie inn is, strictly speaking, hound only to fur- 
nish lodging, salt, and the means of cooking whatever 
the traveller brings with him or purehases in the vil- 
lage; it differs from the juwda, where eatables and 
drinkables are provided in the house. The posada, 
which in smaller towns degenerates into a © renta,”’ 
ought only to be compared to the “ hans” of the East, 
and never to the inus of Kurepe. If foreigners, and 


e pecially Eaglishmen, wonld bear this in mind. they 
’ . 4% ’ > . > ° +} ! 
Wetld save themselves @ great Geal of time, tronbie, 
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_ day, a sum is charged for lodging, service, and dressin 
_ the food: this is called “ ef ruido de casa,” 


oY 


loss of temper on the spot, or in their note-book. 
Spaniard is ever put out, although he madden,” 
moment at the slightest personal affront, for hloog bane 
without fire, “fa sangre hierre sin fuego.” He teke, 
these things coolly, which more phlegmatie, fe, ~ 
blooded foreigners seldom do. The native, like na 
Oriental, does not expect to find any thing, and, a 
dingly, is never surprised at only getting what he ‘eg 
with him. His surprise is reserved for those rare rg 
sions when he finds any thing actually ready at 4 yi 
which he considers to be a godsend. As ios: travel] : 
carry their provisions with them, the uncertainty of an. 
mand would prevent the “ rentero” from filling his 
larder with perishable commodities; and formerly 
owing to absurd local privileges, he very often was 4. 
permitted to sell objects of consumption to travellen, 
because the lords or proprietors of the town or Village 
had set up other shops, little monopolies of ¢) 
These inconveniences sound worse 


and disappointment, and not expose themselves, by 4 ; 


elr own, 
on paper than ig 


practice. Whenever laws are decided!y opp sed ¢ 
° n ¢ we ee oF) 
common sense and the public benefit, they are peytrs) 


ized in practice ; the means to elude them are 
discovered ; the innkeeper, if he has not the things i. 
him himself, knows where to get them. Traveller 
generally either send out and buy what they Want, or 
give the money to the innkeeper. On starting ney: 
5 . 
; g 
' an Indemni- 
fication to the tunkeepers for the noise, the disturbance 
. . “re 
which the traveller is supposed to have created ; aud 
‘ ad ve > e 7 pp wae 
no word can be better chosen to express the varied 


SV0]) 


and never-ceasing din of mules, muleteers, songs 
= 


dancing, and laughing, the dust, the row, whieh 
Spaniards, men as well as beasts, kick up. The English 
traveller, who will have to pay the most in purse and 
sleep for his noise, will often be tlie only quiet person 
in the house; he might claim indemnification for the 
injury done to his acoustic organs, on the principle of 
the Turkish soldier who makes his entertainer pay him 
teeth-money, to make up for the damage done to his 
molars and incisors from masticating indifference rations. 
Akin to the posuda is the “ parador,”’ a werd derived 
from the Arabic warada, “to halt.” It is a earavan- 
serie for the reception of wagons, carts, and beasts of 
burden; these large establishments are often placed 
outside the town to avoid the heavy duties and vexa- 
tious examinations at the gates. 

After all, we miglit as well have left the meagre ex- 
tract alone, which gives none, or the faintest notion, of 
the admirable J/ind-DBovk, and rested content, ona 
hearty commendation to all, who either mean to travel 
in Spain, or who by the fireside wish to gain a large 
and intimate acquaintance with that country in all its 
varied phases. 

Mi nioirs of the late Rererend Joh il Pe id, a. y 1.,of Bellary, 
Bust Indies, comprising Incidents of the Bellary Mis- 
sion for a perwd of eleven years; from 1830 to 1840. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Post Svo. Pp. 408. Glas- 
sow : Maclehose. 

This memoir will interest a large circle of worthy 
persons; and, save for one circumstance, we should have 
had trne satisfaction in introducing it to many more, 
who only require to understand its subject and purposes 
to participate in this interest, but whose curiosity ot 
auslysis of the memoir mizht satisfy. Now, it is stated 
in the preface, that, should any profits arise from the 
publication, they will be applied where they probably 
are much required,—or, at all events, may be useful ; 
aud this leads us to hope for a very large sale of cheap 
and valuable book, and considerable profits. This, how- 
ever, is a subordinate consideration ; and the value of the 
work arises from its subject, its purpose, and, above 3! 
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eration areas much accomplishe d, by educa- 


eresent £e! 

08 gud liter ‘ 

* coularly, as those conversaut with current literature 
A 


ature, aS men of any class whatever ; and, 


vet have occasion to remark, those of the denomination 
ah which Dr. Wardlaw is connected. This species of 
qalifieation may not be the first required in composing 
, religious biography; but no one will deny that it 
reatly augments its chances of usefulness. Dr. W ard- 
e’ personal and tender relation with the subject of 
work is another clement which must have influenced 
" in its compilation, and which, in its perusal, strongly 
f +3 the reader’s sympathies. 

the memoir throws considerable light upon the pros- 
| »s of missions in India, and the success of missionary 
vserprise there, as compared with other regions, and, 


ear, proves too much. How much more hopeful is 


: gel 
: he task of reclaiming wild unbroken soil from the 
veort.and bringing it into profitable cultivation, than 
atyiag to refertilize that exhausted by long ages of 
sernicious husbandry ! 

We heartily commend this record of a good man’s 
* to readers of every class; for all may in it find 
ometi 


thing to enlighten their understandings, and to 
tand enlarge their hearts. 


bei 


tle Book of Nursery Tales: a Keepsake for the Young. 
First, Second, and Third Series. Small quarto, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


We have here three very pretty littie tomes, each 
mplete in itself, and therefore purchasable separately, 
misting of the old friends and favourites of childhood ; 
: wh as Cinderella, Jack the Giant Willer, Prince 
(derry, Whittington and his Cat, Beauty and the Beast, 
i. §e. How charming they all are, with their quaint 


, indeed, no finer moral tale in the language than 


Goldsmith, and on reperusal, after many years, it ap- 
yars worthy of his genius and of his genial heart. We 
not help thinking, that this kind of nursery litera- 
we affords far more wholesome nutriment for the 
enile mind, than the modern stories, satires, trayves- 
, and caricatures, which are converting, or rather 
rrerting, children into precocious, shrewd, sharp- 


ted, little men and women of the world. 


Pharmaceutical Latin Graninar ; being an Easy 
introduction to Medical Latin, the London Pharma- 
copia, and the perusal of Physicians’ prescriptions. 
By Arnold James Corby. 
. SONS, 


Loudon: Groombridge 


‘as is a book which may be of considerable use until 


Me vady Tro Shoes, which, in small compass, contains the | 
WH sence of volumes. We have seen it attributed to | 


agreeable vein. 
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lished at the request of the Council of that Institution 
London : Longman & Co. 


These lectures appear worthy of the honour done them. 


Lectures of this kind are among the best new symptoms 
of social progress. 


[llustrations of the Law of Hinduess. By the Rev. 
G. W. Montgomery. Second Edition. With Addi- 
tions, and a Supplementary Chapter on Almsgiving, 
by John Washbourne. London: Wiley & Patnam. 


This is the republication of an American work, ex- 
cellent in object and tendency, and written in an easy 
All the illustrative facts which the 


author has collected, might not, we imagine, stand a 


WH awidelicate fancies, and wise or humane morals! There 


‘weeping reformation, somewhat similar to that which | 


Sy s * . > ° ’ 
om ve Latin prayers from the English church, shall 


Bm ey or Anglicise the language of medical science, | 
“4 compel physicians to write their prescriptions in | 


‘40 intelligible terms. Why do not the moderna re- 
ers and innovators —the Homwopathists for ex- 
Spe—bevin ? 
We Ibost stupid of apothecaries’ boys, fur making up 

: tfiptions, be as plaiuly written as the directions 

) BS tw all orders of patients for using them when 

Spunded 

Lectures on Ciril Liberty and Lrpansion of Intel- 


a8 counected with human happiness ; delivered 
th 


Why should not the directions given | },..5 jer name are merely edited by her, and only those ef 


le Phil sophi ‘al Institution of Wal all, and pub- : 


rigid scrutiny ; but if not all true to the letter, they 
are true in the spirit, which is even more important 
than mere accuracy of circumstance. 


A History ef Ireland; adapted for Schools, Youths, 
A New Edition, 
Deans & Co. 


and Families. By Miss Corner. 


improved and enlarged. London: 


This is a little book which will be found useful to 
those who have not time to peruse more voluminous 
histories. Its modern annals are composed in a ecalin 


impartial spirit. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THe autumn, a season of leisure and loitering, as well 
as of excursions, tours, and friendly visits, is now never 
left without a full supply of light reading, whether 
fur lengthening nights in towns, or rainy days in the 
country. Accordingly, August furnishes, among other 
novelties, 

l. The Whiteboy. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. In two hand- 
some volumes, forming the second work in Chapman & 
The title indicates the nature 
of the story, which is one more illustration of the social 


Hall’s monthly series. 


evils of Ireland,—an amplification of Mr. Lever’s “ St. 
Patrick’s Eve,’ another version of an old tale. It is 
creditable to Mrs. Hall’s talents to have been able to 
ereate and sustain the interest of this oft and ably told 
tule; and we hope that her patriotism will be duly 
appreciated by a public which shows symptoms of being 
as tired of lreland’s grievances mingling in, and mar- 
riug, its pleasures, as Bob Fudge himself: 


[reland wants this, and that, and t’other. 


At all events Mrs. Hall has made another fair 
appeal on the irksome subject, and that in the agree- 
able guise of an entertaining and interesting narrative ; 


the best novel, as we think, which she has yet produced. 


II. The Bosom I’riend. In three volumes. By the author 
of “ The Gambler’s Wife,’ “© The Young Prima 


Donna,” &e. Ke. London: Newby. 


Mrs. Grey, the authoress of this and of many other 
romances, is so fertile a writer, that one is sometimes 
tempted to suppose that some of the productions which 
superior stamp herown. Among the latter we consider 
the “ Bosom Friend,” which is a capital Circulating Lib- 
rary romance,and certainly no whit the worse for its exag- 
gerated characters and improbable circumstances. A 
crafty and treacherous Italian lady is as much a stock- 
piece of the ordinary novel as an intriguing Jesuit or 
a ferocious baron, lithe “ Bosom Friend,” the part is at 
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least well sustained. The romance has betier recom- 
mendations to the higher order of readers, in true and 
pleasing pictures of English life and character. It is, in 
short a book to be read with much pleasure and some 


profit. 


III. Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. By N. P. 
Willis. Three volumes. London: Longman & Co. 
Here we have our old friend, the Penciller, fresh and 

vigorous as ever ; and though writing, and in the first 
place publishing, in his native country, ever keeping a 
steady eye to that model and envy of social America,— 
English society, and its characteristics and distinctions, 
whether rational, or artificial and conventional. The 
scenes of the “ Dashes,” therefore, more frequently lie in 
London than in New York or Philadelphia; and they prove 
that Mr. Willis had his eyes about him when among us, 
and has not yet forgotten our social idiosyncrasies. The 
book is fall of amusement, while solid sustenance lies 
below the sparkling frosted sugar, or cleverly whipt up 
froth which embellish its surface. 


IV. My Marine Memorandum-Book. By Hargrave 
Jennings. Three volumes. London: Newby. 

This is a story, or series of adventures, somewhat in the 
style of “ Tom Cringle’s Log;”’ and though “ the yarns” 
do sometimes get lengthy, and somewhat ravelled too, 
it is always readable, sometimes droll, and now and 
then impressive, particularly in its night scenes at sea, 
and perilous encounters. 


Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. 
nam. 

We take for granted that Edgar A. Poe is an Ameri- 
can. His tales are of a peculiar, we had almost said, 
of an original character; and though monstrosities, often 
revolting, nay, disgusting, and chargeable with all kinds 
of bad taste, there is a rude power and a subtlety about 
them which is not without a fascination of the hideous 
or disagreeable sort. Some of the Tales, or Sketches, 
are attempts at philosophizing, in the safe way of making 
imaginary personages broach wild hypotheses, and con- 
jectural systems, as supernatural revelations. The re- 
cords of every court of criminal justice furnish, in doubt- 
ful and perplexing cases, or conflicting testimony and 
contradictions, much more curious tales than those 
which Mr. Poe has invented, and the type of which is 


Zadiq. 
Marco Visconti. From the Italian of Tomaso Grossi.— 
London: James Burns. 


London: Wiley and Put- 


This is a translation of a romance which has attained 
some fame in Italy, where novels do not spring up like 
crops of mushrooms, as in France, England, and Ger- 
many. The author, Tomaso Grossi, declares himself the 
disciple of Manzoni, than whom his country undoubtedly 
possesses no greater master in fiction. The romance is 
historical, and descriptive of the manners of the fourteenth 
centutury,and is not without merit,even to those familiar 
with the writings of Manzoni’s master— Walter Scott. 
Miastrel Lore. From the German of Fouqué. A 

New Translation; with Nine Original Designs. Lon- 

don : James Burns. 


Printed by Wititam Tait, 107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
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SERIAL WORKS. 

Murray’s Covontat Liprary. Nos. 2], 99 
parts consist of a reprint of Darwin’s Voyage of 
Beagle ; condensed in some parts and enlarge Ne 
others, by the Author. = 

CoxcorDance TO SHAKSPERE. By Mrs. Cowden 
Parts XIV. and XV., which brings the wo rk din e. 
“sticking” and “ sticking-place,” a somewhat cnbbos 
conclusion. The little word stick oceurs, in Shakipere 
no fewer than thirty-five times. 

Knient’s OLp EnGianp has now, with undiminished 
interest, reached its Twentieth Number. 


, 





TRACTS AND PAMPHLETs, 


Tue Separation or Cuurci anp State, By Mu 
| Merle D’Aubigné, Author of the “ History of the Re. 
| formation.” Translated by John Middleton Hare. — 
This is one of the tracts put forth by the British Anti. 
State Church Association. Trequently as the voluntary 
question has been discussed of late among ourselves, uM. 
D’Aubigné’s Essay adds nothing to those arguments with 
which we are all familiar ; but his name may be of 
some value. When is the Scottish New Secession, or 
Free Church, as it delights to call itself, and which 
fraternizes with the new school of Geneva, going to 
declare itself Free indeed, by disclaiming the principle 
of connexion between Church and State? At present it 
is free, as a rebel or an insurgent is free, but not, while 
it holds the principle of State connexion, as a free 
citizen. 





Common SENSE AND THE RiGuts or Conscience vinpt- 
CATED AGAINST APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, AND OTHER 
PRETENSIONS OF SpirituaL Desrotism, &c. Ke. Edited by 
Andrew Scott. Parts III. and 1V.—Mauch more, and as 
cogently reasoned, will be found in these tracts, than in 
the essay of M. D’ Aubigné. The author or authors would 
not only emancipate Christianity from the thraldom of 
the State, but Christians from the more mischievous 
consequences of priestly domination, taking the word in 
the most comprehensive sense, and priests as including 
all denominations of clergymen. 


REMARKS ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN RELIGION A¥D 
THE State. By William Urwick, D.D. Dublin: Re 
bertson. This pleading of an Irish Voluntary and 
Dissenting Minister, is addressed to Dr. Whatley. The 
| author, we need hardly say, is a zealous opponent of 
| the Maynooth grant. The pamphlet contains nothing 
_ remarkable either for cogency or novelty. 





Some ConsiDERATIONS ON THE Scortisu Poor Law, it 
|a Letter toa Friend. By William Forbes, Esq. Adve 
_cate. Mr. Forbes is hopeful of the New Poor Law, and 
_of its principal piece of machinery, the board of Se 
| pervision. He feels the evils of the social state, wit 
| out, however, looking to some of the most obvious canst; 
and humanely suggests remedies, which are of the ind 
rect or negative kind; such as raising the tax on ardent 
spirits, and withdrawing licenses from whisky-sbop* 
All this may be very good, but much more is 
than this pamphlet contemplates. 
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